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Preface 


The first three sections of the book, under 
title of “Three Wonderlands of the American 
West,” passed through five printings since first pub- 
lished; and this fact constitutes my chief reason for 
offering the present enlarged and revised edition of 
the work. A complete revision of the Yellowstone, 
Yosemite and Grand Canyon material has been 
made after additional visits by the writer to these 
popular recreation grounds, while the increasing 
interest in our national parks seemed to call for the 
inclusion of sketches of others of the more interest- 
ing and spectacular of these wonderlands. 

I hope that my repeated visits to these places 
have enabled me to reflect something of their 
beauty and grandeur in my pages; but whether or 
not I have succeeded in this I am sure that the two 
and thirty color reproductions from original paint- 
ings by Thomas Moran, N. A., and Prof. H. H. ' 
Bagg can not fail to carry such a message to the 
most prosaic mind. In any event, it is a satisfaction 
to note the wide-spread and growing interest mani- 
fested by all classes of people in these national! play- 
grounds, as evidenced by the constantly increasing 
stream of tourists, Yellowstone in ten years show- 
ing a seven-fold ratio of gain, while others report 
a still larger percentage. Surely these facts afford 
ground for congratulation and | believe that the 
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hegira to these civilized wildernesses is bound to 
continue and increase. 

One will not go far to find the reason for this. 
The man or woman who takes a vacation trip, seek- 
ing rest and relaxation, is learning that these boons 
are hardly to be found in crowded cities and fashion- 
hampered hotels. For real restfulness one must get 
near to nature, out under the unsullied skies, among 
the mountains, with their painted crags, towering 
pines and leaping streams. It matters not how 
many fellow-pilgrims may be bound to the same 
destination; there is always the sense of solitude in 
these virgin wildernesses and always nooks where 
one may be as much alone as one wishes. And this 
is pre-eminently true of the wonderlands which I 
have endeavored to describe, in whose bounds may 
be found perhaps a greater variety of strange nat- 
ural phenomena and striking and beautiful scenery 
than in similar limits anywhere else in the entire 
world. So great are their dimensions that they are 
never crowded, even in the height of the season. 
The hotels and camps may be full, but the greatest 
number of visitors at any one time is but the merest 
handful in these pine-clad and rock-bound solitudes. 
Once away from the immediate vicinity of tent or 
inn, one may commune with nature quite alone and 
undisturbed. 

THOSSDeMURPELY 

September |, 1925. 
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The Yellowstone 


I 
THE ENTRANCES AND THE HIGHWAYS 


“The Government of the United States builded 
better than it knew when by act of Congress this 
peerless wonderland was set aside—secure from the 
ax of the woodsman, the rifle of the hunter, the 
shriek of the railway engine and the dash and dust 
of the motor car—for ‘the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people.’ Like many another, I had queried why 
the time might not be shortened and going made 
easier by introduction of the electric car or the 
automobile, but the trip itself proved a sufficient 
answer. Enthusiast as I am for the winged wheels, 
I am glad they are banned and barred in Yellow- 
stone Park. | rejoice that there is one spot still 
sacred to the old order of things—where you may 
yet have the atmosphere of the days of ’49, where 
your Concord coach-and-four rolls up to your inn 
as it did in the halcyon days of half a century ago, 
and where we may see the old-time Wild West as 
our fathers saw it. It may be a rather subdued and 
conventionalized Wild West, it is true—the Indians 
with anything but hostile intent watching your 
train as it glides through the little stations on the 
way, and you are forcibly reminded of the different 
state of affairs but yesterday, as it were, when you 
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pass within full view of the melancholy rows of 
stones marking the site of Custer’s last battle. The 
wild animals in the confines of the Park hardly de- 
serve the adjective; when some timid deer looks 
mildly at you from among the trees, hardly caring 
to get out of your way, or when some big friendly 
brown bear sidles up to you and takes a morsel out 
of your hand you think rather of menagerie ani- 
mals than denizens of the wild. How tame every- 
thing seems contrasted with the exploits of our 
childhood heroes in this same Wild West! And in 
the really excellent and in some cases unique hotels 
in the Park, one finds the very antithesis of the 
humble shack—more saloon than inn—that at rare 
intervals offered hospitality to the western way- 
farer of olden days.” 

It is now apparent that the spirit of prophecy 
was not strongly upon me when I wrote the fore- 
going paragraph, introductory to the story of our 
Yellowstone visit in the summer of nineteen hun- 
dred and nine. When, fifteen years later, the ‘“wan- 
derlust”” again led us to revisit geyserland, scarcely 
a single horse-drawn vehicle greeted us within the 
Park, and the historic Concord coaches were 
exhibited at various places as interesting relics of 
a bygone order of things. At Cody Station we saw 
one of these coaches in all its pristine glory, drawn 
by a spanking “‘four’’ in brass-trimmed harness, 
driven by a dashing native in broad-brimmed hat 
and buckskin jacket, who urged on us the novel 


experience of a ride in an “old-timer.” 
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The horse still holds his own on the trails, 
though he is all but banished from the highways. 
In his stead are smart-looking motor stages which 
carry eleven passengers besides the driver and 
which proved to be surprisingly comfortable. 
They cover the day’s distance in but a fraction of 
the time required by the coaches and allow much 
more time for side trips or rest at the stops. In 
addition to this they have shortened the round by a 
day and eliminated one of the hotels. They serve 
both hotels and camps on the same schedule and 
while they make pretty good speed on the easier 
stretches of road, they are so sturdy and so skill- 
fully handled that accidents are practically un- 
known. 

We had thought of making the trip in our own 
car—as thousands now do—but the long drive to 
reach the Park as contrasted with the comfort of 
a Pullman turned the scale against the plan. Nor 
did we regret our decision, believing that freedom 
from the care of our car and time saved by the 
carefully planned schedules of the transportation 
company more than compensated us for any ad- 
vantage an individual tour might have given us. 
Had more time been at our disposal the reverse 
might have been true, but to get the most out of 
four and one-half days independently one would 
have to possess a greater knowledge of the Park 
than falls to the average tourist, especially if he 
drives his own car, as ninety-nine per cent of the 


independent tourists do. 
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I would not apply these remarks to the tourist 
who is fortunate enough to be able to spend ten 
days or longer in the Park. In that case one would 
certainly enjoy many advantages from having his 
own car. Ninety per cent of the private cars which 
enter the Park carry a camping outfit which enables 
the owner to pitch his tent at any of the numerous 
public sites and to loaf as long as he wishes. It may 
be by lakeside, or along some bright, swift river, or 
again in some pine-scented glade, and enforced 
cleanliness everywhere makes for attractiveness. 
It is the favorite method of seeing Yellowstone and 
is constantly growing more popular; even now 
more people travel through the Park in private mo- 
tors than in the public conveyances, the total in 
1924 exceeding thirty thousand cars of all degrees. 
Indeed, its increase presents a serious problem for 
the future; the overcrowding of the camping sites, 
the increased fire hazard—a severe conflagration 
swept over many square miles in 1924—and the 
numerous accidents on the winding roads, all con- 
stitute serious dangers consequent on the advent 
of so many thousands of motor cars each season. 

When we made our round in 1909 there were 
but two entrances to the Park. Since then roads 
have entered from the west and south, and although 
these make access easier and bring more cars, they 
do not materially lessen congestion. They also pre- 
sent to the tourist who plans but one visit the 
problem of choosing the entrance and exit which 


promises for him the greatest attraction. Indeed, 
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by a little extra effort and some extra cost one may 
arrange on the regular round of four and one half 
days to take in the chief sights of all four entrances, 
though if this is done it is better to add a day. In 
case of private cars it can be easily accomplished 
in four or five days. It will no doubt be of interest 
to introduce here a short resume of our impressions 
of the different entrances, all of which we covered 
in our two visits to the Park. 

Gardiner, on the north, is the oldest and af- 
fords the easiest access. One reaches it by rail over 
a short branch from the Northern Pacific main line 
at Livingston, Montana, or by an automobile road 
following practically the same route. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Northern Pacific 
bring most of the rail passengers to this entrance. 
Two nights and a day are sufficient to take you 
from Chicago to Gardiner. The second morning 
you find yourself at the handsome Livingston sta- 
tion where the branch train is waiting and after a 
pleasant ride of two hours along the rapid green- 
and-crystal Yellowstone, the great entrance arch 
with its significant emblem, “For the Use and 
Benefit of the People,’’ breaks on your vision. 
Here you transfer to the motor stages of the trans- 
portation company— instead of the more romantic 
coach-and-four of our first visit—and following six 
or seven miles of perfect road, with much rugged 
and impressive scenery on either hand, you reach 
Mammoth Hot Springs about noon and can devote 


the rest of the day to exploration of that weirdly 
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beautiful region. There is also an afternoon train, 
but this is not nearly so desirable unless you plan 
to devote an extra day to Hot Springs and vicinity. 

The west entrance is reached by the Oregon 
Short Line of the Union Pacific System, which 
carries through Pullmans from Salt Lake City and 
Ogden. Many come or go by this route in order 
to devote a day or two to the sights of the City of 
the Saints and its vicinity—well worth while, as we 
can testify from the experiences of more than one 
sojourn in the old-time Mormon capital. The 
journey can be most comfortably made over night 
with a pause for breakfast at West Yellowstone 
Hotel, reaching Old Faithful about noon. The ride 
from West Yellowstone to Madison Junction fol- 
lowing the picturesque Madison River is a memor- 
able one through a parklike valley with low hill 
ranges on either side. These gradually grow bolder 
as one progresses eastward until they culminate in 
Mount Haynes and National Park Mountain near 
Madison Junction, where the Firehole and Gibbon 
Rivers unite to form the dashing Madison. One 
may, of course, cover this bit of road—some ten or 
a dozen miles—as a side trip in case he does not 
enter or leave from the west. 

The southern entrance is the newest, having 
been opened in 1921. The rail tourist entering by 
the south leaves the Chicago & Northwestern at 
Lander, Wyoming, for a two-day auto-stage ride 
to Yellowstone Lake or Old Faithful, pausing over- . 


night at Brooks Lake, where a pleasant inn has 
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been built especially for Park tourists. If one can 
give the extra day and enjoys motor staging, the 
trip from Lander to Moran is well worth while, 
passing some of the finest mountain scenery in the 
country. The road attains an elevation of 9545 
feet at Two-Gwo-Tee Pass and affords a matchless 
panorama of rugged peaks interspersed with deep 
valleys, glistening with shining lakes and threaded 
with rapid rivers. But if one does not care to spend 
the extra day or cannot conveniently come by the 
southern route, he may—as in our case—cover the 
most picturesque part of the road by a side trip to 
Moran from Old Faithful. Of this I shall write in 
detail further on in my story. 

The southern entrance is especially favored 
by private cars, which may leave the Lincoln 
Highway at Cheyenne, Rawlins, Granger, or fol- 
low the newly opened trail from Salt Lake City. 
During our run to Moran we met perhaps a 
hundred cars bearing the tags of a dozen or more 
states, hastening towards the southern gate, while 
there was only one motor-stage passenger. To get 
its share of Yellowstone travel the Northwestern 
will have to extend its line to Moran. 

Of all four entrances, the eastern, with its long 
ride up the picturesque—the word is permissible 
here—canyon of the Shoshone River and over the 
far-famed Sylvan Pass, gives the most thrills and 
there is no extra charge for the fifty-five mile ride 
to the Park line. This we chose on our second trip 


—the road was opened in 1915—reaching the 
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rustic but comfortable Burlington Inn at Cody in 
time for an early breakfast. Here we made our 
acquaintance with the modern motor stage used in 
the Park and our first favorable impression con- 
tinued throughout the tour. We found it roomy 
and comfortable, well cushioned and easy riding, 
with no top to interfere with the fullest enjoyment 
of the scenery, though, of course, the top folded at 
the rear could be put up in case of rainy weather. 
Quite a procession of these cars left that morning, 
since on that particular day the ingoing party con- 
sisted of about one hundred people. 

Stage parties are made up as far as possible 
in accordance with the wishes of the members, but 
we found it quite satisfactory to take our chances 
in the allotment of our party, and the pleasant ac- 
quaintances formed during the five days’ jaunt 
fully justified our course. And I do not doubt that 
had our lot fallen with any other coach the result 
would have been quite the same. One takes little 
chance of unpleasant or undesirable acquaintances 
in the company of the average Yellowstone tour- 
ists. 

We thought ourselves fortunate that our party 
included a pleasant old gentleman, somewhat 
talkative and self-opinionated, it is true, but an old- 
time mining and railroad promoter in the moun- 
tains, possessed of a wide fund of knowledge of 
the West, its fauna, flora and history. But for him 
we should often have missed the flowers, shrub- 


bery, berries, trees and animals that abound in the 
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Park. At every pause he brought to our attention 
something of the kind he had discovered which a 
less practiced eye must have overlooked. Besides, 
he had a fund of stories and a ready wit which did 
much to entertain the party. 

Wonders begin early on the Cody Road. As 
you leave the town you observe on a rounded knoll 
to the left the giant equestrian statue of Buffalo 
Bill by Helen Payne Whitney, erected in 1924 in 
honor of the great scout of whom so many memo- 
ries linger in this enchanted region. The road, sur- 
prisingly good and free from dust, follows the great 
gorge far above the green foaming river. It is 
overshadowed by cliffs which rise higher and 
higher as one approaches the portentious gate 
through which the Shoshone pours its raging waters 
from its mountain valley into the wide plain below. 
Cut in the side of almost vertical walls at the ap- 
proach to the dam, the road winds around rocky 
ledges, the turbulent river two or three hundred 
feet below and the precipices towering hundreds of 
feet above—not a situation to put nervously in- 
clined people entirely at their ease. 

Our first stop was at the Government dam, 
the stages pulling up at the roadside to permit us to 
dismount and inspect this famous engineering feat. 
Some idea of the stupendous wedge-shaped chasm 
which it closes may be gained by the fact that its 
height, 328 feet, is greater than its width at the top, 
200 feet—though it is inaccurate to say that it 


*‘closes’”’ a chasm whose walls rise hundreds of 
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feet above the top of the dam. Behind it lies a lake 
four by ten miles in extreme dimension, holding 
nearly half a million “‘acre feet’’ of water. 

Leaving the dam we passed through a long 
tunnel cut in the solid granite and followed for 
some distance a narrow ledge forty or fifty feet 
above the water. Soon, however, the canyon 
widened and as we left the lake the road coursed 
through a narrow valley closely following the river, 
which we crossed and recrossed ere we reached its 
sources. On either hand, at a little distance, rose 
irregular walls of reddish stone, dashed here and 
there with the dense green of pines and surmounted 
by pinnacles fretted by wind and rain into thou- 
sands of weird forms suggesting, even to the dullest 
imagination, fantastic sculptures. Thor’s Anvil, 
the Goose, the Cabin, Elephant’s Head, and many 
other fanciful objects are plain enough when one 
views them from the proper angle. Chimney Rock 
is a slender shaft hundreds of feet high, split from 
a vertical cliff and seemingly ready to topple over 
—though it has probably stood firmly for centuries. 
The Holy City is a grotesquely sculptured cliff 
faintly reminiscent of some vast, weatherworn 
cathedral front surmounted by an array of fantastic 
spires and pinnacles. 

Past these and other queer freaks of time and 
chance we wended our way, following the green 
dashing river and steadily climbing the long, grad- 
ual eastern slope of the Absaroka Range. At higher 


altitudes trees and shrubs are more plentiful, chiefly 
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tall somber pines and ghostly aspens interspersed 
with endless varieties of wild flowers. Beyond the 
north fork of the river still stands Buffalo Bill’s old- 
time hunting lodge, now a summer resort, sur- 
rounded by numerous cabins. It is a huge log struc- 
ture capable of accommodating quite a company— 
suitable to the spectacular scale of doing things of 
which the famous scout was so fond. Two or three 
miles farther we passed the eastern boundary of the 
Park and our caravan paused at the lunch station, 
where we had an hour for a substantial, quickly 
served meal. Beyond here the road sharply rises 
and we experienced some real mountain climbing 
on the curves and switchbacks of Sylvan Pass, the 
road growing continually steeper as we approached 
the summit. The road is fairly wide and smooth, 
with a natural surface of decomposed rock which 
makes it safe in wet weather. The sturdy cars 
climb the heavy rise steadily and at a surprising 
speed considering their weight and passenger load. 
At the summit—elevation 8650 feet—we paused to 
contemplate the imposing array of cliffs and spires 
and the still higher slopes on which snow banks 
yet lingered. Here we passed the famous loop 
where the road swings a wide circle and crosses 
over itself, cutting out the heaviest and most dan- 
gerous grade of the climb. 

Not far beyond the summit are two or three 
lovely little mountain lakes, emerald green, sky 
blue or dull silver, as the changing light moods fall 


on them, and at one of these is a rest station where 
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we have a quarter of an hour to admire the beauti- 
ful surroundings. Here our wild flower “fans’’-— 
and this included pretty nearly everyone in our 
party—discovered no end of specimens to engage 
their botanical lore—or lack of it, as the case might 
be. Here, too, we had the novel experience of an 
early August snowstorm, which pelted us with 
heavy, moist flakes, gradually merging into a 
shower so brisk that the cape top was put up— 
much to our disgust, since the cloud effects were 
glorious beyond words and some of the finest vistas 
of the run flashed into view as we coursed down the 
sweeping curves. The shower soon ceased and 
great white ‘“‘thunderheads’’ swept the distant 
peaks, while a rainbow flung its radiant arch over 
the forest-clad hills far beneath. Soon Yellowstone 
Lake flashed into view, its gleaming surface reflect- 
ing the intense blue of the sky, flecked with lucent 
silver of the drifting clouds. 

But I am forgetting that I started only to tell 
of the eastern entrance; my enthusiasm is carrying 
me well into the Park—a story which belongs to 
another chapter. I have said enough, I hope, to 
convince any prospective visitor who expects to 
come but once that the Cody entrance should be 
included if possible. Before leaving the subject | 
should add that there are many fine camping sites 
along the road and also numerous cabins and road 
houses. 

As a finale to the chapter of entrances and 


recent innovations I may add a few words concern- 
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ing the vast improvement of the Park roads since 
our former visit. In 1909 there was much bad, 
rutty, dusty road—there is little such now; the 
main round of the Park has been widened and the 
surface, excepting a few miles, is quite smooth. 
There are still many blind corners and dangerous 
curves requiring caution and some portions of the 
road are limited to one-way traffic. The motor 
trafic regulations are strict and the penalties for 
violation are severe, so it behooves the independent 
motorist to familiarize himself with all the rules of 
the road before attempting a round of the Park. 
For, despite all the rules, accidents to private cars 
are numerous; of these we had ocular demonstra- 
tion in some badly smashed cars which collided at 
a curve. On the day after our entry a careless 
driver went off the Cody road into the Shoshone 
dam, drowning himself and four passengers, while 
the previous week a man and his wife had been 
killed by backing over the rim at the Canyon. All 
these accidents were due to gross carelessness. The 
careless driver not only suffers himself but is often 
a menace to other people. That such disasters are 
unnecessary is proven by the fact that the skilled 
drivers who conduct the motor stages over the Park 
roads every day of the season have practically no 
accidents. 
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The tourist who does not carry his own camp- 
ing outfit has the choice of the excellent hotels or 
the well-managed, comfortable permanent camps 
as his stopping-places while enroute through the 
Park. If he goes by the regular stage, he must de- 
cide in advance, since he will be routed through 
with a camp or hotel party, as the case may be, and 
there is, of course, a higher charge for the hotels. 
The advent of the motor stage has cut the standard 
tour from six to four days, at the same time giving 
one a better opportunity to see more of the Park 
wonders. The charge for the tour, which includes 
transportation and hotel or camp accommodations, 
seems moderate, indeed, if one cc nsiders the enor- 
mous investment and operating expense and the 
comparatively short season during which the Park 
is open. 

Perhaps about an equal number go by the 
regular hotel and camping routes; the former ap- 
peals to the traveler who dislikes the slight incon- 
veniences of a canvas-tent bedroom. Generally 
speaking, the hotels may also be preferred by the 
more elderly and less vigorous tourists, but motives 
will be so diverse that generalization is scarcely pos- 
sible. The permanent camps will be found, with 


one exception, in the vicinity of the hotels, and are 
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charmingly located, often in pine forests by lake or 
river; they are clean and the sanitation is good. 
Many of the tents afford the privacy and conveni- 
ence of the ordinary hotel bedroom and are heated 
by small wood stoves in which the attendants build 
fires before the tourists rise. There may be more 
freedom and informality in the camps, with a larger 
proportion of young people, and the camping 
parties perhaps enjoy themselves more hilariously 
than do the hotel guests. Everybody in both camps 
and hotels is free to attend the open-air entertain- 
ments given every fine night about a big campfire 
at the camp's site. 

Comfort and convenience have been so care- 
fully looked after at the Yellowstone hotels that 
even the experienced traveler will be surprised at 
the excellence of the service. These remote inns 
will compare favorably with the best resort hotels 
of the country and the motor truck has largely over- 
come the disadvantage they formerly suffered when 
it was necessary to bring their supplies a consider- 
able distance by wagon. The bill-of-fare is excellent 
in quality and variety. Almost every convenience is 
supplied and all of the hotels have numerous rooms 
with bath in connection. Everything, however, is 
quite informal; one may take his ease at his inn, as 
desired by the Shakespearian worthy. Any idea 
that an extensive wardrobe need be carried by the 
tourist who stops at the hotels is a delusion; no one 
“dresses for dinner.”’ [I did not see a single “dress 


suit’ during my round and | doubt if there were 
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any in the Park. Indeed, the whole tendency, if 
we are to judge from impressions gained from our 
two tours, is more and more toward complete in- 
formality. In 1909 a girl in knickers—to say noth- 
ing of a gray-haired matron—would have caused a 
distinct sensation; even the ladies who went on the 
trails wore “divided skirts’’ to meet the exigencies 
of horseback riding. Fifteen years later knickers 
were almost the rule for younger folks and not a 
few who might be grandmothers were attired in a 
manner that a few years ago they would have re- 
garded with undisguised horror. Indeed, with the 
prevailing pants, puttees, hobnailed shoes, bobbed 
hair and sunburn, we were sometimes at a loss to 
quickly differentiate the sex of some of the people 
we met. 

Quite as much marked as informality of attire 
was the progress toward freedom and democracy of 
conduct—tourists seldom wait for formal introduc- 
tions. You may feel free to hail an enchanting 
miss in knickers when you come up with her on a 
hike and engage in conversation with the freedom 
of old acquaintance; you may find she is from your 
own state and by degrees you will trace mutual 
friends. You may also see the same girl after din- 
ner clad in the most engaging of ballroom attire and 
quite ready to “‘trip the light fantastic’’ with you 
on the strength of the afternoon acquaintance. [| 
must confess, though, the ballrooms seemed rather 
poorly patronized during our round, though at the 


height of the season; probably in most cases the 
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strenuous activities of the day make for early re- 
tiring. 

All this, however, is not very germane to the 
theme of this chapter, which is to deal with our ex- 
periences after passing the eastern portal and our 
impressions of the Canyon Hotel and its marvelous 
surroundings. For the eastern entrance takes you 
to the Canyon Hotel or camp for the night and 
gives you the world-famous canyon and the match- 
lessly glorious falls as your introductory chapter 
of Yellowstone wonders. In my remarks on the 
Cody Road I have already told of our journey over 
the summit of Sylvan Pass and down its winding 
course to the head of Yellowstone Lake. Crossing 
the river at this point we entered the beautiful 
Hayden Valley and followed a splendid road, never 
far from the stream, through a stretch of quiet, pas- 
toral landscape as unsensational as any to be found 
in the Park. The weird mud volcano, some fifty 
feet in diameter, a great seething cauldron of boil- 
ing mud, uncanny and malodorous, is the only 
notable evidence of geyser action in the twenty 
miles. There are no startling phenomena aside 
from this along the way; a splendid road with easy 
grades leads through a wide grassy valley along a 
tranquil, shining river resting in broad quiet reaches 
and giving no hint of the awful fury awaiting it 
just beyond. From our seat beside the driver—it. 
was our turn to occupy this coveted position—we 
had a splendid view of river and valley, and the 


grass-covered hillocks brought sharply to mind bits 
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of country we had recently seen in the Scotch 
Highlands. 

The Canyon Hotel, where we were to pass the 
night, is the newest of the four, having been opened 
in 1911 to replace the rather crazy old structure 
whose discomforts are among the less pleasant 
memories of our earlier visit to the Park. It is a 
huge, low, frame-and-shingle building with a front- 
age of a thousand feet or more, situated on a little 
rise overlooking the canyon, though, unfortunately, 
no glimpse of the grand gorge can be had from any 
part of the hotel. The architect of the ultra rustic 
Old Faithful Inn has pursued a very different motif 
in this later creation, whose interior is smoothly 
finished and carpeted and furnished more after the 
conventional manner of high-class resort hotels. 
Its outstanding feature is the immense ballroom or 
“lounge” extending as a separate structure from 
the main building, its pointed roof rising some sixty 
feet above the floor, being finished inside with 
smooth natural birch veneer, and the open beams 
beneath are covered in a similar manner. The 
chandeliers are unique—cases of soft-toned glass 
ten feet long by two feet square enclosing hundreds 
of electric bulbs. There are many cozy corners 
with plenty of comfortable chairs, making a very 
enticing place to loaf and read the latest novel if 
you are so inclined to spend your time. The mam- 
moth dining-room, some two hundred feet in 
length, is also finished in the satiny birch veneer. 


It is well lighted by long rows of windows overlook- 
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ing the pine-clad hills, a bright, cheerful apartment 
with snowy linen, shining silver, and neat, attentive 
waitresses, a veritable haven for the tired and 
hungry tourist who has just finished the run from 
Cody. Although this is only a hundred miles, so 
varied and sensational are the road and scenery that 
we had the impression of a much longer journey 
and were quite ready for the substantial dinner 
served shortly after our arrival. And I might re- 
mark here that as compared with our earlier experi- 
ence in the Park, we noted a marked improvement 
in the hotel meals, which now compare favorably 
with the best resort hotels of California or the East 
—fresh milk, fruit and vegetables superseding the 
““tinned”’ edibles which generally prevailed a dozen 
years ago. 

After dinner the guests sought various diver- 
sions; several stages departed for the camp across 
the river, where an entertainment of instrumental 
music and singing was given around a great open 
campfire; others wended their way a mile or more 
to the “bear dump,’’ where these denizens of the 
“wild” came at twilight to feast on the hotel gar- 
bage—a dozen or more, including two very shy 
grizzlies. Others of the guests were scattered 
about the immense “lounge” to engage later in 
dancing; and many, like ourselves, “turned in” 
rather early with the plan of rising for a full fore- 
noon among the wonders of the vicinity. 

Our first objective in the morning was the 


famous Inspiration Point, two miles up the canyon. 
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The excellent road follows the edge of the great 
gorge, affording frequent views of its prismatic 
walls and wild green river far beneath, until the 
high vantage ground of Inspiration Point is 
reached. Here we dismounted and wended our 
way to a platform from which we had a two-mile 
sweep of the canyon looking toward the falls. 

A long silence ensued as we contemplated the 
panorama before us. Words are indeed idle; 
photographs are misleading; the masterpiece of the 
artist is inadequate. These may give some idea of 
the contour of the canyon and some hint of its 
coloring, but the awful distances, the overpowering 
vastness, dawn upon one only when his own eyes 
look upon the scene. It is this that quite over- 
whelms the beholder, who as a rule has little to say 
the first few minutes when the canyon in its full 
splendor bursts on his vision. There it lies before 
him, resplendent in every color of the spectrum, a 
vast rent in the mountain valley one-third of a mile 
deep, and at its bottom, too far away to be heard, 
dashes the vexed river, a hundred feet wide, they 
tell us, but seemingly a mere writhing thread of 
emerald. The falls in the distance seem dazzling 
columns of snowy whiteness edged with rainbows 
and half hidden at times in white mist. The pre- 
vailing hue of the canyon walls is pale yellow, but 
there are many dashes of warmer coloring, from 
soft browns and pinks to blood red. The sides are 
fretted into a thousand fanciful architectural shapes 


—spires and turrets and battlemented walls—and 
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in places the eroded rocks have an odd semblance to 
a ruined church or castle. The canyon is quite de- 
void of vegetation, though here and there stately 
pine trees have fastened themselves in inaccessible 
places on its walls. 

We retraced our way over the same road, 
pausing at Grand View and Point Lookout for the 
aspect of the gorge afforded from these two vantage 
points. At the former we had a close view of the 
famous eagle’s nest (or, more properly, osprey’s, 
as the guide informed us) where for many years 
these birds have reared their young, one parent 
sheltering the brood from the fervid sun with out- 
spread wings, while the other brings in a fish for 
dinner. At Point Lookout we had a much closer 
view of the great fall and conversation was quite 
drowned in its resonant roar. Here it stands before 
the beholder as an almost unbroken shining com- 
pact pillar of lucent silver more than three hundred 
feet high and one hundred feet in width at the nar- 
rowest point. Not far from here one may descend 
by means of a five-hundred-foot stairway to the 
brink of the lower fall—an experience well worth 
while to those who are adequate to the strenuous 
descent and climb. In no other way, however, can 
one gain so profound an impression of the tremen- 
dous height and prodigious power possibilities of 
the fall. A mile farther, passing in front of the 
hotel, we came to the graceful Chittenden Bridge, 
which, with a single concrete arch spans the rapid 


river a short distance above Upper Fall, which we 
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paused to view on the other side. The descent to 
the brink is not nearly so long as at Lower Fall, and 
from the platform one can almost touch the wild 
silver-white torrent that roars over the hundred- 
foot cliff. 

Artist’s Point, a mile beyond the camp, was 
chosen by Thomas Moran as the spot from which 
to paint the great picture of the Yellowstone Can- 
yon now hanging in the rotunda of our National 
Capitol. Mr. Moran himself considered this the 
best general viewpoint, since one stands almost 
directly above the writhing jade-green river a 
thousand feet below and looks up the vast vari- 
colored gorge directly toward the dazzling column 
of Lower Fall. Here you have a superb view of 
both walls of the chasm, with their myriads of 
weird sculptures and fantastic colorings. You also 
catch a distant glimpse of the wooded hills, the dark 
green of the pines stretching in irregular billows to 
the turquoise sky that bends down to meet them. 

Of course every extended description of the 
canyon must quote the words of Rudyard Kipling, 
who was a very early Park visitor and who recorded 
in his ““American Notes’ his impressions of the 
Yellowstone: ‘‘All that I can say is that without 
warning or preparation | looked into a gulf 1,700 
feet deep, with eagles and fish-hawks circling far 
below. And the sides of that gulf were one wild 
welter of color—crimson, emerald, cobalt, ochre, 
amber, honey splashed with port wine, snow white, 


vermilion, lemon, and silver-grey in wide washes. 
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The sides did not fall sheer, but were graven by 
time and water and air into monstrous heads of 
kings, dead chiefs—men and women of the old 
time. So far below that no sound of strife could 
reach us, the Yellowstone River ran, a finger-wide 
strip of jade green. The sunlight took those 
wondrous walls and gave fresh hues to those that 
Nature had already laid there. 

“Evening crept through the pines that 
shadowed us, but the full glory of the day flamed 
in the canyon as we went out very cautiously to 
a jutting piece of rock—hblood-red or pink it was— 
that hung above the deepest deeps of all.” 

The color effects of the canyon and falls 
naturally vary greatly with the changes of weather 
and the hour of the day. Hence your impressions 
on different visits may vary. A lady said to me as 
we looked up the gorge from Artist’s Point, “We 
were here ten years ago and the colors are not 
nearly so brilliant as they were then. They must 
be slowly fading.”” Perhaps there was some differ- 
ence in the days—the canyon is doubtless most 
brilliant under cloudless June skies; perhaps the 
first view makes an impression in many cases that 
subsequent ones do not equal. In my case | think 
the edge was taken off a little by my previous visit. 
Possibly the canyon did not seem quite so stupen- 
dous and colorful as when it first burst on my vis- 
ion. A second visit breeds more or less familiarity 
with almost everything on this mundane sphere, 


unless it is the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
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The aspect of the canyon changes greatly as 
the sun descends. Twilight falls early into its 
mighty deeps and the mysterious blue shadows 
which gather there serve to heighten the weird ef- 
fect of the spires, towers and beetling cliffs. The 
color fades into shadows of varying depth, but the 
great white column of the fall persists. Much the 
same effect is seen by moonlight, though on excep- 
tionally brilliant nights color may be differentiated, 
and the silver white fall is even more beautiful than 
in the glare of noonday. 

We left the gloriously tinted gorge, the rush- 
ing emerald river and the white splendor of the falls 
with many a lingering, regretful look, for it was not 
likely that we should view them again. I should 
pity anyone who could turn away from these. 
crowning beauties of this wonderful region indif- 
ferent to the thought that perhaps he had looked 
on them for the last time. But there is still so much 
that we have not seen—and two visits to the Yel- 
lowstone will have to suffice. 
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We elected to take the Mount Washburn road 


to Mammoth Hot Springs—on our former visit we 
missed this famous viewpoint because it was 
shrouded in clouds. No such misfortune threatened 
us to-day. Clear and sharp the giant peak was 
limned against the almost solid blue of the sky, and 
with our glasses we could make out quite distinctly 
the details of the rough stone edifice crowning the 
summit. The mountain rises ten thousand, one 
hundred feet above sea level, or nearly half a mile 
above the Canyon Hotel, and the crest is reached 
by a constant climb of nearly eleven miles. 

For the first six miles the excellent road rises 
steadily by easy grades, wandering through tree- 
dotted meadows spangled with wild flowers of end- 
less variety and color. Indeed, a Park authority 
declares that along the Mount Washburn drive “‘one 
sees flowers fresher, brighter, and more compelling 
than anywhere else in the Park;’’ and surely they 
must be at their zenith about the first of August. 
In the study of some of these the botanist of our 
party brought to her assistance a fairly powerful 
pocket microscope, which revealed an unguessed 
world of fairylike beauty in some of the tiniest and, 
apparently, the simplest blooms. Many were the 


exclamations of surprise and delight from members 
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of our party who for the first time looked through 
the little folding lens at some flower cluster that to 
the naked eye might appear a single bloom but 
which the glass resolved into myriads of blossoms, 
each perfect in every detail of petals, pistil and 
stamens. One might bea tiny waxlike lily, another 
a diminutive but brilliant orchid, another a minia- 
ture apple blossom, and so on in endless variety. 
When you go to the Park remember to carry a 
pocket lens of ten or twelve diameters with you— 
it will awaken a new interest in the flowers. 

The real ascent of the mountain began as we 
left the main road to Dunraven Pass. The forest 
gradually diminished to stunted trees and the 
flowery dales gave way to forbidding granite slopes, 
though even here and to the very summit some 
forms of wild flowers persisted. Lupine, for in- 
stance, almost white near Mammoth Springs, be- 
comes deep purple blue near the summit, and the 
plants lie close to the earth to escape the rude 
winds that sweep over them almost ceaselessly. 

It is three and one-half miles from the Dun- 
raven Pass junction to the summit, follow- 
ing a typical mountain road with many steep 
pitches and sharp switchbacks around blind corners. 
It contributes not a little to your peace of mind that 
one-way traffic only is permitted and that there is 
no danger of a chance meeting as the big car turns 
round an overhanging cliff. 

We soon left the trees and grassy glades and 


wended our way among a wilderness of immense 
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boulders and granite walls which grew sterner and 
barer as we approached the summit. Yet even here 
the wild flowers prevailed, though we paid little 
attention to them as we became wholly absorbed in 
the ever increasing grandeur of the panorama that 
unfolded farther and wider as we ascended. It was a 
relief to one who had had to catch such scenes from 
the corner of his eye as he directed his car along 
some ticklish road, to sit back at his ease—the 
Yellowstone bus drivers give you no qualms—and 
enjoy the view to his heart’s content. At the sum- 
mit was a considerable space where cars were 
parked while we dismounted to admire the world- 
famous view at an elevation of ten thousand one 
hundred feet above sea level. It is the highest 
easily accessible point in the Park, somewhat north 
of the center, and ideally located for a far-reaching 
outlook over that portion of the Yellowstone best 
known to tourists. 

Almost at its foot runs the canyon of the 
Yellowstone—a vast yellow rent in the pine- 
covered plain—and just beyond looms the purple 
peak of Amethyst Mountain, only a little lower 
than Mount Washburn itself. Just outside the 
northeast confines of the Park rise the twin spires 
of Pilot and Index Peaks, nearly a thousand feet 
higher than our viewpoint. A sea of rugged hills 
stretches between, some of them with snow flecks 
on their red granite slopes. Southward, seemingly 
but a little distance, lie the ragged outlines of Yel- 


lowstone Lake, glittering like molten silver in the 
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tempered sunlight. Beyond it, eastward, the lofty 
summits of the giants of the Absaroka Range— 
Langford, Schurz, Colter Mountains—all more 
than ten thousand feet, thrust their granite spires 
above the velvet mantle of the far-reaching pine 
forests. Due south flash the gems of Lewis, Sho- 
shone and Heart Lakes, and far beyond them, 
softened by the blue haze of this perfect summer 
day, rise the vast rounded bulk of Mount Moran 
and the stern, sky-piercing spires of the Grand 
Teton. These, nearly one hundred miles distant, 
are outside the present confines of the Park, but 
there is a movement on foot to extend the Park 
limits to take in the Jackson Hole Country and the 
great peaks to the northeast. Nearer at hand to the 
southward is the vast central basin, the scene of 
action of most of the geysers, hot springs and other 
volcanic phenomena, whose presence is indicated 
by puffs of white vapor. They seem peaceful and 
quiet enough from this far viewpoint; it is hard to 
realize their scalding heat and violent action which 
startle you when near by. To the north and west 
extends a vast panorama of pine-clad hills and 
rugged summits of snow-flecked granite of which 
the giants, Electric Peak (11,000 feet) and Gray’s 
Peak (10,300 feet), predominate. The road by 
which we are to descend is visible nearly all the 
way to Tower Fall, a distance of five or six miles, 
and the light buff walls of Tower Creek Canyon 
break sharply on the dark green of the heavily 


massed pines. 
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Having viewed the panorama from the various 
points of the compass (aided by glasses which 
helped but little on distant objects, owing to the 
haze) and having studied the details as our short 
time permitted, we passed around for a general im- 
pression of the ‘“‘ensemble.’” There was a wonder- 
ful play of light on the hills—a mottled, hazy day, 
yet clear enough to plainly distinguish all the major 
features of the scene. The lower hills, pine clad, 
seemed as if a dark green velvet mantle had been 
flung over them, contrasting sharply with the pale 
green areas of marsh and meadow and the silver 
flashes of the scattered lakes. We wished we could 
follow the advice of good old John Muir, who 
pleaded, “‘Do not let your town habits draw you 
away to the hotel. Stay on this good fire-mountain 
and spend the night among the stars. Watch their 
glorious bloom until the dawn, and get one more 
baptism of light. Then, with fresh heart, go down 
to your work and whatever your fate, under what- 
ever ignorance or knowledge you may afterward 
chance to suffer, you will remember these fine, wild 
views, and look back with joy to your wanderings 
in the blessed old Yellowstone Wonderland.” 

There are, however, no accommodations for 
the enthusiast who might wish to carry out this 
suggestion—not even a camping space on the bare 
summit. One of course might don his sleeping bag 
and pillow his head on a rock, as Muir so often did 
in his mountain wanderings, but I fancy such heroic 


visitors are few and far between. 
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Our driver reminded us that our half hour on 
the mountain top had elapsed; we must start on the 
downward trek. On the north side of the summit 
we found a great snow field of several acres and 
some playfully inclined young people gave us the 
novel experience of being pelted with snowballs in 
midsummer. 

The greater part of the way to Tower Fall we 
wound through wide, grassy meadows, entering 
pine forests at the foot of the slope. A walk of a 
few hundred feet brought us to the brink of Tower 
Creek Canyon, from which we had a splendid view 
of the slender column of crystal water falling sheer 
one hundred and thirty feet. High above the pool 
of green water at the foot of the cataract rose the 
slender, spire-like pinnacles of eroded yellow sand- 
stone which led the explorer to give the name to 
Tower Fall. One of these pinnacles, the Needle, 
rises nearly three hundred feet from the bottom of 
the canyon. The words of the discoverer, penned 
some thirty years ago, should forever be associated 
with the entrancing scene which he so vividly and 
gracefully describes: 

“Nothing can be more chastely beautiful than 
this lovely cascade, hidden away in the dim light of 
overshadowing rocks and woods, its very voice 
hushed to a low murmur, unheard at the distance 
of a few hundred yards. Thousands might pass by 
within half a mile and not dream of its existence; 
but once seen, it passes to the list of most pleasant 


memories.” 
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Mr. Moran’s picture of a glimpse of the creek 
not far from the fall may at first impression seem 
highly colored, but one who views the scene at 
noonday must remember that it presents a very 
different aspect in the glow of sunset. 

At the time of our earlier visit to the Park, 
Tower Fall was the goal of the infrequent and ven- 
turesome tourist. Now it is one of the most fre- 
quented spots along the line of the standard tour. 
A large public camping ground is near by, while 
only two miles away is Camp Roosevelt, one of the 
permanent camps of the Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Co. This is a favorite starting point for 
many trail trips—to the Petrified Forest, to Grass- 
hopper Glacier, Soda Butte, Death’s Gulch, and the 
strange ‘‘Hoodoos’”’ of Miller Creek. 

Leaving Camp Roosevelt, we followed the 
main road—vastly improved since we last traversed 
it—down the steep slopes of a heavily wooded can- 
yon. Here old Jesse James, the famous bandit bear 
of the Yellowstone, stepped out of a thicket and 
squatted himself fairly in the middle of the road, 
bringing our car toa stop. The old rascal got the 
bonbons he wanted and with a grunt of satisfaction 
walked back into the thicket to repeat his holdup on 
the next car. A little farther on, we saw a beautiful 
doe with a dainty, spotted fawn eyeing us fearlessly 
from the roadside. 

From the canyon we came into a wide, treeless 
meadow where, the driver told us, thousands of 


elks feed in the winter. Beyond this we entered a 
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rugged hill range from which we emerged into the 
pleasant little valley, the site of Fort Yellowstone, 
the capital of the Park. 

Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel is a huge, plain 
building utterly lacking in the distinctiveness of its 
compeers in the Park, but, withal, a quiet, comfor- 
table place to “put up” and in some respects the 
most satisfactory of all. After dinner I walked 
about in the twilight admiring the quiet beauty of 
the mountain barriers whose rugged walls encircle 
this lovely little valley. Westward, they stood 
sharply against the lucent, orange-tinted sky, and 
on the east the peaks were shrouded in an amethyst 
haze. With a rapid succession of light and color 
changes, night settled down, and the stars were 
soon shining with that diamond-like brilliancy so 
marked in these high altitudes. At the hotel in the 
evening we listened to an interesting talk on the 
Yellowstone and its phenomena by the Superin- 
tendent, who reminded us of the extensive museum 
which is open daily to the visitor. 

Among the more interesting phenomena of 
the Park are the Mammoth Hot Springs near Fort 
Yellowstone. The waters, issuing from the earth 
just below the boiling point and heavily charged 
with mineral deposits, have in long course of time 
built up strange, beautifully colored terraces, many 
of them of great extent. In the main these are of 
snowy whiteness, giving the semblance of sculp- 
tured marble, but others are of variegated coloring, 


in which pink and orange seem to predominate. 
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This is due to a small vegetable growth—not to 
mineral pigments, as might be supposed—and the 
color vanishes when the spring becomes extinct. 
Some of the springs take the form of pools several 
hundred feet in diameter, and the water is of re- 
markable transparency, despite the heavy solution 
of minerals it carries. Of this Dr. Hayden said: 
“The wonderful transparency of the water sur- 
passes anything of the kind | have ever seen in any 
other part of the world. The sky, with the smallest 
cloud that flits across it, is reflected in its clear 
depths, and the ultramarine colors, more vivid than 
the sea, are greatly heightened by constant, gentle 
vibrations. One can look down into the clear 
depths and see with perfect distinctness, the 
minutest ornament on the inner sides of the basin; 
and the exquisite beauty of the coloring and the 
variety of forms baffle any attempt to portray them 
either with pen or pencil.”’ 
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IV 
MAMMOTH SPRINGS TO OLD FAITHFUL 


It was a bright, crisp morning when we left 
Fort Yellowstone after having devoted some time 
to the pleasant little village and the always interest- 
ing phenomena of the immediate vicinity. As our 
stage ascended the winding road out of the valley 
we had many varying views of the grassy plateau 
with its encircling peaks. We passed directly 
alongside Jupiter Terrace, the largest and most 
beautiful of the remarkable formations built up by 
the hot, mineral-charged springs of this region. Its 
walls, like delicately carved pink and white marble, 
form great basins in which lie the clear, aquamarine 
waters reflecting the blue heavens and overhanging 
cliffs. 

A mile farther is the inaptly named Silver 
Gate, with the so-called Hoodoos—huge blocks of 
limestone—scattered on either hand in every con- 
ceivable position, many of them as large as a good- 
sized house. The whole effect is uncanny; what 
cataclysm tumbled these huge stones in such con- 
fusion as though they were a child’s marbles? 
The most plausible theory holds that at some dis- 
tant time the river eroded vast caves beneath a 
part of the mountain, which collapsed in these un- 


wieldy blocks of stone. Another guess is that they 
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were deposited by the huge glacier which scooped 
out the valley at Mammoth Springs. 

At the Golden Gate, just beyond the Hoodoos, 
the road passes over a concrete causeway built at 
the expense and under the supervision of the 
United States Government, a really impressive 
piece of engineering which a competent authority 
declares quite unique. The splendid cement road, 
protected by substantial balustrades and supported 
upon massive rounded arches, clings to the almost 
perpendicular side of the cliff. The view from 
either entrance of the canyon is a beautiful one and 
the yellow lichen covering the rocks has given the 
pass its name—Golden Gate. On one side of the 
road giant cliffs throw their stern outlines high into 
the heavens, and far below on the opposite side 
dashes the clear mountain stream. There is an un- 
canny possibility to disturb the passer-by—at times 
masses of rock become detached from the cliffs and 
plunge downward upon the road, and but recently 
a huge fragment had been broken in this manner 
from the cement balustrade. 

In the next few miles were passed many ob- 
jects of curious interest and we were delighted by 
some of the finest mountain panoramas to be seen 
in the Yellowstone. Northward, Electric Peak, 
which overtops all other mountains within the con- 
fines of the Park, raises its snow-flecked summit to 
a height of nearly twelve thousand feet, while to 


the south and west we beheld an array of rough 
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forested hills, some of which attain an elevation of 
about ten thousand feet. 

The road passes directly below Obsidian Cliff, 
a curious mountain of black volcanic glass, so hard 
that slivers were used by the Indians for knives and 
arrowheads. There are numerous pools and lake- 
lets along the way, and at the famous beaver dam 
we had the good fortune to catch a glimpse of the 
industrious animals at work. 

Our first pause was at Norris Basin, twenty 
miles from Mammoth Hot Springs, where we were 
allowed time to walk about the strange, steaming 
pools, curiously colored streams, steam vents and 
miniature geysers—all of which proved only a hint 
of the greater wonders awaiting us at Old Faithful. 
Nearby we saw the old Fountains Hotel (now 
closed), where we stopped for the night on our first 
visit to the Park. 

Beyond Norris we entered the canyon of the 
Gibbon River, which we crossed and recrossed in 
the five miles to its junction with the Firehole, 
forming the Madison. It is a broad, rippling stream 
which, as it leaves the high walls of the canyon, 
drops some eighty feet in a picturesque cataract. 
At the junction of the rivers the road swings south- 
ward, following the course of the Firehole, a swift, 
crystal-clear stream, usually of considerable vol- 
ume. It runs directly through the great geyser 
field of Upper Basin and the temperature of its 
waters is noticeably raised by the geysers and hot 


springs that pour into it. We paused several times 
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to view the lovely chromatic pools along the way 
and by lucky chance were favored with a discharge 
of Riverside Geyser shortly after we reached Old 
Faithful. This is directly on the margin of the 
Firehole and discharges its waters at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees—the only geyser that 
varies much from the vertical. 

Old Faithful Inn looked as unique and inviting 
as it appeared when we saw it fifteen years before. 
Its like is hardly to be found elsewhere; El Tovar, 
at the Grand Canyon may resemble, but can hardly 
compare with it. For the Old Faithful Inn is quite 
as unique as the wonderland in which it stands. It 
is distinctly a product of the wilderness which sur- 
rounds it. Its design and construction are peculiar- 
ly appropriate to its location in the heart of the 
mountains and forest of the Park, from which the 
materials were drawn. Mighty unhewn pine 
trunks, rough boulders and undressed slabs are 
happily co-ordinated in the great structure, and 
everywhere gnarled, twisted branches—the strang- 
est ever seen—have been fitted into some appro- 
priate place, forming supports for the overhanging 
gables, the balconies and numerous dormer win- 
dows. The entrance hall is seventy-five feet square, 
and the single high chimney situated in a central 
position in the big room has four fire-places, each 
of which can take a good-sized log in its capacious 
maw. Against the rough stone of the chimney 


front is fastened a monstrous wrought iron skeleton 
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clock whose massive weight has a drop of perhaps 
thirty feet. 

The doors of the main entrance and dining 
room are of solid oaken planks studded with heavy 
bolts and swung on_ great  hand-wrought 
iron hinges. On _ the second and third floors 
rustic balconies surround the immense lobby, 
affording a promenade for the guests, while the 
bare slabs of the roof are visible above. 
There is a spacious veranda in front of the 
main building with many comfortable chairs and 
rustic swings, from which one may view the steam- 
ing basin and see the hourly performance of Old 
Faithful. The rustic idea is carefully maintained 
throughout the inn; even in the private rooms of 
the main structure the walls are of rough planks or 
ax-dressed slabs, and everything is redolent with 
the fragrance of mountain pine. Yet with all this 
rusticity, one finds comfort, convenience and even 
elegance. The polished hardwood floors are 
strewn with oriental rugs and the dark-oak mission 
furniture fits perfectly with the designer’s motif. 

Verily, this is a pleasant inn, well in keeping 
with the enchanted land which surrounds it. It is 
a capital place to loaf and rest, but the guest is more 
likely to join the party which he sees sallying forth 
in charge of the guide who for a dozen years or 
more has piloted the gaping crowds of pilgrims 
about this seething, spouting geyserland. And to 
one who has never heard them, the well-seasoned 


jokes of the self-important functionary may be 
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none the less amusing, even though he is cracking 
them for the thousandth time. 

Here is the center of the active volcanic 
phenomena of the Park. Nowhere else are the gey- 
sers so plentiful, so varied or so beautiful. The 
queen of them all in beauty, symmetry and relia- 
bility is Old Faithful, which appropriately gives its 
name to the inn. Every hour, day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, this great white column of boiling 
water, shrouded in shining vapor, spouts high into 
the heavens. There are a few others larger and 
higher, but their intervals are irregular and in most 
cases of rare occurrence. Were it not for the hap- 
pily designated Old Faithful, many tourists would 
go through the Park without seeing a really rep- 
resentative geyser in action. 

The region around Old Faithful, known as 
Upper Geyser Basin, has many notable attractions 
aside from the geysers. One will linger long to 
admire the crystal river that glides through the val- 
ley like liquid diamond over its bed of mossy stones 
and to watch the schools of mountain trout that 
dart hither and thither through the bright waters 
quite regardless of his presence. 

Emerald Pool and Morning-Glory Spring are 
two of the most beautiful phenomena of the vicin- 
ity. The first is a lakelet of delicate transparent 
green; a tumbler of the water is crystal clear and 
the emerald tint is reflected from the greenish bot- 
tom of the pool. The water is just below boiling 


temperature and apparently of great depth. Morn- 
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ing-Glory Spring is one of the most beautiful and 
interesting of the numerous hot springs of the 
Park. Its sides, following the contour of a giant 
morning-glory, slope away to a great depth and re- 
flect the hues of a thousand gems in the clear water 
that fills the spring. Turquoise, emerald, amethyst, 
amber and lapis lazuli seem to lend their multifari- 
ous colors to the walls of the spring, combining to 
produce an effect indescribably beautiful. 

And yet, while we admired and enjoyed this 
weird beauty of spouting geysers and steaming 
springs, we were never wholly free from a sense of 
uneasiness as we walked over the fire-fretted 
ground and felt beneath our tread a certain uncanny 
hollowness. The tale the guide told about the 
breaking out of a geyser came unpleasantly to 
mind. At Norris Basin, some years ago, a terrific 
eruption took place, resulting in the formation of 
a new geyser. A loud report was heard and heavy 
stones were hurled hundreds of feet—only a short 
time after a party had left the spot. A little dis- 
quieting, but, after all, no one of the hundreds of 
thousands who have gone through Yellowstone 
Park has ever been injured by such a catastrophe, 
though an occasional careless visitor has been 
scalded by falling into the springs. 

Various theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for geyser action, but all have finally been 
abandoned in favor of that of Bunsen. He asserts 
that the Yellowstone region is of volcanic origin 


and of comparatively recent date, though it may be 
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millions of years old, for that matter. There are 
masses of heated rock near the surface and in these 
are numerous fissures through which the waters of 
Yellowstone Lake find their way. When steam 
thus generated beneath the water rises to a sufh- 
cient pressure, it ejects the column above it, fol- 
lowing in dense clouds. The intervals vary accord- 
ing to the time required to fill the tube and generate 
the steam, and depend much on the size and shape 
of the subterranean cavity. Where the circulation 
of water is unhindered, a simple hot spring or pool 
will result, and these are more numerous than the 
spouting geysers. From the very nature of geyser 
action it is easy to see that under certain conditions 
it may cease at any time or may break out in new 
places, as previously related. In 1888 the Excelsior 
Geyser—once the greatest and most spectacular 
in the Park—ceased to act. 

Old Faithful may be taken as typical of the 
Yellowstone geysers—which I| have no intention of 
cataloguing and describing in detail. It is within a 
few hundred feet of the hotel and one may have an 
unhindered view from an easy chair on the veranda. 
Every sixty-five minutes, with but trifling variation, 
this great white column rises from one to two 
hundred feet in the air, with a duration of four or 
five minutes. The appearance is greatly varied 
by weather conditions and differs much according 
to the hour of the day, thus presenting new beauties 
at almost every eruption. Sunrise, sunset, moon- 


light, wind and storm, gild with various hues or 
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sway the great steaming column into a thousand 
fantastic forms. When the geyser is quiescent one 
may approach the crater, an oblong opening about 
two by six feet, with a quiet pool of crystal-clear 
water. 

Scientists say that the deposits around the 
crater indicate an age of tens if not hundreds of 
thousands of years. And bearing this fact in mind, 
one will experience a strange sensation as he gazes 
on this weird, intermittent fountain, justly consid- 
ered one of the gems of the wonderland. When 
Columbus discovered America this great white 
column at regular intervals was playing and glit- 
tering in the primal solitude; when Leif Ericsson 
landed it was unspeakably old but glorious as ever; 
when Christ was on earth its strange beauty fell on 
the eye of the infrequent savage, who gazed on it 
with a superstitious awe; long before the reputed 
date of the creation it played and corruscated in 
the sunlight; before man himself trod the earth Old 
Faithful, robed in showers of diamonds and the 
glories of the rainbow, rose and fell with none to 
see and admire. And thinking of its immeasurable 
age, one is led to hope that for countless centuries 
to come this beautiful natural phenomenon may 
continue to play to the delight and admiration of 
millions yet unborn. 
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Vv 
THE TETONS AND YELLOWSTONE LAKE 


The regular tour allows about twenty-six 
hours at Old Faithful—surely none too much time 
to devote to the array of strange and interesting 
phenomena in the immediate vicinity. Having 
covered all these pretty thoroughly on our former 
trip, we felt free to lounge about the Inn on the 
afternoon of our second visit, watching for the 
hourly exhibition of Old Faithful, which never 
loses its attraction for the most apathetic beholder. 

An interview with the transportation agent 
gave us the welcome information that we could 
visit the Jackson Hole Country, lunch in the very 
shadow of Mount Moran and the Grand Teton, 
reaching Lake Hotel in the evening of the following 
day yet incurring no loss of time from the schedule 
of the regular tour. This delighted us not a little; 
we had longed for closer acquaintance with the 
stupendous peaks which we had seen dimly from 
many viewpoints in the Park; we wanted to know 
something of the southern entrance but could 
hardly make the two-day auto trip from Lander. 
Here was an opportunity, so we were quickly 
booked (as our English friends would say) for 
seats in the Moran stage leaving at eight o'clock 
the next morning. The regular tour does not leave 


Old Faithful until 2:00 P. M., but having seen the 
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principal sights we felt that we could employ our 
time to much better advantage in the proposed side 
trip. It meant a one-hundred-and-thirty-five-mile 
ride with a two-hour intermission between 8:00 A. 
M. and 6:00 P. M., a pretty good test of the riding 
qualities of the Park stages—which the result 
proved to be excellent indeed. 

Leaving the hospitable doors of Old Faithful 
Inn, we began a steady climb of perhaps ten miles, 
winding our course through the continuous forests 
of pine trees that cover the mountain slopes. We 
were crossing the Continental Divide and noted on 
the milestones the steadily increasing altitude. 
Twice we crossed the line of the Divide, which 
sweeps northward here in a great loop; midway, on 
the very crest, our driver paused and pointing 
southward laconically remarked, “The Tetons.”’ 

We were altogether unprepared for the pano- 
rama that burst on our vision and might well hold 
our breath in surprise and delighted astonishment. 
Right below us, like a great diamond, lay Shoshone 
Lake, rippling and glittering in the sunshine, its 
brilliancy enhanced by the dense green of the pines 
that encircled it, while far away, shrouded in the 
soft blue haze of distance, rose the blue and purple 
peaks of Mount Moran and the Grand Teton, the 
giants of the Rocky Mountain Range. Between 
lay a wide stretch of pine-clad mountains, with here 
and there a glint of lake and river. The day was 
perfect, cloudless and serene, and it was distance 


alone that lent the soft atmospheric tones to the 
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snow-capped summits some fifty miles away. One 
may catch other glimpses of these majestic peaks 
from different points along the road—always in- 
spiring, always beautiful and grand, but nowhere 
else is there such a splendid foreground to complete 
the picture as at Shoshone Point. 

Needless to say, the panorama inspired us with 
additional enthusiasm for closer acquaintance with 
the mighty walls and spires whose majestic propor- 
tions so enchanted us at a distance of more than 
half a hundred miles, and with eager anticipation 
we began our winding descent of the long grade 
leading to West Thumb Station on the lake. It 
was at an abrupt turn on one of the curves of the 
descent that our driver rather sharply hailed two 
young fellows driving a Ford in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“Hey, there!’’ he called, ““Are you fellows so 
flush that you want to donate Uncle Sam fifty dol- 
lars?” 

““How’s that?’ they asked in astonishment, 
evidently with no liking for the insinuation. 

“Well, this is a one-way road to Old Faithful 
and if a Park ranger catches you going west it'll set 
you back fifty and costs. Didn’t you see the two 
big signs at West Thumb?” 

Evidently they wanted to see them as quickly 
as possible, for they turned their Lizzie about and 
sped rapidly down the grade. Sure enough, the 
signs were there, as we witnessed on our arrival at 


the lake—one of them as big as the side of a house. 
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There is a beautiful auto camp site in a pine 
grove on the lake at West Thumb, one of the many 
pleasant havens for the auto tourist who chooses 
the camping way through the Park. Hanging 
about it, however, were several black bears and a 
very inquisitive colony of woodchucks—neighbors 
that must make it imperative for the camper to look 
closely after his store of eatables. 

Our road turned almost due southward at 
Thumb and soon left the dancing waters of Yellow- 
stone Lake for long stretches of lodge-pole pines, 
broken by occasional grassy glades. There were 
exclamations of pleased surprise when the silver 
expanse of Lewis Lake broke on our vision—a 
lovely sheet of forest-girded water some three 
miles across. It is really an expansion of Lewis 
River, which flows through it, affording famous 
trout fishing, especially at the outlet and inlet of 
the river. We followed the canyon of Lewis River 
to its junction with the Heart River, forming the 
Snake, some ten miles farther. Here is the south- 
ern entrance, where we observed an Eastern party 
disgorging all kinds of artillery at the Ranger Sta- 
tion—for only sealed and unloaded firearms are 
permitted to enter the Park. We were detained but 
a few minutes while pleasantries were passed be- 
tween the ranger and our driver with the familiarity 
engendered by everyday contact. 

Outside the Park limits the road more re- 
sembled those we traversed fifteen years ago, nar- 


row and winding, stony and dusty in places, but 
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presenting no special difficulties or hindrance to 
fair speed. The country, however, became rather 
prettier and more interesting; aspens and pines 
predominated and the frequent grassy glades were 
starred with unusually brilliant wild flowers. No- 
where else in the Yellowstone region did we see 
such beautiful and deeply colored specimens of the 
Indian paint-brush. For several miles we followed 
the course of the Snake River toward Jackson Lake 
—a bright, clear stream, despite its unprepossessing 
name, broken here and there by plunging rapids 
and noisy waterfalls. 

We soon reached the wide flats left by the re- 
treating waters of Jackson Lake, now a great irri- 
gation reservoir held in leash by the new dam at 
Moran. The dead trees and great areas of sun- 
baked mud detracted much from the beauty of the 
view toward the mountains, of which we had occa- 
sional glimpses as we sped along. However, the 
steel-blue waters of the lake soon flashed into view 
and beyond them the mighty serrated walls of the 
Teton Mountains. 

On surmounting a sharp rise our car was 
drawn up to the roadside under a giant pine and we 
were given our first full and satisfactory view of the 
most stupendous range in America, so far as ap- 
pearance is concerned. There are other peaks a 
thousand feet higher than the Grand Teton, but 
most of them are surrounded by others nearly as 
high. These mighty natural walls and towers rise 


almost sheer for more than a mile above the level 
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surface of the lake, flinging their vast granite bas- 
tions and serrated peaks against the solid blue of 
the cloudless sky. Mount Moran, fittingly named 
for the great artist whose pictures have done so 
much to turn the eyes of the world to the American 
West, is, in mountaineering parlance, a vast ‘‘mas- 
sive,” bearing on its northeastern slopes the great- 
est living glacier in the country. It was long 
counted unscalable, but was ascended in 1919 and 
again in 1922 by that prince of American moun- 
taineers, Leroy Jeffers, who found a way along a 
snow-filled ravine from the glacier to the summit. 
It is twelve thousand one hundred feet high, rising 
more than six thousand feet above the lake. The 
Grand Teton, seven miles to the south, is sixteen 
hundred and forty-seven feet higher than Mount 
Moran—a vast spire-like peak seemingly much 
more difficult of ascent, though it has been climbed 
repeatedly. Between these two giants are several 
lower peaks, completing the great wall along the 
lake. We saw them from many angles and view- 
points as we continued our way to the Amoretti 
Inn near Moran, where we paused two hours for 
rest and lunch. 

Here we had a wonderful vista of the lake and 
mountain range, and our eyes were seldom off the 
glorious scene during our stay at the Inn, for we 
were fortunate in dining by a window commanding 
the view. The stupendous picture before us was 
a study in blues and grays. Beyond the plain lay 


the glistening sapphire waters of the lake and on 
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the farther side the gray granite slopes of the moun- 
tain range rose abruptly. A few pines grew at the 
base and here and there a few stragglers had found 
precarious footing in crannies in the frowning 
walls, though not enough to perceptibly darken the 
all-pervading grayness. Even the glaciers and 
snow flecks were grayish white, while the back- 
ground, like the foreground, was blue—the blue of 
the summer skies. 

They told us of the wonderful winter beauty 
of this same scene, when the giants of the range are 
robed in freshly fallen snow; that it is well worth 
the long motor ride one must take to see it. In any 
event, we must own that the scene as framed by the 
window opposite our table is matched for beauty 
and grandeur by few that we have ever beheld and 
made ample amends for any deficiency in the 
Amoretti’s bill-of-fare. 

Another atoning feature was the cheerful 
little blonde-haired waitress, a typical high-school 
miss, who told us her home was in Missouri, that 
her job at the Inn was her summer vacation, and 
who joined whole-heartedly in our interest in the 
wild flowers on the table. She even quoted a pretty 
bit of verse—which I wish I could recall—on the 
fringed gentian, and her frank confidences, her 
well-chosen words and her engaging manner all be- 
spoke character and culture. I mention her thus at 
length because she is typical of many of the Park 
employes. A short conversation with a news- 


stand girl developed that she was a city school- 
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teacher; one of our drivers was a college man who 
confided to us some of his ambitious plans for the 
future. All this inures to the pleasure and benefit 
of the tourist, for it is certainly pleasanter to be 
served by people of culture and intelligence than by 
those devoid of it. 

But this is a pretty wide digression from my 
subject. The Inn people urged that we should re- 
main a day and take the motor trip to Lakes Leigh 
and Jenny, at the base of the mountains. Here you 
can gain even a greater impression of their stupen- 
dous grandeur, and if a fisherman, you need not 
depend on luck, for success is certain. To prove 
the case the cook showed us a record trout brought 
in from Lake Jenny that morning—a fish nearly 
three feet long and weighing twenty-four pounds, 
and such catches, they said, were not uncommon. 
Surely inducement enough; and the Inn is a pleas- 
ant place, too; it is newly built of peeled pine logs 
and surrounded by cabins of the same style where 
one has the convenience of wood stoves, running 
water, and in a few cases, bath. It would also be 
well worth while to inspect the great Government 
dam near Moran, which has made possible the culti- 
vation of much heretofore waste land in the great 
plain below the lake. But we felt we must adhere 
to our schedule and departed with the forlorn hope 
that some time we might be able to give longer time 
to this enchanted region. But if this hope is un- 
realized—as our better judgment tells us it likely 


will be—we shall still rejoice in the memory of the 
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grand and inspiring panorama which we saw from 
Amoretti Inn. 

We were glad that our return stage boasted a 
canopy top, for the sun was uncomfortably warm 
and our “complexions” had already suffered from 
his too ardent caresses. The big bus made wonder- 
ful time, considering the rough roads, the sharp 
turns and the many steep hills. We passed every- 
thing on the road—and the cars were very numer- 
ous; we must have met or passed a hundred autos 
Parkward bound. Evidently most entrants by the 
southern gate come in their own cars, for our driver 
told us there was but one arrival on the Lander 
stage, and that the business of the Inn, which was 
built in anticipation of Park traffic, had been disap- 
pointing. Most of the private cars had their own 
camping outfits and generally gave the hotels a 
wide berth. 

The views of mountain, lake and valley on the 
return trip were different but quite as glorious as 
those we enjoyed when outward bound. Either 
way it is a wonderful trip between Moran and the 
Park and our vote is heartily in favor of the pro- 
posed annexation of the Jackson Hole Country and 
the Southern Absarokas to the Yellowstone. When 
this is done, present roads will doubtless be im- 
proved, and new ones opened giving access to the 
wonderful section surrounding the sources of the 
Yellowstone River. 

The falls of the Lewis River, six miles from 


the entrance, are well worth seeing. The stream, 
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of considerable volume here, plunges over an 
eighty-foot precipice into a clear, green pool amidst 
the loveliest sylvan surroundings. From Thumb 
Station to Lake Hotel there is little of interest along 
the road, which is only fair. We were “‘held up” 
again in the middle of a long, steep hill by a crafty 
old mother-bear who played on the sympathies of 
tourists by employing her two cubs in her begging 
operations. Of course she got a liberal response 
from everyone who could find a bit of candy or 
chewing-gum amongst his effects, and when she 
and her hopefuls had exhausted our supplies, they 
sought the stage just following for further dona- 
tions. 

At the top of this long ascent we came into 
an open space which commanded a wide view of 
the sunset lake and distant mountains—a glorious 
spectacle, indeed. Not so picturesque, perhaps, 
but most welcome to one who had ridden on a stage 
almost continuously for eight or nine hours, was 
the sight through the pines of the long yellow front 
of the Lake Hotel, where we were to pass the final 
night of our Yellowstone tour. It is the most de- 
lightfully situated of the four Park Hotels—on a 
slight eminence overlooking the lake toward the 
south, with a splendid view of the encircling moun- 
tains, east, west and south. 

After dinner—and a very excellent dinner it 
was—I walked down to the lake to admire the sun- 
set, which scarcely ever fails of a spectacular dis- 


play in fair weather. The lake lay like a sheet of 
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translucent silver shot with faint rose tints and 
streaked with strange bars of steely blue. The 
crimson flush over the western mountains was 
flecked with tiny, pearl-white clouds; eastward the 
reflection was shown in an amethyst haze, while 
far to the south the low summits were shrouded 
in a deepening blue—a weird, deathly blue that 
gradually merged into blackness. The color faded 
from mountain and lake, and the dull silver waters 
soon mirrored the brilliant heavens. From our 
window we watched the dawn and sunrise. The 
day broke with little color save a wide range of 
blue, which soon vanished in the sparkle and shim- 
mer of sunrise on the dancing waters. 

On our earlier tour we made the trip from 
Thum to Lake on the little steamer, now out of 
commission—a service which | understand is to be 
restored. It affords a pleasant diversion from the 
long stage journey and | shall repeat my impres- 
sions of the pleasant voyage in this connection. 
We were so fortunate as to secure seats in the bow 
of the launch and from this point of vantage an en- 
trancing view presented itself. Coming out into 
the main body of the lake, we sailed toward the 
great Absaroka Range, which flings its fanciful 
peaks high into the northeastern heavens, on that 
day intensely blue, with an occasional snowy cloud 
drifting lazily along. It takes a stretch of imagina- 
tion, perhaps, to see the Sleeping Giant or the 
Cathedral Spires among the stern shapes that lie 


silhouetted against the horizon, but with a little aid 
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from the mariner at the wheel you descry them and 
the resemblance grows as you glide toward them. 
Still farther to the right lies the lofty Sheridan 
Range, with patches of snow still flecking the 
forest-clad slopes. Whichever way one turns he is 
confronted by a panorama of dancing, sunlit water 
stretching away to pine-clad shores and distant 
mountain peaks. We have seen the Scotch, Swiss, 
Italian and Adirondack lakes; we have seen Crater 
Lake, Tahoe, and our own Okoboji; but all of them 
lack something of the indefinable charm and weird 
beauty of Yellowstone Lake on such an evening as 
this. Perhaps its very loneliness and remoteness 
lend not a little to the sentiment that o’ermasters 
one. What a fit setting this virgin wilderness, far 
from the hum of cities and sacred from the hunts- 
man’s gun, forms for it! The pelican, winging its 
way directly over the rowboats, unscared, and a 
flock of wild ducks floating yonder within a stone’s 
throw from where you sit, give you a sense of 
strangeness. Elsewhere one may not find these shy 
wild things so careless of man’s presence—and 
what tells them they are safe? 

But evening advances; the lengthening shad- 
ows sweep over the bright waters which glow mys- 
teriously beneath the opalescent skies. Momen- 
tarily the colors change; amber—amethyst—sap- 
phire—seem to prevail in turn; then the glow fades 
from the rippling surface, which becomes a deep 
steel-blue mirror for the mountains and stars. But 


we are indeed favored to-night—a copper-colored 
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moon is peeping over the eastern peaks. It gains 
in radiance as it ascends the heavens and flings a 
long streak of fire across the dancing wavelets. 
The whole scene is transformed as by enchant- 
ment; the mountains become weird pyramids and 
towers, vast, ill-defined and unreal; the somber 
pines hide unimaginable mysteries; every nook and 
cranny of the sinuous shore line is peopled with 
ghostly inhabitants; one becomes oblivious of the 
inn and his fellow-beings and imagines himself the 
first human being who has ever beheld the en- 
trancing scene. He beholds Yellowstone Lake, 
virginal, undiscovered, alone—in the heart of an 
unknown wonderland. 
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YELLOWSTONE FAUNA AND FLORA 


In this abbreviated chapter I am essaying a 
subject that might easily fill a good-sized volume 
and it is a subject on which my technical knowledge 
little qualifies me to write at length. [| shall there- 
fore deal principally with our own personal obser- 
vations—typical, perhaps, of the observations of 
the average tourist who is interested in such things 
and keeps his eyes open for them during the round 
of the Park. 

The native animals of the Yellowstone cannot 
be designated as “‘wild’’ in the usually accepted 
sense; long immunity from the rifle of the hunts- 
man has made the denizens of this enchanted land 
almost free from fear of man and in their actions 
and habits they quite often resemble our ordinary 
domestic animals. All are rigidly protected except 
the mountain lion, the gray wolf and the coyote, 
which are the enemies of most other species and 
which the rangers have almost exterminated. In 
‘case of heavy snowfall covering the natural forage, 
elks, antelopes, deer, moose and buffaloes are sup- 
plied with hay much after the manner of domestic 
cattle. 

Our experience with the bears was the most 
interesting. Our stage was “held up” on four or 


five occasions, as related elsewhere, by black and 
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brown bears, which have learned to expect sweet- 
meats at the hands of tourists and, of course, they 
are never disappointed. They will often take a 
tidbit from one’s hand, but such familiarity is dis- 
couraged by the Park people, who told us that in 
the one season there had been more than fifty peo- 
ple injured by angry or too eager bears. Bruin has 
quite lost his savage traits and is sometimes entire- 
ly too familiar with campers. He will loot a camp 
in daytime when the owners are away and often 
will prowl around by night in an unpleasant man- 
ner. A friend told me of being roused one night 
by a noise in his tent and on striking a match found 
a large bear nosing around, but the intruder speed- 
ily departed when discovered. The bears are a 
never-failing source of attraction at the hotels, 
especially at Old Faithful and Lake, and a dozen or 
more are often seen at the garbage dumping- 
ground, where their antics amuse spectators of all 
ages. Grizzlies, of which there are only a few, 
never adopt such tactics and the only ones we saw 
were at the hotel garbage dumps after twilight had 
set in. 

The “‘tame kind” of buffalo is always on ex- 
hibit at Mammoth Hot Springs, but the much 
larger, semi-wild herd which ranges in the north- 
eastern corner of the Park is, of course, seen only 
by the exceptional tourist. These animals have 
increased to an extent that threatens their food 
supply, and the Park officials have offered speci- 


mens free to such “‘zoos’’ as may desire them. Deer 
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we saw in many localities—bucks with branching 
horns and does with pretty, spotted fawns, all quite 
fearless, though usually the shyest of animals. We 
caught glimpses of industrious beavers at work on 
the dam near Obsidian Cliff; they are shy, however, 
and are seldom seen close at hand. 

Moose are very rarely seen on the regular 
round, but we had the good fortune to see a fine 
full-grown bull as he came down to drink in the 
stream a little beyond the Cody entrance. He 
created quite a furor, for the whole procession of 
stages stopped and several people attempted kodak 
shots. He was not at all disturbed, though scarcely 
a hundred yards away, and when he had drunk his 
fill sauntered leisurely toward the hills. Our driver 
declared that we had been favored, indeed, since in 
his three seasons in the Park he had never before 
seen a moose. 

Elks are far more common; it is estimated 
that there are twenty-five thousand elks in the 
Park, but they are not often seen on the regular 
route. We had a glimpse of several at a distance 
when passing through Hayden Valley on our earlier 
tour. During the summer season many elks wan- 
der beyond the Park confines and those which fail 
to get back home before the opening of the hunting 
season—about October first, in most Western 
states—often fall prey to the high-powered rifle of 
the huntsman. I recall my own experience several 
years ago when I was one of a small party of 


hunters who followed the course of the Gallatin 
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River southward from Bozeman and camped just 
beyond the Park confines at a point nearly opposite 
Mammoth Hot Springs. In less than a week our 
spoils consisted of two huge elks, three fine deer 
and much smaller game, such as grouse and jack 
rabbits. We could easily have doubled our kill but 
had no desire to slaughter more game than we could 
dispose of among our friends and therefore struck 
camp much sooner than we had anticipated. We 
also had good success fishing in a mountain stream 
not far from our camp and landed some fine trout 
at various points along the Gallatin as we returned. 
My friend, an old, experienced hunter, told me that 
elks and deer generally make for the Yellowstone 
as rapidly as possible when the first rifles of the 
season begin to crack. Thus the Park as a retreat 
and a preserve is a great factor in maintaining the 
future supply of large game which otherwise would 
soon face extinction. 

Most familiar of the small animals are the 
woodchuck—a rodent as large as a small cat—the 
little striped chipmunk, and several varieties of 
squirrel. Many of these are exceedingly tame, tak- 
ing food from the tourist’s hands and even climbing 
over him in some cases. Woodchucks, while often 
quite fearless, are of a mean disposition and many 
people who undertake to handle them are bitten. 
Like the bear, they store up an enormous supply of 
fat during the summer to sustain life during hiber- 
nation. Antelopes and big horn sheep are found 


in the Park but are seldom seen by the ordinary 
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tourist. They are extremely wild and make their 
homes in the most inacessible nooks of the Park. 
We saw occasional muskrats in pools and streams, 
and a porcupine clinging to a swaying bush showed 
not the slightest alarm, so confident was he of his 
invulnerable armor. So numerous are these little 
animals in some parts of the Park that it is neces- 
sary to kill them because of their habit of girdling 
young trees. There are also otters, (very rare), 
minks, weasels, lynxes, badgers and other small 
animals, none of which we saw on either of our 
rounds of the Park. 

A competent naturalist has compiled a list of 
more than two hundred birds which inhabit the 
Park for a part of each year. The average visitor 
sees a very small percentage of them, since many 
of the feathered tribe are shy and seek the more 
retired nooks; some are more active in early morn- 
ing and evening, retiring to their haunts during the 
heat of the day. I shall mention only the few which 
we ourselves saw and which are the most frequent- 
ly seen by visitors. 

The pelican is the commonest large bird, having 
appropriated an island in the lake as a breeding 
ground. One sees them heavily winging their way 
over the lake from almost any viewpoint. Wild 
geese and ducks are fairly numerous and rear their 
young in the Park. These timorous fowls have 
learned that they are safe from the hunter here, and 
one often sees a flock feeding fearlessly within a 


stone's throw. True eagles are very rare; the 
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“eagle’s nests’ pointed out on the Gardiner road 
and in the canyon are those of the osprey or fish 
hawk, which is much more common. The great 
blue heron is often seen in the marshes, and hawks 
of various species are hovering overhead almost 
any time of day. Gulls are always to be seen about 
the lake and we saw the wood duck, the mallard, 
and the blue-winged teal on our boat trip—mostly 
at very close range. Of smaller birds, the mountain 
bluebird—a blue bird, indeed, with his deep azure 
back and wings and breast of lighter blue—the 
queer little water ouzel and the “‘camp-robber’”’ jay 
are seen almost everywhere along the roads. 

Reptiles are confined to daintily colored little 
green-and-red-striped garter snakes and the com- 
mon bullsnake—a harmless blusterer. Toads, 
turtles, frogs and lizards practically complete the 
list. The claim often made that rattlesnakes have 
been found in the lower altitudes of the Park is 
denied by the best authorities. 

The Yellowstone is truly a fisherman’s para- 
dise; here the disciple of Ike Walton requires no 
license and is hampered by no restrictions save a 
reasonable limit taken with hook and line only. To 
the many native fish such as trout, whitefish and 
grayling, the United States Game Commission has 
added rainbow trout, European brown trout, East- 
ern brook trout, yellow perch and other varieties, 
all of which have multiplied wonderfully. The 
most frequented “‘fishing ground” is at the outlet 


of Yellowstone Lake, where the most inexpert 
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angler can hardly fail of fair success. Often the 
tourist on the regular round employs his time at 
Lake Hotel or Camp in fishing at this favored spot. 
Lewis Lake, on the southern road, and Shoshone 
and Heart Lakes, accessible by short trail trips, are 
also sure to reward the sportsman with good 
catches. At the different camps along streams and 
lakes we invariably saw numerous fishermen and 
no doubt one of the joys of camp life is the ambros- 
ial mountain trout, whose transit from stream to 
frying pan is but a matter of a few minutes. 

The forests of the Yellowstone are not com- 
parable to those of the Yosemite, and really fine 
individual trees are rare. Conifers, or pines of 
several different species, are the prevailing tree 
growth, and of these more than three-fourths are 
the almost worthless lodge-pole pine. These trees 
grow so thickly that a large per cent of them die for 
lack of air and nourishment and their whitened 
trunks, standing or fallen, disfigure the forests and 
constitute a grave fire menace. For the same rea- 
son they seldom attain great diameter, though 
specimens standing alone may develop into stately 
trees. Their chief value in the Park is the forma- 
tion of a ‘‘watershed”’ about the source of the Yel- 
lowstone. Despite the extreme care exercised by 
the rangers and the strict regulations in regard to 
camp fires, scarcely a year passes without one or 
more disastrous forest fires. 

The lodge-pole pine was used in building the 


numerous range stations and also entered largely 
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into the construction of Old Faithful Inn. For saw- 
mill lumber the wood is almost useless and it is too 
soft and rots too easily to serve as telephone poles. 
Next to it in numbers—though far behind—are the 
Douglas and Engelmann spruce, both beautiful 
evergreens often attaining great size. Two or three 
species of white pine, the balsam fir and the juniper, 
occur in smaller numbers scattered through the 
Park. Of deciduous trees, only the cottonwood 
and quaking aspen attain any considerable size. 
Maple, birch, ash, alder and willow never get 
beyond the stage of large bushes. There are 
enough of these, however, and of various shrubs 
to tint the Park foliage with autumn colors when 
the first heavy frosts arrive. Of the shrubs, the 
huckleberry, service-berry, currant, choke cherry 
and buffalo berry are the most common. 

I am not enough of a botanist to write any ex- 
tended comment on the vast array of flowers found 
in this favored wonderland. Fortunately, there is 
no need for me even to attempt it, since there is a 
splendid little handbook with illustrations and des- 
criptions of nearly every flower one is likely to see 
in the Yellowstone, and anyone at all interested in 
this subject should secure it at the outstart. Judg- 
ing from our own experience, even the most pro- 
saic tourist is likely to be interested in the endless 
variety and beauty of the blossoms which one sees 
on every hand in the Park. The booklet which I 
have just mentioned, and a pocket microscope, as 


described elsewhere in this book, will be two most 
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valuable adjuncts in flower study. Some varieties 
are so numerous and so hardy that there is little 
danger of depletion and these supply table bouquets 
for the hotels throughout the season. Among the 
ones which seemed to us most prevalent I may men- 
tion the scarlet Indian paint-brush, the beautiful 
fringed gentian, the wild iris, the lupine, the colum- 
bine, the yellow water lily, the blue larkspur, the 
curious stonecrop, the wild strawberry, the marsh 
mallow, the delicate Queen Anne’s lace, the modest 
forget-me-not, the snap dragon, the dainty harebell, 
several varieties of asters and yellow goldenrod, 
with all of which we were already more or less fa- 
miliar. Besides these we saw a multitude of blooms 
strange to us which we did not have the leisure to 
identify. It is easy to see how anyone really inter- 
ested in botanical subjects might spend days in 
studying these as well as in exploring the nooks and 
crannies of the Park for the many rarer plants, of 
which there is a considerable list. 
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SOME HISTORY AND TRADITIONS 


When one has finished the round of the Park, 
he will likely find himself curious to know the story 
of the discovery and setting aside of this wonder- 
land as a pleasure-ground for any who may care to 
come. It is refreshing to find an instance where the 
National Government acted with promptness, and 
wisely as well, and has been fairly consistent in 
carrying out its original plans. It was within two 
or three years after reliable surveys had been made 
and really authentic descriptions of the marvelous 
country given to the world that the act of Congress 
setting aside the region as a National Park “‘for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people,’’ was passed. 
No time was lost in which to give jobbers and 
speculators a chance to get in their work; perhaps 
the region was then considered of little value. In 
any event, it was set aside so soon after its discov- 
ery as to insure that its virgin state would be pre- 
served—that even the railroad would be excluded 
and no town could be founded within its limits. 

It would seem that the Indian tribes in this vi- 
cinity—the Blackfeet, Crows and others—knew 
little of the country within the present bounds of 
the Park before the advent of the white man. There 
is good evidence that scattering tribes of red men 


had been in the region from time to time, but the 
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number must have been few and their visits infre- 
quent. Doane, who surveyed the locality in 1870, 
ascribes the absence of the Indians to “superstitious 
fears.” He saw a few Sheep-eaters and Snake-In- 
dians—corresponding quite closely in degradation 
to the Digger Indians—in the present limits of the 
Park, but said that the larger tribes never entered 
the basin. There is some dispute about this, but it 
is easy to conceive that such an array of mysterious 
phenomena could not fail to excite the superstition 
of savages, who would naturally attribute the 
strange manifestations to infernal powers. 

The earliest reference to the region is in the 
stories of John Colter, a member of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition of 1806. As the expedition re- 
turned to St. Louis, this man at his own request was 
released to engage in trapping beavers in the vicin- 
ity of what is now the Park. He joined a party of 
‘trappers and being a resourceful man with some 
knowledge of Indian habits and language, was sent 
out with a companion to gain the good will of sev- 
eral of the tribes. His adventures were astounding, 
though apparently authentic, and illustrate the 
wonderful endurance and vitality of the old-time 
Western trapper. In the course of his wanderings 
his companion was killed and he himself captured 
by the Blackfeet Indians, then intensely hostile to 
the whites. A council was at once held by the sav- 
ages, three hundred or more in number, to decide 
how their unfortunate captive should be disposed 


of, and the plan of binding him to a tree to serve as 
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a target for their arrows seemed about to prevail 
when the chief interfered. He ordered that Colter 
be stripped of his clothes and given a chance to run 
for his life. Doubtless the old savage thought 
merely to have a little diversion; it is hardly pos- 
sible he believed that under such conditions his 
prisoner could outrun and finally escape from sev- 
eral hundred fleet-footed warriors. It chanced, 
however, that Colter was a famous runner and dis- 
tanced all his pursuers save one, upon whom he 
suddenly turned, killing the savage with his own 
weapon, which the desperate scout wrested from 
him. Plunging into the river near at hand, Colter 
hid until nightfall under a pile of driftwood and 
under cover of darkness swam down the stream, 
eluding his pursuers. Then for seven days he 
wandered stark naked under the burning sun, his 
feet bruised by stones and torn by the prickly pear, 
when by strange chance he reached the trappers’ 
fort from which he started out some months before. 
Such a story seems quite incredible, but it is well 
authenticated. 

But while his companions and the people gen- 
erally seemed willing enough to accept Colter’s al- 
most unbelievable story of his escape, they laughed 
at his tales of a wonderful country he had visited 
in his wanderings—a land of steaming pools, 
springs of boiling water that at intervals shot 
hundreds of feet in the air, of seething caldrons of 
pitch and great lakes and rivers. All this was 


treated with derision and classed with the tales of 
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Gulliver and Munchausen. “‘Colter’s Hell’ was 
the title the wise ones gave to the region of the 
trapper’s stories. But we know now that it was 
truthful enough and the first intimation the world 
received of the Yellowstone wonderland. 

Between 1829 and 1845 the celebrated scout 
and trapper, James Bridger, made several journeys 
to this section, now comprised in the Park, and vis- 
ited most of the hot springs and geysers now on the 
regular route of travel. His stories, not a little em- 
bellished by a fervid imagination, were received 
with even more incredulity than that which greeted 
Colter and were generally referred to as “Jim 
Bridger’s lies.’” No one took them seriously enough 
to think of organizing an exploring party to ascer- 
tain the truth about this little-known land, and 
Bridger’s stories gradually passed into the limbo of 
myths which were current about the Yellowstone 
country. 

Nearly half a century elapsed after the thrilling 
experience of John Colter before authentic facts 
were published concerning the region he tried to 
describe. Legends and rumors more or less fan- 
tastic were afloat concerning the strange country 
but it was not until 1869 that a well-equipped pros- 
pecting party undertook to explore the head waters 
of the Yellowstone. This was a purely private 
enterprise and was undertaken by a party of three 
explorers with the definite purpose of ascertaining 
the true nature of the country about which so many 


strange stories had been told. These three men, 
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“armed with repeating rifles, Colt’s six-shooters 
and sheath-knives, with a double-barreled shot-gun 
for small game; and equipped with a good field- 
glass, pocket-compass and thermometer, and uten- 
sils and provisions for a six weeks’ trip, set out from 
Diamond City on the Missouri River, forty miles 
from Helena, September 6, 1869. 

“The route lay up against the Missouri to the 
Three Forks; thence via Bozeman and Fort Ellis to 
the Yellowstone River; and thence up the Yellow- 
stone to its junction with the East Fork inside the 
present limits of the Park. From this point they 
crossed to the east bank and followed up the river, 
passing through the many canyons of hot springs 
to be found east of the canyon. On September 
2\st, they arrived at the Falls of the Yellowstone, 
where they remained an entire day. Some distance 
above the rapids they re-crossed to the west shore 
and then ascended the river past Sulphur Mountain 
and Mud Volcano to Yellowstone Lake. They then 
went to the extreme west shore of the lake and 
spent some time examining the surpassingly beau- 
tiful springs at that point. Thence they crossed the 
mountains to Shoshone Lake, which they took to 
be the head of Madison, and from that point struck 
out to the northwest over a toilsome country until 
they reached the Lower Geyser Basin near Nez 
Perce Creek. Here they saw the Fountain Geyser 
in action and the many other phenomena in that lo- 


cality. They ascended the Firehole River to Excel- 
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sior Geyser and Prismatic Lake, and then turned 
down the river on their way home.” 

Thirty-six days were consumed by the expedi- 
tion and the party witnessed a large number of the 
marvels of the Park, which so astonished them that 
“on their return they were unwilling to risk their 
reputation for veracity’’ by a full recital of the 
wonders they had seen. However, their experience 
had a strong influence in the formation of the larger 
semi-ofhicial expedition that explored the country 
the following winter—1870. 

This expedition left Helena, Montana, in Aug- 
ust and consisted of nine persons—many more who 
originally intended to accompany it being deterred 
on account of serious Indian disturbances that arose 
about the time set for departure. The expedition 
was under the direction of General Washburn, Sur- 
veyor-General of Montana, and its personnel was 
of unusually high order. A small military escort 
under Lieutenant Doane joined the party at Fort 
Ellis and the expedition entered the present terri- 
tory of the Park on August 26th, following the 
course of the Yellowstone River. According to 
their own statement, the members of the expedition 
were profoundly skeptical of the wonders they were 
about to see, especially as to the boiling springs and 
geysers. Tower Fall first excited their astonish- 
ment, but was speedily forgotten in the wonder and 
amazement that the canyon and Lower Falls 
aroused. From Mount Washburn they viewed the 


great panorama before them and all doubt as to the 
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remarkable characteristics of the region vanished at 
once. Before leaving, this party witnessed most of 
the phenomena now on the regular tour of the 
Park, among these Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellow- 
stone Lake, and the Upper and Lower Basins. On 
emerging from the forest into the field of geyser 
activity now styled Upper Basin, they were delight- 
ed to behold the first exhibition of Old Faithful 
ever witnessed by white men. The overjoyed 
wanderers could scarce believe their eyes as they 
beheld the steaming column rising before them, 
glorious in the crisp air of a clear September day. 
The era of myth and fable was past and the truth 
about the great American wonderland was to be 
given to the world at last. 

A most remarkable incident of the expedition 
was the experience of Mr. Evarts, who became 
separated from the party and nearly lost his life in 
the weird country he had helped to discover. For 
thirty-seven days he wandered—mainly in circles, 
it seems—and when nearly exhausted he was res- 
cued by a party of trappers. Being wholly without 
weapons, his food consisted of thistle roots, which 
he boiled in the springs. His difficulties were much 
increased by his extreme near-sightedness, which 
greatly hindered him in securing food and water. 
His companions on missing him searched for him a 
week and then gave him up as lost. 

The official expedition the following year 
added but little to the knowledge of the wonders of 


the Park, but made some very important surveys 
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and collected a vast amount of accurate data con- 
cerning the region. Many photographs were taken 
which greatly assisted in disseminating knowledge 
of the newly discovered wonderland. 

The idea of setting the region aside as a Na- 
tional Park appears to have occurred to several 
minds at once. It was so manifestly the correct 
thing to do that this can hardly be considered 
strange. It was indeed fortunate that the idea was 
so promptly acted upon before private parties had 
taken up the land or in any way interfered with the 
formations or phenomena. The bill was introduced 
in Congress early in 1872 and met with little oppo- 
sition, becoming a law when signed by the Presi- 
dent March Ist following. 

The exact wording of the act itself—unusu- 
ally short and to the point—may serve as a fitting 
close to our rather hasty sketch: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the tract of land in the 
Territories of Montana and Wyoming lying near 
the headwaters of the Yellowstone River and de- 
scribed as follows, to-wit: Commencing at the 
junction of Gardiner’s River with the Yellowstone 
River and running east to the meridian, passing ten 
miles to the eastward of the most eastern point of 
Yellowstone Lake; thence south along the said 
meridian to the parallel of latitude, passing ten 
miles south of the most southern point of Yellow- 


stone Lake; thence west along said parallel to the 
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meridian, passing fifteen miles west of the most 
western point of Madison Lake; thence north along 
said meridian to the latitude of the junction of the 
Yellowstone and Gardiner’s Rivers; thence east to 
the place of beginning, is hereby reserved and 
withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale 
under the laws of the United States, and dedicated 
and set apart as a public park or pleasure ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people; and 
all persons who shall locate, or settle upon, or oc- 
cupy the same or any part thereof, except as herein- 
after provided, shall be considered trespassers and 
removed therefrom. 

“That said public park shall be under the ex- 
clusive control of the Secretary of the Interior, 
whose duty it shall be, as soon as practicable, to 
make and publish such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary or proper for the care and 
management of the same. Such regulations shall 
provide for the preservation from injury or spoila- 
tion of all timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosi- 
ties or wonders within said Park, and their retention 
in their natural condition. 

“The Secretary may, in his discretion, grant 
leases for building purposes, for terms not exceed- 
ing ten years, of small parcels of ground, at such 
places in said Park as shall require the erection of 
buildings for the accommodation of visitors; all of 
the proceeds of said leases, and all other revenue 
that may be derived from any source connected 


with said Park, to be expended under his direction 
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in the management of the same and the construc- 
tion of roads and bridle-paths, and shall provide 
against the wanton destruction of the fish and game 
found within said Park and against their capture or 
destruction for the purpose of merchandise or 
profit. He shall also cause all persons trespassing 
upon the same after the passage of this act to be 
removed therefrom, and generally shall be author- 
ized to take all such measures as shall be necessary 
or proper to fully carry out the objects and purposes 
of this act.” 

Most of us are accustomed to think of Yellow- 
stone as the oldest of our national parks, but the 
fact is that the act creating the Hot Springs, Ark., 
National Park antedated by some forty years the 
legislation we have just quoted. However, the Hot 
Springs Park, with its area of one and one half 
square miles, was never in any sense a great nation- 
al recreation ground, nor can its creation be said to 
have definitely foreshadowed the idea which under- 
lies such playgrounds as the Yellowstone and the 
Yosemite. It had in mind the conservation and 
protection of the famous hot springs as a curative 
agency rather than to offer to people in all walks of 
life the joy of the great out-of-doors and the oppor- 
tunity to study the works of nature and to admire 
her grand and soul-stirring phenomena. The vaca- 
tion idea as it prevails today hardly existed when 
the happy inspiration of setting aside the vast tract 
of mountains, lakes, rivers, steaming fountains, vir- 


gin forests and flower-dotted vales came to the pro- 
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moters of the Yellowstone. How much the Yellow- 
stone and the seventeen more or less similar nation- 
al recreation grounds that have since been created 
have done to awaken this wide-spread interest in 
the out-of-doors and how much they have contri- 
buted to the general health and well-being of our 
people, it would be difficult to say, but we know it 
has been by no means an insignificant factor. 

Of all the parks the Yellowstone has by far the 
largest area, its 3348 square miles exceeding by 
some seven hundred square miles the little acces- 
sible Mt. McKinley Park in Alaska and being more 
than double the size of Glacier. In popularity it has 
generally outclassed all its rivals that could be legiti- 
mately compared with it. In 1924 over one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand visitors entered its 
gates, a showing only slightly exceeded by Rocky 
Mountain Park near Denver and Mt. Rainier near 
Seattle, in both cases adjacent to large cities. Taken 
all in all, I think we may justly count Yellowstone 
the most popular and in many ways the most rep- 
resentative of our national parks. 
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A FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE VALLEY 


If, as is probable, unearthly weirdness im- 
pressed you most in Yellowstone, the predominat- 
ing characteristic of Yosemite, which is likely to 
prove as striking, is beauty. True, there is gran- 
deur in its mountain peaks and domes and there is 
a suggestion of awful power in the torrents that 
sweep unhindered over stupendous cliffs, but 
beauty above all makes the predominant impression 
on the beholder. There is a world elysian in this 
peaceful valley, with its marvelous Mirror Lake, its 
rainbow-tinted waterfalls, its green-and-crystal 
river, its sparkling brooks, its forests of unmatched 
majesty and its riot of flowers, shut in by towering 
mountains which fling their fretted spires and 
mighty ramparts against a heaven as blue as that of 
Italy itself. If Yellowstone, with its steaming vales 
fretted by sulphur springs and scalding geysers, 
may be compared to an inferno, surely we have its 
antithesis in this lovely vale whose fittest semblance 
is Paradise. Here, indeed, we may find a realiza- 
tion of Tennyson’s 


‘Fantastic beauty such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 


Without a conscience or an aim.” 
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In color, in contour, in beauty, in grandeur, in 
all that goes to make a natural landscape enchant- 
ing and impressive, Yosemite surely excels. 

Access to the Valley was made easy many 
years ago by the advent of the Yosemite Railroad, 
which follows the Merced River Canyon to El Por- 
tal, not far from the official entrance of the Park. 
One may board a Pullman at midnight in San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles and at daybreak find himself 
gliding along the banks of the river in the pass that 
leads to the valley. El Portal station is reached quite 
early in the morning. Here the Del Portal Hotel, lo- 
cated well up the mountain side, offers opportunity 
for breakfast and is also the starting point for the 
stages that take you into Yosemite. Very different 
indeed, from the situation before the completion of 
the railroad, when a two-day stage ride of seventy- 
five miles was necessary to reach the point where 
the train now stops. At that time perhaps quite as 
many came to Yosemite from the south by the way 
of Raymond, visiting the Mariposa trees en route, 
as from Merced. In either case the distance by stage 
was about the same, and while every mile of the 
way is replete with interest and beauty, not a few 
people were deterred by the one hundred and fifty 
miles of riding over rough mountain roads. To this 
was added the round of the valley by stage and trail, 
forty miles or more, depending upon how thorough- 
ly the tourist might wish to explore the park. 

Yosemite roads were not, at the time of our 


visit, to be compared with those of the Yellowstone, 
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nor are they now, for that matter. In fact, they 
were often little better than mountain trails, usually 
too narrow for vehicles to pass, very steep in some 
places, distressingly stony and rough in others, and 
in dry weather covered several inches deep with an 
impalpable white dust that rolled in suffocating 
clouds from the wheels. If one is content to visit 
the Valley only, he can now do so with but twenty- 
five to fifty miles by stage, supplemented, of course, 
by muleback trail trips to his liking. This is as far 
as most visitors go—as far, in fact, as | myself 
planned to go. But, fortunately, wiser counsel pre- 
vailed and by extending our time two days we in- 
cluded the Mariposa Grove of big trees. This re- 
quired a ride of some eighty miles—every mile 
rough and dusty, but it was, withal, an experience 
well worth the effort and extra cost, and we might 
have employed a day or two more very pleasantly, 
thus avoiding much of the fatigue caused by our 
too hurried trip. 

Though motor stages several years since 
superseded the old horse-drawn Concord coaches 
in which we made our first tour of Yosemite, there 
has been little extension of the roads we covered 
and the round made by the tourist is still much the 
same. Therefore I shall let the story of our stage- 
coach trip stand in my revision of this book, with 
the addition of a chapter on our experiences in visit- 
ing the park a few years later in our own motor car. 

The coach of olden days was a four-horse, ten- 


passenger affair quite similar to those used at the 
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time in the Yellowstone, though it was very differ- 
ent from the ancient stagecoach of the mountains. 
It had no canopy of any kind, but this was hardly 
necessary in a region where rain is light and in- 
frequent during the tourist season. The bodies 
were swung on leather thorough-brace springs and, 
if the ride were not too long or the way too rough, 
were fairly comfortable for the passenger. How- 
ever, the condition of the Yosemite roads was such 
that no vehicle of whatever description could be 
expected to roll smoothly over them. 

A mile from the hotel we entered the official 
confines of the park, but we proceeded a half dozen 
miles farther before we came in sight of the moun- 
tain-girdled vale whose beauty we were about to 
explore. The scenery between El Portal and the 
park entrance is delightfully picturesque. We fol- 
lowed a narrow canyon between the giant, heavily 
forested hills; towering cliffs often rose directly 
above the road alongside which coursed the Merced 
River, which lay in quiet pools beneath overhang- 
ing trees or fleeted past in angry rapids, here clear 
as crystal, there emerald green, but always fascinat- 
ing in its variations of color and light. 

It was a steady, up-hill pull to the entrance of 
the Valley. The road was uneven and deep with 
dust and the heavy coach severely taxed the four 
spanking horses; we paused at times to allow them 
breathing periods, and to give them water from the 
river. We had been, it seemed to us, long on the 


road and expressed the hope that we must be near- 
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ing our goal. But the driver relentlessly dashed our 
dreams; we had covered only four miles, one-third 
of the distance to our destination. The weather 
was unusually warm for Yosemite, where bright, 
crisp days and sharp, if not frosty nights usually 
prevail; the heat and the dense dust clouds were 
anything but conducive to comfort. Despite the 
beauty of the scenery along the way, we found our- 
selves growing restive and eagerly looking forward 
to the journey’s end. 

But our discomforts were forgotten in an in- 
stant. Through a sudden opening in the pines a 
vast wall of dazzling whiteness flung itself in bold 
relief against the intense azure of the sky—El 
Capitan, rising sheer almost a mile from the floor 
of the valley, dwarfing the giant pines that crowded 
about its foot. A little farther, on the opposite side 
of the valley, Bridal Veil Fall dropped its tenuous, 
silvery thread from a cliff a thousand feet in height. 
Then wonders began to crowd upon us from every 
side. The great sculptured twin spires of Cathedral 
Rock pierced the skies twenty-six hundred feet 
above us, taking its name from a rather fanciful 
resemblance to the facade of the Duomo of Flor- 
ence. Near by the trio of rugged pyramids known 
as Three Brothers greeted our vision and, looming 
high above us, we beheld E] Capitan from an even 
more impressive viewpoint. Beyond these Sentinel 
Rock thrust its rugged spire high in the heavens, 
and we saw through the pines the effect of Mr. 


Moran’s masterly picture, save that the great rock 
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loomed bald and glaring in the noonday sun, not 
tinged with purple evening shadows as in the ar- 
tist’s poetic rendering. Behind it rose Sentinel 
Dome, one of the semispherical, glacier-scarped 
peaks characteristic of the valley. 

The old-fashioned Sentinel Hotel, that for 
forty years had afforded shelter and good cheer to 
Yosemite travelers, marked the end of our journey 
for the day. It was a rambling wooden building situ- 
ated in the pleasantest spot of the valley. Its 
verandas to the rear overhung the clear waters of 
the river and a school of trout often flitted beneath 
—too well fed, however, to be easily tempted by 
hook and line. From the window of our room 
there was a full view of Yosemite Falls, the 
highest cataract in the world, with a sheer drop of 
sixteen hundred feet from the edge of the upper 
cliff, and a total descent of twenty-six hundred feet 
to the floor of the valley. It was somewhat 
shrunken when we saw it during our September 
visit, but on a later occasion in early May we beheld 
it in the height of its glory, a raging torrent thirty- 
five feet wide, breaking almost to white foam ere 
it reached the bottom, filling the valley with its 
thunder, and the onlooker with awe. It stood, a 
column of dazzling white, edged with rainbows, in 
glorious relief against its background of red and 
yellow granite, disappearing in a cloud of spray 
among the somber pines at its foot. 
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II 
GLACIER POINT TRAIL 


We reached the hotel shortly before noon, 
leaving us the remainder of the day to enjoy the 
beauty of the surroundings and to rest in anticipa- 
tion of the strenuous work we had planned for the 
morrow. We had been easily persuaded to extend 
our time another day, in order to take the trail to 
Glacier Point and from thence to Wawona—thir- 
teen miles by mule and twenty-six by stage. This 
should occupy at least two days if one can possibly 
spare the time, but we could not, and thought it 
worth while to endure a little fatigue rather than 
miss such an experience. 

The Glacier Point trip will give a representa- 
tive experience in mountain climbing, but if one is 
especially fond of the trails, there is no end of 
opportunity in Yosemite, ranging from compara- 
tively easy work for which one need not dismount, 
to the hardest possible hikes on foot. Many years 
ago an enterprising Scotchman by the name of 
Anderson scaled the shining sides of Half Dome, 
climbing a thousand feet of the perpendicular wall 
by means of a rope ladder fastened to pegs driven 
into the rock. This was used by other adventurers, 
but finally decayed so as to become dangerous. Its 
use was therefore forbidden, and for many years no 


human being has set foot on the summit of Half 
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Dome. Sentinel Rock, seemingly inaccessible as it 
is, has been scaled several times—once by a 
woman. The ascent is difficult and hazardous, 
since the peak rises almost sheer for a distance of 
fifteen hundred feet. The ascent of El Capitan is 
not so arduous, though it is usually undertaken 
only by the more venturesome. 

Cloud’s Rest, which overtops every other peak 
in the vicinity and from which one may even look 
down on Half Dome, may be ascended without 
danger, though not without fatigue. The round 
trip from Sentinel Hotel comprises about twenty- 
five miles and must be made on mule back. A 
clear day must be chosen, since not infrequently 
clouds that hover about the summit—well named 
Cloud’s Rest—may shut out the view. Cumulus 
clouds of dazzling whiteness are common in the 
Yosemite heavens and present a scene of un- 
matched brilliancy as they hover just over the 
peaks and lie sharply against the deep blue skies. 
“Cloud towers by ghostly masons wrought,” they 
add much of beauty and sentiment to the more 
substantial forms of the guardians of the valley. 

The casual tourist is usually content with one 
or two of these excursions, and when he can do 
but one, the climb to Glacier Point by the way 
of Vernal and Nevada Falls is generally chosen, a 
distance of about thirteen miles. The trip is not 
difficult as mountain trails average, and though 
there are steep ascents to be made and often yawn- 


ing precipices alongside, no danger need be appre- 
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hended, since the mules are so sure-footed and cau- 
tious that accidents seldom occur. 

We left the Sentinel early next morning in 
order to make the little detour to Mirror Lake 
before taking the trail—indeed, to have conformed 
to the best traditions we should have done this at 
daybreak, for sunrise on the little tarn is famed as 
a scene of surpassing beauty. But Mirror Lake is 
worth seeing at any time of the day, though it is 
only a fair sized mountain pool. It is surrounded 
by towering trees, and these, with every rock and 
fallen trunk along the shores, are reflected with 
marvelous fidelity in the dark, still water. We 
viewed it from every angle and the ubiquitous pho- 
tographer insisted on a “‘snapshot’’ of the party 
before we proceeded on our journey. 

Our party was a small one—some half dozen 
besides our guide—two Belgian counts who were 
just completing a tour of the world, a globe-trotting 
Englishman and a very fussy old lady of the prop- 
agandist class being among the number. The 
latter sorely tried the good nature of our guide 
by constant nagging—especially by taking him to 
task for smoking his pipe. He was a typical west- 
erner, good natured and loquacious, but evidently 
not overstocked with patience. He muttered a few 
expletives at the reproof so pointedly administered 
him and rode some distance ahead, leading the 
mount of another lady member of the party who 
was more considerate of his feelings and to whom 


he showed every courtesy. The old lady followed 
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directly behind myself and though my mule was 
one of the most staid and sure-footed—he had been 
ten years on the trail—she expressed continual 
anxiety lest he should stumble and fall. Barney, as 
they called him, was inclined to take his own sweet 
time and paid little heed to my urging. As a con- 
sequence, Martha—my companion’s mule—often 
crowded him closely, at which times the old lady’s 
uneasiness seemed to increase tenfold. Naturally, 
I was affected by her anxiety for my safety—for it 
surely must be this that made her take such con- 
tinual interest in having Barney keep on his feet. 
My doubts on this point were somewhat aroused 
when I| noticed that her solicitude for Barney and 
myself increased in proportion to her proximity, 
‘and when, in a particularly steep place she ex- 
claimed hysterically, ““Barney will surely fall down 
—and Martha will stumble over him,” the prover- 
bial feline was out of the bag. 

In ascending the trail we followed the Merced 
for some distance with many glimpses of its swift 
rapids and of Nevada and Vernal Falls. These are 
two of the finest of Yosemite cataracts, with a 
goodly volume of water at all times of the year. 
We continued along the riotous river past the 
Happy Isles and crossed a rude log bridge from 
which, barely a half mile away, we had a splendid 
view of Vernal Falls, where the river drops sheer 
three hundred and fifty feet—a glorious column of 
dazzling white against the dark background of the 


canyon walls. From the foot of the cataract a 
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cloud of spray rises incessantly and the river, as if 
mad to escape its vexation and turmoil, dashes in 
wild precipitation among the great granite rocks 
that lie scattered along its bed. The trail passes 
directly by the top of the fall and we dismounted 
for a:short rest and closer view. 

A mile farther we came to Nevada Fall, twice 
the height of Vernal, though its drop is not so sheer. 
It plunges down a sharply sloping precipice over 
which it writhes like a living thing, pale aqua- 
marine in color and more compact than a sheer 
fall, a spectacle of grandeur and beauty, made the 
more impressive by the great Liberty Cap, an odd 
granite cone rising two thousand feet from the pool 
at its bottom. Above the fall stands Mount Brod- 
erick, while Half Dome, nearer at hand, looks ma- 
jestically down upon the roaring flood. 

As we proceeded we became more and more 
impressed with the domination of this same Half 
Dome from almost every view point of Glacier 
Point Trail. Whatever direction our path twisted 
we still beheld this bald, awful mountain flinging 
its rounded summit, dazzling white, against a clear 
sky of intensest blue. It overshadows everything 
in its vicinity, and one can scarce repress an earnest 
longing to stand on its summit and view the mar- 
velous scene beneath. 

“TI was on the Half Dome once,” said the 
guide. “There is a flat space of more than eight 
acres, though it doesn’t look it from here.” 


I was seized with a happy idea—’Some day 
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there will be a great hotel on Half Dome. Vernal 
Falls will furnish power to run elevators through 
tunnels to the top.” 

The guide looked at me in amazement and 
finally said in a sympathetic tone, “I’m a-thinking 
a fellow would be a little weak in his upper story 
to talk of a hotel on Half Dome.” 

The last few miles of the trail are devoid of 
much interest; there is little of scenic importance 
save the yawning canyon of the Illilouette—which, 
were it not in a land so replete with greater 
wonders, would be worth a long pilgrimage of it- 
self—and the fall of this beautiful stream, which 
darts down a five-hundred-foot precipice. For 
some distance the trail closely hugs the edge of this 
canyon, and after crossing it over a rustic bridge, 
the final ascent is begun through a dense growth 
of chinquapin bushes. The tourist unaccustomed 
to mule-back jaunts on mountain trails usually 
finds himself pretty sore and weary by the time he 
reaches this point and the decreasing interest of the 
scenery makes the end eagerly desired. The plain 
unpretentious inn, standing in a grove of fine pines, 
affords a welcome break in the journey, and when 
time permits it must be worth while to remain 
here over night, if only to see sunrise and sunset 
amidst such surroundings. But we were compelled 
to make the most of our two hours’ pause, and 
after a hasty luncheon we walked the two or three 
hundred yards to the famous view at Overhanging 


Rock. 
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Few marvels of Yosemite are more widely 
known than this massive boulder that projects itself 
so airily from the extreme edge of the stupendous 
cliff. The great stone, weighing many tons, clings 
to its perch by apparently the frailest hold. It 
seems as if the slightest added weight must inevi- 
tably cause it to plunge to the floor of the valley 
more than three thousand feet beneath—so sheer 
downward that a pebble dropped from the edge of 
the cliff touches nothing in its descent of more than 
half a mile. One sees many photographs of ven- 
turesome people standing on the edge of the rock, 
but they are doubtless the exception. The average 
visitor feels little inclination to go out upon it— 
nor is it at all necessary to do so, since the magnifi- 
cent scene may be viewed, if not more safely, cer- 
tainly more comfortably, from behind the iron rail- 
ings that guard the verge of the cliff. 

And it is a scene beautiful and magnificent 
beyond all power of pen or pencil to portray. In- 
deed, there must come to every beholder something 
of the feeling of the pilgrim of the Earthly Para- 
dise, when 

“Down into the vale he gazed, 
And held his breath, as if amazed 
By all its wondrous loveliness. 

For as the sun its depths did bless, 
It lighted up from side to side, 

A close-shut valley, nothing wide, 
But ever full of all things fair.” 


Not a few experienced travelers have pro- 
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nounced the Glacier Point panorama the grandest 
on earth. It is one that every visitor should see, 
since from this point his eye may range over all 
the more striking glories of Yosemite. Fortunately, 
the day was perfect, clear as crystal to the very 
verge of the horizon. Well may one yield himself 
up to silent amazement as the scene slowly pos- 
sesses him, for he will be totally unable to grasp its 
full grandeur in a moment or even in an hour. 
There is a vague impression of immensity and 
beauty, but it is some time ere the mind is able to 
dwell on the details and to resolve this marvelous 
landscape into its component parts. 

Nearly a mile below the spectator lies the 
narrow green vale, its giant pines seemingly tiny 
shrubs, its streams the merest threads of silver, the 
hotel a child’s toy house, Mirror Lake a dot of light 
—yet everything is remarkably distinct in the 
lucent daylight; distance has only lessened the 
dimensions and scarcely dimmed the form. Just 
opposite is the white swaying ribbon of Yosemite 
Fall; to the left rises the tremendous bulk of El 
Capitan, which suffers little from the distance, and 
towering just above it is Eagle Peak. A still grander 
view greets the eye as one turns to the right and 
gazes up the valley. The dominating feature is 
the rounded white summit of Half Dome, for its 
bold situation in the foreground gives the impres- 
sion of greater height than the still loftier Cloud's 
Rest just behind it. One is quite overwhelmed by 


this glistening mountain, so strangely different 
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from its fellows that it seems as if some gigantic 
builder had planned and reared the stately dome 
as the crowning glory of his palace. When the 
eye at last breaks away from the fascination of this 
mighty rock, it ranges over an undulating sea of 
mountains—the high Sierras, which stretch away 
sharp and clear to the horizon. A few billowy 
cumulus clouds, like cameos against the deep azure 
of the skies, are floating just above, their intense 
whiteness outshining the flecks of snow still linger- 
ing upon the higher altitudes. Wernal and Nevada 
Falls are to be seen in the foreground, white pillars 
standing sharply against dark masses of rock and 
pine trees. 

But why continue my futile effort to set forth 
the glory of Glacier Point panorama in words? It 
has never been done and never will be done. Only 
a visit in person will suffice and, fortunately, such 
a visit may now be made with little hazard or 
fatigue. Only, one should plan to go no farther 
for the day: surely a dozen hours are little enough 
to give to the sublimest view that one is likely 
ever to see. But we were not so wise and some 
time must return to Glacier Point. 

A modern hotel has been built here since the 
time of our visit which will meet the requirements 
of the most fastidious guest, and if one dislikes the 
trail, he may now make the trip either from the 
valley or from Wawona by motor stage or his pri- 
vate car. 
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TO THE GIANTS OF MARIPOSA 


Our driver cracked his whip over his four 
lusty mountaineers and cried, “All aboard!’’ The 
fussy old lady managed to delay us a quarter of an 
hour—' ‘meditating under a tree’’ was her excuse— 
and our driver, who seemed not to be blest with 
the sunniest disposition, started out in a decidedly 
ill humor. We had the fortune to be with him on 
the high seat, but it was some time before he re- 
laxed from his taciturn mood to tell us something 
of his experiences in the great Sierra forests through 
which he had been driving for twenty-five years. 

The twenty-six miles between Glacier Point 
and Wawona is a red-letter ride, though in retro- 
spect the overshadowing memories of the Valley 
and the big trees may leave a somewhat tame im- 
pression of this really delightful stretch of country. 
Nowhere in America are there more magnificent 
individual pine trees—great arrow-straight shafts 
six to ten feet in diameter, rising to a height of two 
or three hundred feet. Perhaps the most beautiful, 
with its golden bark and coat of silver gray needles, 
is the sugar pine, which takes its name from the 
sugary gum which exudes from a cut or crack in 
its bark. The fine yellow pines are also especially 
noticeable, rivaling the sugar pine in size and 


beauty. There are many other varieties of conifers 
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in the Yosemite forests, of which the Sequoia is 
the largest and most famous. However, one sees 
none of the latter along the road to Wawona— 
these trees are seldom found among other varieties, 
but almost invariably in isolated groups. 

Nearly all the pines are heavily draped with a 
yellowish-green parasitic moss which, while beauti- 
ful to behold, is said to be deadly to the trees, 
slowly sapping their vitality. It first appears on 
the lower limbs—often dead ones—and gradually 
climbs to the top of the trees, some of which have 
already yielded to its ravages. “‘It’s been just as 
common as it is now during the twenty years | 
have been in this forest,” said the driver, ‘‘and | 
guess it can’t hurt the trees as much as they claim.” 

There are many fine deciduous trees and a 
great variety of shrubs, among which the glisten- 
ing mountain mahogany and fruit-laden plum 
bushes are commonest. The road which we fol- 
lowed, though an old one, was stony and dusty, 
with many ruts and ditches which caused the coach 
to lurch unmercifully. The drive of twenty-six 
miles in four hours would have been easy enough 
over a fairly good road, but over such a trail it was 
wearisome indeed and so much time was consumed 
in climbing the long grades that fast going down 
some of the mountain slopes was imperative. The 
strenuous work told heavily on the horses and they 
seemed about worn out at the end of the thirteen- 
mile stage, where a fresh relay awaited us. 


The last dozen miles of the drive we shall not 
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easily forget. We were behind schedule and the 
day was declining. The road steadily descended 
the mountain, often dropping down sharp descents 
or winding—too closely for one’s peace of mind— 
along precipitous slopes that fell darkly through 
the pines to a rock-strewn stream far below. Down 
we went, the horses on a sharp trot and the coach 
swaying and plunging from side to side. Despite 
a certain uneasiness we admired the skill of the 
driver, who kept his four closely in hand, carefully 
guiding them and making each horse do his share 
of the work. We were already sore from the mule- 
back climb of the morning, but that was nothing 
compared with the incessant jolting we endured on 
this long, rough ride. We scarcely noted the 
glorious sunset vistas through the pines by the 
roadside—often far-reaching over the forest-clad 
peaks which stood in sharp relief against the glow- 
ing sky, while a soft blue haze half hid the valley. 

Night came on before we reached our desti- 
nation and it was not until an hour or two after 
sunset that the lights of Wawona finally glimmered 
through the trees. We descended from our perch 
with difficulty, and welcome indeed, was the open- 
handed hospitality of the well-ordered inn. There 
were several cottages besides the main hotel build- 
ing, all situated in beautifully kept grounds with 
fountains and flower-beds. The old inn proved 
very comfortable and the service was first class. 
At breakfast, mountain trout was served—the only 


time we had this delicacy, erroneously supposed to 
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be a common article of diet at the inns and camps 
of the Yosemite. 

The genial landlord tried to dissuade us when 
he learned that we proposed to visit the big trees 
and return to El Portal the following day. To do 
this it was necessary to rise at five in the morning 
for a stage drive of fifty miles over roads rather 
worse than any we had yet traversed—truly a 
strenuous program to undertake after such a day 
as the one we had just finished. I may now frankly | 
admit that it would have been more sensible to 
have remained another day at Wawona to see the 
big trees at our leisure. The round trip from the 
hotel through the grove is seventeen miles and this 
of itself would be quite enough to occupy the day, 
since one might well spend hours beneath these 
primeval forest titans. i 

As I have intimated, one who comes from 
Yosemite is well schooled in wonders before he 
reaches the big trees of Mariposa, and the drive 
from Wawona passes a forest of pines so gigantic 
that many suppose them the famous Sequoias until 
better informed. But when one finally enters the 
charmed circle where the redwood titans stand, and 
catches his first sight of their cinnamon-colored 
trunks—twenty feet or more in diameter—all the 
great conifers previously beheld shrink to the di- 
mensions of ordinary telephone poles. There is no 
mistaking the redwood after once seeing it, for it 
is quite distinctive, both in bark and foliage; one 


might describe it as a cross between the cedar and 
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yellow pine, since it bears some characteristics of 
both. Its height, rarely over three hundred feet, 
is much less in proportion to its girth than that of 
the pines in general; nor are the tallest Sequoias 
as a rule of the greatest diameter, since the Grizzly 
Giant, the king of them all, is but two hundred and 
twenty-five feet high. This is accounted for on the 
theory that such trees must have suffered from 
numerous thunderbolts in course of the ages. 

Once among the trees, however, one is quite 
unable to realize their enormous size. He has, in 
truth, become so inured to the stupendous by this 
time that everything has shrunken and it takes the 
figures of actual dimensions to awaken a true 
realization of the mighty proportions of these splen- 
did trees. Soon after entering the grove we paused 
beneath one of them. “The Grizzly Giant,’’ laconi- 
cally remarked our driver, and it came to us that 
we were perhaps gazing on the oldest living thing 
on this earth of ours; for John Muir, the greatest 
authority on the subject, declares that this hoary 
monarch of the Sierra forests has undoubtedly 
weathered the storms of upward of six thousand 
years. A placard informed us that the diameter of 
the tree is thirty-four feet, but we must needs pace 
it round to make sure, and finding it true, we could 
readily accept the assurance that one million board 
feet of lumber—perish the thought—could be cut 
from the Grizzly Giant. No wonder the sawmill 
kings look greedily upon him! A limb one hun- 


dred feet from the ground measures seven feet in 
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diameter, and one must think of a tree of equal 
size apart from the Sierra giants to realize what it 
means. There are three hundred and sixty-five 
trees in the Mariposa Grove, but the Giant is prob- 
ably the only one that has reached the zenith of its 
growth. The age of such a tree must necessarily 
be more or less a matter of conjecture, but Mr. Muir 
counted the rings of annual growth on a smaller 
one which had fallen and proved conclusively that 
it had lived upwards of four thousand years. In 
any event, the Grizzly Giant and his hoary com- 
panions were flourishing, hale and green, long be- 
fore authentic records of human history were made 
and even before the once accepted date of the cre- 
ation of the world. A sense of awe verging upon 
reverence creeps over one as he meditates on such 
impressive facts in the presence of these mighty 
trees. All show to some extent the ravages of a 
fire that swept among them prior to their discovery 
by white men and which was no doubt responsible 
for the absence of young trees and undergrowth. 

The road circles through the grove, giving an 
opportunity to view the trees at close range. Some. 
of these have been named for the different states, 
and others commemorate the visit of distinguished 
men, including Generals Sherman and Grant. At 
one point the road passes through the famous arch- 
way, some ten feet square, cut through the trunk 
of the ‘“Wawona’”’ and easily permitting passage of 
the coaches. We descended and measured our own 


pygmy height beside the ‘‘Fallen Monarch,’’ which 
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succumbed to some cataclysm years ago—a huge 
prone trunk twenty-eight feet in diameter at the 
base. One realizes its great size more fully than 
that of a standing tree of the same dimensions. You 
may climb a ladder and walk the entire length of 
the trunk, which as yet shows few traces of decay. 
A popular photograph represents a coach-and-six 
using the tree as a driveway—no doubt a “‘fake’’ of 
some clever photographer, though the size of the 
tree would admit of the horses and vehicle being 
placed in the position shown in the picture. Just 
what overthrew this great tree is not easy to con- 
ceive. It may have been a terrific storm, though 
if this were the cause it is difficult to understand 
why others of the larger trees were not blown down 
as well. 

One of the trees still standing was hollowed 
out by fire and one may look at the sky through 
the trunk, perhaps a hundred feet in height. This 
is known as the telescope tree, and some one in 
every party suffers from the driver's wit when 
assured that “‘the stars can be plainly seen through 
the hollow trunk.”” ““Why, I can’t see any,” is the 
invariable exclamation of the curious tourist who 
strains his eyes up the great black tube. ““O, you 
will have to come at night, of course,” rejoins the 
driver, in high glee over the joke which he has 
repeated daily for perhaps a dozen years. 

The discoverer of the Mariposa Grove was 
Galen Clark, who at the time of our visit was in 


his ninety-sixth year, though he was still hale and 
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strong. He made his home among the great trees, 
which he loved as friends and comrades, and was 
always pleased to meet tourists who came to his 
cabin. He first learned of the trees in 1857 from 
the Indians, whose name for the now famous grove 
was Wahwonah. Since the preceding lines were 
written the old pioneer passed peacefully away, 
with the last request that he be buried among the 
giant trees he loved so well. No fitter monument 
could be given him than one of these old friends 
of his, which bears a tablet with the name of Galen 
Clark and an inscription to his memory. 

There are thousands of these trees in different 
parts of the coast country—John Muir estimated 
at least six thousand above fifteen feet in diameter. 
The name of the species, Sequoia, is that of a Cali- 
fornia Indian Chief—more appropriate from an 
American viewpoint than Wellingtonia, which a 
patriotic English explorer urged for adoption. 
There are two varieties, the Sequoia gigantea, 
usually found in higher altitudes, and the Sequoia 
semper-virens or redwood, which is more frequent 
in lowlands along the coast. These, which seldom 
attain to the huge size of the gigantea, furnish the 
redwood lumber of commerce, which closely re- 
sembles cedar. 

The problem of felling these great trees was 
formerly a difficult one—a fortunate thing, for that 
matter. It will be recalled that the section of a 
Sequoia, perhaps thirty feet in diameter, was ex- 


hibited at the Chicago Fair in 1893. This came 
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from the King’s River Grove. Such trees were at 
first felled by boring holes parallel to each other 
with pump augers, until the entire trunk was 
severed, but improved cutting machinery makes the 
task far easier now. Mr. Hutchings tells of one 
tree that long defied every effort of the lumbermen 
to overthrow it, although it had been entirely 
severed; but after some days of fruitless effort a 
gust of wind brought the giant to earth with a crash 
while the men were at dinner. 

But it is painful even to write of felling a 
- Sequoia. What right has a man in a few days 
to destroy the majesty and beauty of a great tree, 
the product of fifty or sixty centuries? Several 
of the groves have fortunately passed under Na- 
tional protection, though some of them—notably 
at Calavaras, sixty miles north of Yosemite and 
one of the finest of all—are still owned by private 
parties. The Calavaras Grove belongs to a lumber 
company, but its distance from railroads has so far 
protected it from destruction; it is to be hoped that 
it will be purchased by the Government and opened 
to the people as a National Park or Monument. 

Though the Sequoia gigantea appears to be 
native only in a limited area in the Sierras seldom 
below an elevation of seven thousand feet, it grows 
rapidly elsewhere. Mr. Hutchings cites an instance 
of one of these trees, transplanted to an English 
nobleman’s park, attaining a height of sixty feet 
in about thirty years. The tree therefore appears 


to be admirably adapted to reforestation. It is ex- 
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tremely hardy and unless overthrown by some 
catastrophe or felled by the woodman, lives for 
ages. John Muir says, ““The Sequoias seem to be 
immortal, being exempt from all the diseases that 
afflict and kill other trees. Unless destroyed by 
man, they live on indefinitely until burned, smashed 
by lightning, cast down by storms, or by the giving 
away of the ground upon which they stand. The 
age of the one that was felled in the Calavaras 
Grove for the sake of having its stump for a danc- 
ing floor, was about thirteen hundred years, and 
its diameter, measured across the stump, twenty- 
four feet inside the bark. Another that was felled 
in the King’s River Forest, a section of which was 
shipped to the World’s Fair at Chicago, was nearly 
a thousand years older (twenty-two hundred 
years), though not a very old-looking tree. One 
colossal scarred trunk in the King’s River Forest 
is burned half through, and | spent a day in making 
an estimate of its age, clearing away the charred 
surface with an ax, and carefully counting the an- 
nual rings with the aid of a pocket lens. The wood 
rings in the section | laid bare were so involved and 
contorted in some places that I was not able to de- 
termine its age exactly, but I counted over four 
thousand rings, which showed that this tree was in 
its prime, swaying in the Sierra winds, when Christ 
walked the earth.”’ 
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IV 
THE RETURN TO EL PORTAL 


We had early luncheon at Wawona and before 
noon set out on the thirty-five mile drive to El 
Portal. The day was quite warm and the first 
dozen miles, being steadily up grade, were covered 
at a snail's pace. We could not escape the dust 
which arose in clouds from beneath the horses’ feet 
and ere long many of our party might have been 
taken for aborigines, so begrimed were their faces. 
The fussy old lady, still with us, again aroused the 
ire of the driver. She plied him with foolish ques- 
tions, to which he grunted unwilling answers. She 
wanted to know the names of the horses and finally 
learned that the leaders were “Colonel” and “Wal- 
nut.’’ The road sorely tried the animals, and they 
manifested their distress and reluctance by many 
unmistakable signs. They were allowed frequent 
breathing pauses, but the driver seemed to think 
vigorous applications of the whip supplemented by 
rather strong language necessary to keep them go- 
ing. And, indeed, if left to their own devices they 
would doubtless have stopped every ten yards in 
climbing the long grade; but clearly if we were to 
reach E] Portal before night they must be kept mov- 
ing. This necessity seemed quite forgotten by the 
good lady in her sympathy for the weary horses and 


she continually besought the driver to ‘‘let Colonel 
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and Walnut rest awhile.’’ Finally, when she had 
importuned him for the twentieth time, he turned 
around and addressed her in no very pleasant tone 
of voice—‘Madam, I am driving these horses. 
Will you please keep quiet?’’ which silenced her 
for the time being—at least so far as nagging the 
driver was concerned. 

Colonel and Walnut got their much-needed 
or at least much-wanted rest when, after four hours 
of painful creeping we found ourselves at the 
thirteen-mile station, where we paused for a change 
of horses. Although the occupants of the coach 
were almost as weary as the animals we left behind, 
we were allowed but a ten-minutes’ respite— 
barely time to dismount and stretch our cramped 
legs—when the crack of the driver’s whip signalled 
that we must proceed with our journey. 

Up to the station we had been retracing our 
way over the road which we followed to Wawona, 
but we left it at this point, continuing on the old 
Raymond road which enters the western end of the 
valley. The characteristics of the country for the 
next ten miles showed little variation; the road af- 
forded many fine vistas of pine-clad mountains and 
pleasant vales, but there was little that in any way 
prepared us for the scene that burst on our vision 
at Inspiration Point—well named, indeed, for it 
surely must be a prosaic imagination that does not 
kindle with enthusiasm at the prospect one may 
gain from this famous vantage ground. 


“It comes up to the brag,” is what Ralph Wal- 
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do Emerson said after long contemplating the 
scene in silence—or that is what the guidebooks 
and railroad literature credit him with having said. 
It sounds strangely unlike our staid and gentle 
philosopher, whose language we are wont to ad- 
mire as the finality in polished English. But it ex- 
presses one’s feelings more strongly, perhaps, than 
fine words. We had been led to expect much, since 
all authorities agree that the view from Inspiration 
Point is surpassed by few panoramas in the world 
—if, indeed, by any—for grandeur of mountain, 
cliff and peak and for beauty of contour and color, 
all of which were enhanced by the magic of the 
hour at which we were so fortunate as to arrive. 
The valley lay before us in the soft blue haze 
of the evening shadows, and its encompassing 
walls and towers were kindled with the purple and 
golden hues of sunset. As one contemplates the 
glittering peaks and domes and the ranges of glow- 
ing mountains out beyond, he can realize the fitness 
of John Muir’s characterization of the Sierras as 
the ‘Mountains of Light.”” The grandeur of In- 
spiration Point seems more of domes and spires, 
of towering walls and mountain peaks, while from 
Glacier Point one is perhaps more impressed with 
the details of the Valley—the falls, the forests and 
the river. But from either place one may witness a 
scene that will possess his soul and whose beauty 
will linger through the years. We regretted that 
necessity hurried us from the spot, for the pause 


of the coach was but momentary. We were given 
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but a passing glimpse of a landscape that might well 
hold one’s rapt attention for hours. 

The most exciting experience of the day began 
with our ride down Wawona Grade, leading into 
the valley. If one is inclined to be nervous he had 
better close his eyes and trust to Providence—and 
the skill of the driver—during the descent. He 
will doubtless be safe enough, for there are few 
recorded accidents, dangerous as the descent seems 
at the time. The road zigzags in sharp angles and 
drops in steep grades down the rim of the valley; 
in many places there was less than a foot between 
the coach wheels and a sheer thousand-foot preci- 
pice. On we went, the horses in a sharp trot—the 
coach lunging along the uneven road and swinging 
around the sharp curves. We paid little attention 
to the fine views that continually presented them- 
selves as we descended. Our minds were not free 
from apprehension, by any means, and we found 
ourselves tensely watching our driver, with not a 
little admiration for his masterly skill. How confi- 
dently he handled his spanking four, swinging 
them in wide circles around the corners, keeping a 
tight rein that checked many incipient stumbles 
and encouraging the horses with words they ap- 
peared well to understand. 

It seemed a long three miles to the floor of the 
valley and it was with a sigh of relief that we looked 
up the declivity down which we had been plunging. 
We paused at the foot of Bridal Veil Fall to board 


-the regular coach between the Sentinel Hotel and 
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El Portal. Our journey was not yet at an end; we 
had eight miles to cover—only eight miles, but we 
were so weary that every mile appeared to stretch 
into a league. The coach seemed barely to creep 
along the rough road, inches deep with dust which 
rolled up in white clouds from beneath the wheels. 
Surely we must be near our destination—but the 
driver laconically informed us we had yet five 
miles to go. We settled back in dumb despair, not 
venturing to ask again. Better the ignorance of 
hope than the distress of such positive knowledge. 

Never was the sight of hostelry more welcome 
than the brown bulk of the Del Portal through the 
pine trees that crowded around it. Yes, the genial 
manager could give us rooms with bath, large, 
comfortable rooms on the first floor, with every 
facility for finally separating ourselves from the 
dust of Yosemite. We came forth to our late din- 
ner somewhat sore and weary, to be sure, but with 
a feeling of cleanliness and relief that quite atoned 
for the hardships of the day. We had a night’s 
rest too deep for dreams in the Del Portal’s capa- 
cious beds and in the morning began our return 
trip down the Merced Canyon. The Yosemite 
Road runs first-class trains, with parlor observation 
cars that enable one to see the many picturesque 
vistas along the river to good advantage. 

The valley falls rapidly toward the great level 
plain surrounding the pretty little town of Merced, 
and the stream pursues a riotous course for many 


miles, often breaking into foaming rapids among 
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the huge boulders strewn along its bed. There are 
many relics still to be seen along the way of the 
mining operations of half a century ago—in fact, 
the white man’s eagerness for gold was one of the 
factors leading to the discovery of Yosemite. One 
is continually reminded of the activity of 


“The days of old, 
The days of gold, 
The days of forty-nine,” 


by abandoned mines at different points along the 
river. A few mines were still being worked by 
modern methods, a twenty stamp mill being oper- 
ated at Mountain King. A little beyond this is the 
picturesque Bagby Dam, the unromantic modern 
designation for the old-time Benton Mills, named 
for Jessie Benton Fremont. To see the Merced at 
its best, however, one must come earlier, for late in 
August the stream is much shrunken, though still 
picturesque and beautiful. 

Beyond Merced Fall the railroad enters the 
San Joaquin Valley, following the broad, still 
stretches of the river, which here gives little evi- 
dence of its turbulent sources. On every hand are 
prosperous farms with orchards, vineyards, rich 
pastures and all the thousand things that make 
California an enchanted land. In the far distance 
glisten the silver peaks of the High Sierras, in 
whose fastnesses reposes the marvelous vale of 
beauty the memory of which will live with us so 


long as life shall last. 
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GEOLOGY AND DISCOVERY 


The probable geologic origin and the story of 
the discovery by white men of such a stupendous 
natural wonder as Yosemite are of interest to most 
of those who visit the Valley. What tremendous 
convulsion of nature tore this deep, narrow rent in 
the serried ranks of the high Sierras ages and ages 
ago—so long that the angles have been softened 
and the debris clothed with verdure and gigantic 
trees wherever these hardy adventurers could find 
a footing in the rocks? Scientists have advanced 
many theories, more or less plausible, to account 
for the remarkable phenomenon. 

Perhaps, they said, it was some titanic earth- 
quake caused by volcanic action in pre-glacial days 
that split the mountains in twain, and time made 
the floor of the valley by filling the rent with 
detritus. Perhaps some unaccountable subsidence, 
prolonged through ages, formed the valley and it 
may be that such subsidence is still going on. Or 
did some torrential river gradually erode the deep 
pass through which the Merced now courses? 
These and other conjectures have been advanced, 
but latterly the trend of opinion is in favor of the 
theory of glacial erosion—that in time too remote 
to be conceived, a great mass of ice a mile or more 


in depth ploughed its way from the Sierras to the 
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sea, rounding and polishing the granite peaks into 
the glittering domes which we see to-day and grind- 
ing and cutting the deep fissure that now forms the 
valley. A\ll of this is incomprehensible to the lay- 
man’s mind, but the geologist finds conclusive 
proof of the theory. Professor Le Conte, the great- 
est authority on this question, reminds us that a 
thousand years are as a moment in the history of 
geologic action; if time enough be allowed we may 
account for the condition now existing in Yose- 
mite. 

Clear evidence of glacial action is found in 
many places in the vicinity, and the guide on 
Glacier Point Trail will call your attention to 
polished spots on a boulder at the head of Vernal 
Fall. This curious rock is many times harder than 
the granite in which it is imbedded; so much so 
that it now projects nearly six feet above the rock 
surrounding it. Evidences of glacial action may 
also be seen on the summit of Half Dome, which 
John Muir declares must at one time have lain be- 
neath a mountain of ice a mile in height. Glaciers, 
he asserts, have formed every mountain in the 
whole Sierran System, whose present day peaks 
are only fragments of their pre-glacial selves. 

So much for its natural history, imposing, in- 
deed, as compared with the three quarters of a cen- 
tury since its discovery by the white man. Secluded 
as it was, deep in the heart of the trackless wilds, 
one will not wonder that its existence was so long 


unknown even to the mountaineer; but when gold- 
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seeking frenzy aroused the spirit of adventure in 
the California pioneer, many of the remote wonders 
of the Sierras were destined to be opened to the 
world. The first glimpse of Yosemite came to Dr. 
Bunnell in 1849, when leading a company of Mari- 
posa scouts in search of hostile Indians. He saw 
the vast white pillar of E] Capitan from a distance 
and in his report of the expedition declared: 

“Although I was familiar with nature in her 
wildest moods, | looked upon this awe-inspiring 
column with wonder and admiration. While vain- 
ly endeavoring to realize its peculiar prominence 
and vast proportions, I turned from it with reluc- 
tance to resume the search of coveted gold; but the 
impressions of that scene were indelibly fixed in 
my memory. I made many inquiries concerning 
the scenery of that locality, but few of the miners 
had noticed any of its special peculiarities. A year 
or more passed before the mysteries of this wonder- 
ful land were satisfactorily solved. 

“During the winter of 1850-51, I was attached 
to an expedition that made the first discovery of 
what is now known to the civilized world as the 
Yosemite Valley, that is ‘not only wonderful in 
depths and heights, but in its carved and water- 
quarried recesses and mountain walls that exhibit 
new beauties in every receding angle and cloud- 
supporting buttresses.’ ”’ 

A band of Indians led by a shrewd old chief 
by the name of Ten-ie-ya was immediately respon- 


sible for the expeditions that led to the discovery 
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of the Valley. Located in the fastnesses of its 
stupendous walls, these savages imagined them- 
selves safe from pursuit by the white man and pro- 
ceeded to plunder settlers who lived in the Merced 
Valley. The expedition referred to above resulted 
in the surrender of the Indians, who, upon promis- 
ing good behavior, were allowed to return with 
their chief to their Yosemite haunts. Scarcely a 
year elapsed, however, until they were again at 
their old tactics and in May, 1852, they murdered a 
party of prospectors who ventured into the Valley. 
Another expedition was sent against them which 
resulted in the capture and execution of five of 
their braves. The great majority of the Yosemites, 
however, escaped to the hills and found refuge 
among the Monos, a tribe then friendly to them. 
This, however, proved their complete undoing, for 
they learned of a troop of horses which the Monos 
had stolen from the whites. They immediately 
planned the spoilation of their friends and pilfered 
a number of their animals. While gorging them- 
selves on one of the horses which they had killed, 
the Monos descended upon them and nearly ex- 
terminated the tribe, including Ten-ie-ya, the chief. 
This practically ended Indian troubles in Yosemite 
Valley. _ 

The first tourist party—if we may style it such 
—was arranged in 1855 by Mr. J. M. Hutchings, 
whose name will long be remembered in connection 
with Yosemite. There were only three of the ad- 


venturers in all, and guided by an Indian, they saw 
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the wonders which have since became so famous. 
Their published account was received with some 
incredulity, though in reality its statements were 
rather underdrawn. Mr. Hutchings was so pleased 
with the surroundings that he eventually made his 
home in the Valley and later became, with several 
other settlers, the occasion of much legal entangle- 
ment as the result of the donation of the Yosemite 
to the state of California, in accordance with an 
enabling act of Congress. This act took no ac- 
count of the rights of the settlers who had previous- 
ly located in the Valley and for a time they were 
threatened with ejectment. Mr. Hutchings made 
a trip to Washington in their interest and while 
awaiting the action of Congress did much to spread 
the fame of the newly discovered wonder by de- 
livering no fewer than seventy-five illustrated lec- 
tures. A law was eventually enacted for the relief 
of the early settlers who had already made their 
homes in Yosemite, and Mr. Hutchings continued 
to reside there until his death, which was caused by 
being thrown from a mountain wagon in 1902. 
He published in 1888 a large, beautifully illustrated 
volume, “In the Heart of the Sierras,’’ which con- 
tains much important historical and descriptive 
matter. 

As Yosemite and the big-tree groves yearly 
increased in popularity, it was rightly concluded 
that the National Government should properly be 
the custodian of these great natural wonders as 


well as Yellowstone Park. Therefore, in 1905 the 
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California Legislature passed an act receding the 
Yosemite Park to the United States Government. 
This covered only the original tract of about forty- 
eight square miles which had been given to Califor- 
nia in 1860, but Congress in accepting the reces- 
sion in 1906 created a great park of fifteen hundred 
square miles. This included the Mariposa big-tree 
grove and much of the fine forested country sur- 
rounding the Valley. Improvements are slowly be- 
ing made but it is to be hoped that the National 
Government will show more liberality in appropria- 
tions for road construction. The railroad to El 
Portal and the opening of the park to private auto- 
mobiles has vastly increased the number of tourists, 
which now exceeds one hundred and sixty thousand 
annually. 

Wild animals of Yosemite are not so numer- 
ous, nor are the different species so well represented 
as in Yellowstone. Bears are not common, despite 
the fact that the name, Yosemite, signifies ‘‘full- 
grown grizzly.’’ Other species are occasionally 
found, though they are not so tame as the Yellow- 
stone natives. Deer are now rarely seen, though 
under present restrictions on hunting they are in- 
creasing in numbers. Squirrels, chipmunks and 
woodchucks are common and often amuse the tour- 
ist by their fearless antics. 

Snakes are found in all parts of the park. Our 
guide pointed out a spot where he had killed a 
rattler a day or two before on Glacier Point Trail. 


They are not common, however, and there is no 
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record of a tourist having been bitten. Of harmless 
snakes and lizards there are many varieties, includ- 
ing the ugly but innocuous horned toad. 

Birds are increasing in numbers, but not many 
are seen by the casual tourist. Naturally, the shy 
songsters prefer the retired woods and to discover 
them one would have to linger and explore nooks 
and corners. Water fowl often come in season but 
do not stay long. John Muir relates that he has 
seen wild geese exhaust themselves by evident mis- 
calculation of the height of the cliffs and finally 
leave the valley by the river canyon. Mountain 
quail, blue grouse and sage-cock frequent the pines, 
though seldom seen on the routes of tourist travel. 
Of songbirds, the varieties common in California, 
the robin, thrush, finch and the brilliant oriole, are 
oftenest heard. Many species of humming birds 
are found among the flowers, fairylike creatures 
with iridescent plumage, darting about like sun- 
beams. Many of the birds nest in the valley and 
rear their young in comparative safety, the preda- 
tory animals such as the coyote and skunk being 
almost exterminated. 

Hunting is strictly prohibited within the con- 
fines of the park; firearms are not even allowed 
without special permit from the authorities. Asa 
result of this wise provision, the wild animals and 
birds are increasing and becoming constantly less 
shy. Fishing with hook and line is permitted and 
affords very good sport in many of the streams. 


Yosemite may be easily reached by rail at any 
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time of the year, and the auto roads are generally 
open from June to October. A local writer declares 
that each season offers advantages. ““Yosemite can 
be visited all the year round, and each season has 
its own special delights. In the spring the melting 
snows turn the streams which feed the waterfalls 
into torrents, and the down-rushing water is in full 
volume; on every side are rivulets, leaping cascades 
and reverberating waterfalls; in the summer the 
highest trails are accessible, the weather is delight- 
ful and the whole atmosphere has a mellow, golden 
quality that at once rests and invigorates; in the 
autumn the air is clear, every outline and wonder- 
ful profile of rock and crag, of giant column and 
massive dome, stands out as though etched against 
the sky, the leaves are gently fading through in- 
numerable shades of green and red and bronze—it 
is the artist’s paradise of color; and in winter, with 
the valley floor hidden beneath a snowy cover, with 
red snow plants thrusting their way through the 
white surface like tongues of flame, with every 
tree and plant drooping gracefully under its wintry 
burden, with marvelous icicles, like great stalac- 
tites, hanging from tower and pinnacle and over- 
arching rock, who shall say which is the best time 
to visit this wondrous garden of the Sierras ?”’ 
But, after all, if one can choose his time, the 
early summer is no doubt best. Of our three pil- 
grimages we still remember our early June visit 
most pleasantly. In May the streams are usually 


at high tide, but some of the trails are likely to be 
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closed by snow. By the middle of June these will 
be open and a considerable volume of water still 
coming down the falls. But if one can plan two 
visits—certainly none too many for such a wonder- 
land—let him come late in April and make a round 
of the valley. Then he will see the riotous Merced 
and the lofty waterfalls in their power and glory. 
Another trip late in July or August will afford a 
better opportunity for mountain climbing and visit- 
ing the great trees. The rush of the tourist season 
will then be lessened and accommodations will 
average better. In the springtime the air will be 
cool and bracing and bring wraps in demand, while 
late in the summer the heat is sometimes intense. 
Linen dusters and broad-brimmed straw hats are 
then most serviceable and in no case should one 
forget a pair of tinted glasses to protect the eyes. 
Old clothes that one can neglect are often the most 
serviceable, since better attire is often the worse for 
mule-back climbs and dusty coach rides. In season, 
during May, June and July, especially, transporta- 
tion facilities may be inadequate and hotels and 
camps are likely to be crowded; one will be more 
comfortable if careful planning is done and reserva- 
tions definitely made in advance. 
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When the writer made the round of Yosemite 
described in the preceding pages of this sketch, no 
motor car was allowed to intrude in these sylvan 
solitudes and it was freely alleged by the stage 
drivers that the time would never come when this 
noisy, dust-raising demon would be permitted to 
frighten their horses and disturb their equanimity. 
Their attitude was one of decided hostility, though 
they affected to laugh at the suggestion; the roads 
were too crooked and narrow and the grades too 
steep for ‘“‘automobeels’’—no, sir, you'd never see 
them in Yosemite. Besides, the horses in the Park 
had never seen these pesky machines; the beasts 
would simply go crazy and dump the coaches over 
the cliffs. All of which seemed reasonable enough 
at the time, and nothing was farther from my mind 
than the idea of piloting a car over the devious 
trails that serve for roads in this sylvan wonder- 
land. 

But “‘tempora mutantur,” indeed. Motor cars 
in California increased in geometrical ratio and the 
owners banded themselves together in the live and 
efficient organization known as the Automobile 
Club of Southern California. This club contended 
that no good reason could be urged against admit- 


ting motor cars to Yosemite and after a dint of ef- 
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fort succeeded in bringing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the same point of view. True, the decree 
was issued with apparent fear and hesitation and 
the venturesome motorist who wished to explore 
the park was hedged about with restrictions and 
hampered with endless red tape regulations. The 
cars came, nevertheless, though at first probably as 
many were deterred by the stringent rules as by the 
forbidding roads. 

The dire results so freely predicted by the 
stage men did not materialize in any great degree. 
There were few serious accidents and the motors, 
as a rule, met with little difficulty in negotiating the 
roads to, and within, the park. As a consequence, 
the rules were relaxed with each succeeding year 
and many of the most annoying regulations aban- 
doned or reduced to mere formalities. We made 
our trip in September of the Panama-Pacific year, 
and during the previous months of the season 
nearly two thousand cars had preceded us. This 
was the second year after opening Yosemite to mo- 
tors, and how popular the move has been is well 
evidenced in that nine years later, nearly thirty- 
three thousand private cars entered the Park. 

There are several routes by which you may 
enter and leave the Park pending the happy day 
longed for by the Auto Club when a broad, smooth 
road— ‘no grades exceeding five per cent’’—shall 
convey the joyful motorist to this Earthly Paradise 
of the Sierras. Such a road is now completed from 


Merced to Mariposa and has been graded from 
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there northward to Briceberg. From the latter 
place it is to closely follow the southern side of the 
river to El Portal, but it can hardly reach its destina- 
tion before the opening of the 1926 season. It is 
being wholly constructed by convict labor and the 
results so far have justified the system from every 
viewpoint. 

You can go into the Park at present (1925) 
from Fresno via Coarse Gold, from Merced via 
Coulterville, from Stockton via Chinese Camp, or 
from Madera via Raymond. You can also reach 
the Park from the east by the Tioga road, branch- 
ing off the Sierra Highway at Mono Lake, should 
you be seeking the wildest and most difficult route 
of all. 

We decided, for reasons which may become 
apparent as | proceed, to make our entrance by the 
Madera route and to leave the park over the Big 
Oak Flat Road with Stockton as our objective. We 
still have reason to believe that as things stood at 
the time—or even now—these routes were the 
most satisfactory and we are quite sure that what- 
ever improvement may be made, the tourist inter- 
ested in pioneer days of California and fond of 
wild and impressive scenery should choose the 
Stockton road at least one way. 

We left Fresno, where we passed the night 
preceding our start for Wawona, late in the after- 
noon. A swift run over the splendid new highway 
brought us to Madera about four o'clock, but there 


remained little hope of covering sixty miles of un- 
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known mountain road to Wawona before nightfall. 
A glance at our maps revealed Raymond, about 
twenty-five miles farther on our way—the terminal 
of a branch railroad from Madera. We decided that 
Raymond would make a good stopping place for 
the night; an early start would enable us to easily 
reach Yosemite the next day. So we set out over 
a choppy and very dusty dirt road which was con- 
ducive to anything but speed and comfort but 
which nevertheless brought us to our objective in 
the course of an hour. 

We found Raymond a forlorn-looking hamlet 
in the edge of the foothills, and a glance at its ram- 
shackle wooden hotel was anything but reassuring. 
A short conversation with the proprietor of a little 
shack labeled “‘garage’’ was not more encouraging. 
He was noncommittal about the merits of the hotel 
and finally said, “‘It’s only thirty miles to Miami 
Lodge—mighty comfortable place; you ought to 
reach there before it gets dark. Shall I telephone 
them to hold dinner for you?” 

All of which sounded good to us as we con- 
templated prospective accommodations in Ray- 
mond, and with a speedy acquiescence we were 
away for Miami Lodge. Ten miles per hour, said 
the garage man, would be a good average for a 
greenhorn over the road we were to traverse—a 
ridiculously low estimate, we thought, but we had 
not proceeded far before we agreed with his con- 
servatism. A narrow, tortuous trail plunged into 


the hills, threading its way among giant pines or 
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creeping precariously along steep hillsides and 
around abrupt corners, deep with dust and at times 
laboriously steep. Now and then it emerged into 
pleasant little glades and on entering one of these 
we saw a young mountain lion trotting leisurely 
toward the thicket. Of course our small rifle was 
under a pile of baggage, unloaded, and the car- 
tridges in a grip, but we consoled ourselves with re- 
marks about the extreme improbability of hitting 
him even if the gun were readily accessible. 

It was sunset by the time we had covered little 
more than half the distance and while we regarded 
the approaching darkness with some apprehension, 
for the road showed no sign of improvement, we 
forgot it all in our admiration for the enchanting 
scene. Many were the magnificent vistas opening 
through the pines skirting our road along the moun- 
tainside. Purple, forest-crested hills stretched 
away to a crimson sky; shadowy canyons sloped 
far beneath us, their mysterious deeps shrouded in 
a soft blue haze. It was a constantly changing yet 
always entrancing picture until the color faded 
from the skies and the canyons were blotted out by 
the gathering blackness. Then the road demanded 
our undivided attention, for we covered the last ten 
miles in pitch darkness and our neglected head- 
lights proved in very poor condition. 

About dusk we passed a little store and post- 
office bearing the poetic name of Grub Gulch and 
later came to a comfortable-looking roadside inn, 


the Ahwahnee Tavern, where we should doubtless 
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have stopped had our accommodations not been en- 
gaged at Miami Lodge. We learned, however, that 
this was only six miles farther and crept cautiously 
onward over the stiff grades and around the abrupt 
turns. We were glad, indeed, when the lights of the 
Lodge twinkled through the pines and, leaving the 
old car to shift for herself under the stars, made a 
hasty toilet and attacked the substantial meal we 
found ready for us. 

The Lodge is a comfortable rustic inn set in 
the pines on a hillside which slopes down to a clear 
creek dammed at one point into a small lake. The 
little valley forms a natural amphitheater sur- 
rounded by the forest-clad hills and is altogether a 
pleasant and restful spot, well away from noise and 
disturbance of any kind. The creek is stocked with 
rainbow trout and big game is fairly plentiful—at- 
tractions which bring many sportsmen to the 
Lodge. It is easy of access by the Madera-Y osemite 
auto stages which run daily during the season. 

Beyond Miami Lodge we found the road even 
more trying than it was southward. Heavy grades 
and sharp turns continued, the deep dust and rough 
stretches causing much discomfort. We met many 
motor trucks and several heavy wagons drawn by 
six or eight horses, which stirred up clouds of yel- 
low dust and made ticklish work in passing on the 
narrow grades. As the sun mounted, the day be- 
came intolerably hot, making it necessary to ele- 
vate our cape top, which, combined with the dust, 


greatly interfered with our view of the scenery. 
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The famous Mariposa Grove of giant red- 
woods lies a short distance off the main road to 
Wawona and though we had visited this before, we 
could not resist the temptation to do the big trees 
by motor. An attendant at the entrance gate de- 
manded a fee of one dollar and admitted us to a 
narrow, winding road which steadily climbed a stiff 
grade for about three miles before we came to the 
trees. We renewed our acquaintance with the 
Grizzly Giant, reputed the oldest of living things 
on this mundane sphere. We found him protected 
by a high wire fence to ward off fiends suffering 
from the name-carving mania or souvenir seekers 
who sought to rob him of a chip or twig. He had 
not aged perceptibly since our previous visit and 
looked good for many more centuries, though the 
late John Muir declared his belief that the Grizzly 
Giant had passed his zenith of growth and is now in 
his decline, a point not yet reached by any other 
redwood. The hoar old monarch stands a second 
visit well, indeed, though one may not experience 
quite the feeling of awe always inspired by the first 
sight of these mighty trees. It quite overwhelms 
one to reflect that here is a living thing older than 
the oldest records of the human race—a life that 
was in its infancy at the beginning of Egyptian 
civilization. So impressive was the Giant and so 
varied were the reveries he aroused that we hardly 
gave due attention to his three hundred and sixty- 
four companions in this grove, the least of which, 


taken by itself, might well excite the astonishment 
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of anyone who had never before seen a redwood. 
Of course we had the novel experience of piloting 
a motor car through the living arch of the Wawona 
while completing the circle through the grove 
which brought us again into the road by which we 
entered. Nor did we fail to take due notice of 
“Mark Twain,’’ whose three hundred and thirty-one 
feet overtops all others in the grove, one of the 
highest redwoods in existence. The cairn where 
Galen Clark stood when he first saw the giants that 
were to become his life-long friends, and the cosy 
little cabin where he lived so many years among 
them, are shrines that no thoughtful pilgrim will 
overlook. 

Wawona is only eight miles from the big-tree 
grove, eight rough, dusty, and very winding miles 
with a good many steep grades, and it was an inter- 
esting comparison to recall the trip we made over 
it in a coach-and-four on our previous visit to the 
grove. Making due allowance for all the discom- 
forts one experiences in an automobile during a hot, 
dusty day on difficult mountain roads, our present 
method of travel as compared with the snail’s pace 
and suffocating dust of our former trip to the 
grove, made us appreciate more than ever the 
change which had come in transportation methods. 

We reached Wawona in time for the noonday 
meal at the pleasant old inn which has been the 
haven of sightseers for nearly half a century. It 
is delightfully situated in a little vale amidst a group 


of towering pines and all about it green meadows 
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stretch away to the forested hills that surround it 
on every hand. Through the valley runs the South 
Merced River, famous for its mountain trout, a 
delicacy which guests at the inn sometimes enjoy. 
About the main hotel building are scattered several 
isolated cottages for the accommodation of guests 
who may be particular about privacy and plenty of 
light and air. 

There are numerous beautiful drives in the vi- 
cinity aside from the Mariposa Grove trip. One of 
these follows the river for some distance and an- 
other makes a circuit of the valley. We had no 
time for these, as we were intent upon reaching 
Yosemite for the night and the regulation is that 
you check in at the final station by six o'clock. 
About a mile from Wawona we found the cabin of 
the ranger who issues tickets for the south entrance 
to the park. The formalities detained us but a few 
moments, since with the influx of motor tourists 
during the exposition year, much of the original red 
tape had been dispensed with. A copy of the rules 
and regulations was given us and the time of our 
entrance was stamped upon the ticket to be deliv- 
ered to the superintendent at Yosemite village. The 
action of our small rifle was sealed and, with a 
friendly caution that it would be unwise to exceed 
the limit, we were ordered to proceed. 

For some miles after entering the park we 
climbed the long, steady grade following the South 
Merced Canyon, always at a considerable distance 


above the stream, which we could see at intervals 
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through the pines, flashing over its rock-strewn bed. 
There was scarcely a downward dip in the road for 
the first half dozen miles, and we could not but re- 
call the distressing effort of the horses as they 
toiled painfully upward on our former trip while 
we sat disconsolately enveloped in smothering 
clouds of dust. What a contrast we found in the 
steady, cheerful hum of our engine as it drove our 
car onward at not less than the permitted speed of 
fifteen miles, leaving the dust behind us and af- 
fording unhindered views of the endless panoramas 
of canyons and hills! Despite the heat and some 
murmurs from the back seat about the effect of the 
too ardent caresses of California sunshine on the 
complexion, we had lowered the cape top, for no 
one can get the effect of the towering pines that 
skirt this road unless he has the open heavens above 
him. Seldom, even in California, will one come 
across finer individual cedars, sugar pines, and yel- 
low pines than he will see here—splendid arrow- 
straight shafts several feet in circumference, often 
rising to a height of two or even three hundred feet. 
It is, indeed, pleasant to think that they are immune 
from the lumberman’s ax and carefully guarded 
against devastating fires. We paused at times in 
the shade of these forest titans and contemplated 
the wide range of hills and valleys beyond the Can- 
yon—particularly at Lookout Point, some seven or 
eight miles from Wawona. Here we beheld a 
seemingly endless panorama of forest-clad_ hills 


stretching away until lost in the infinite distance of 
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the lucent afternoon. Once before we had beheld 
the same scene—at sunset, the hills shrouded in an 
amethyst haze, the valleys dim with purple shad- 
ows, and the sky resplendent with crimson and 
gold. Nothing could have shown more impressive- 
ly the wonderful variations of the same landscape 
at different hours of the day, or proven more com- 
pletely that one must come many times to see the 
beauty of Yosemite. 

Three or four miles beyond Lookout Point the 
road branches, the right fork leading to Glacier 
Point, a distance of fourteen miles. This is a mag- 
nificent drive through virgin forests and should not 
be missed by anyone who has not made the trip. 
The new hotel at Glacier Point insures comfort and 
it is well worth while to remain for the night to 
witness sunrise over the mountain ramparts of the 
Valley. We did not undertake this trip, having 
done it a few years before by stage, but for all that 
we are sorry now that we let slip an opportunity to 
view the wonderful Glacier Point panorama a sec- 
ond time, and some day shall have to go back again. 

Continuing a few miles farther, we came to 
the grade leading down into the Valley. We re- 
called it as a stiff, strenuous road, winding around 
sharp curves and often along the edge of sheer 
precipices which gave us a great many thrills from 
our high perch beside the driver of our four-in- 
hand. We had traversed mountain roads so much 
worse in the meanwhile that the Wawona grade 


really seemed quite tame, and even the ladies took 
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only languid interest in its twists and turns. We 
paused for the third time at Inspiration Point, and, 
indeed, we cannot help envying those who are for- 
tunate enough to come into Yosemite by this road 
and thus get their first glimpse of the Valley from 
Inspiration Point. Perhaps the view from Glacier 
Point is as glorious but one is not likely to come 
upon it so suddenly and is somehow expecting stu- 
pendous things, but Inspiration Point bursts on the 
wayfarer from the Wawona all unaware and he 
sees unfold before him, almost in an instant, all the 
marvelous sights that have made Yosemite a 
world’s wonder. 

It is the third time we have viewed this won- 
derful scene and we have been fortunate in coming 
each time at a different period of the day—morning 
and evening and early afternoon. Each has shown 
us a different phase of the beauty of Yosemite, for 
the variations of light and consequent changes of 
coloring have everything to do with the view from 
Inspiration Point. 

We proceeded slowly and cautiously down the 
steep switch-backs leading to the floor of the Val- 
ley, a long, low-gear grind, for regulations forbid 
disengaging gears on roads in the park. The de- 
scent did not seem nearly so precarious as when we 
first made it in the regulation coach-and-four—the 
road appeared to have been widened at turns; per- 
haps this was only in our imagination, due to 
greater familiarity with mountain roads. We were 


enough at our ease to enjoy the splendid vistas of 
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valley and mountains which were presented from a 
hundred viewpoints as we slowly descended. Nor 
did the time seem so long, though I really doubt if 
we went down so quickly as our dashing driver 
piloted his coach-and-four over this three-mile grade 
on our first trip. We soon found ourselves on the 
floor of the Valley with Bridal Veil Falls waving 
like a gossamer thread above us—it was in Septem- 
ber and the waterfalls were at lowest ebb. The 
four miles along the floor of Yosemite was a joy 
ride indeed and we felt no desire to infringe the low 
speed limit imposed on motor cars. What though 
we had seen this wondrous array of stupendous 
cliffs, domes, pinnacles and towers many times be- 
fore, familiarity does not detract from their over- 
powering majesty and weird, changeful beauty. 
When we left Wawona we were somewhat 
fearful that we should be in danger of exceeding the 
seemingly absurdly low minimum time allowed— 
two hours and twenty-seven minutes for the 
twenty-six miles. It seemed as if we could hardly 
keep within the limits without loafing on the way. 
However, on nearing Yosemite station—there is a 
heavy fine for coming in ahead of schedule—we 
found that we had consumed over three hours and 
had stopped only a few minutes on the way. At 
the checking station we paid the five dollar fee re- 
quired of motorists who enter Yosemite and took 
the car to the official garage forthwith, for no mo- 
toring was permitted private parties in the park ex- 


cept for ingress and egress. 
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appearance since our last visit, nor had it improved 
in service, though it was comfortable enough for 
a short stop in warm weather. It is a pleasure to 
record that not long after our last visit the Sentinel 
passed to new ownership and has been rebuilt and 
refurnished throughout. The rooms are lighted 
and heated by electricity, which is supplied in un- 
limited quantities by the streams of the valley. The 
hotel is now open the year round and entertains a 
surprisingly large number of guests during the 
winter months. The management also operates the 
new Yosemite Lodge, a cabin-type for those who 
prefer simpler accommodations at a lower cost. Of 
a similar type is the famous original Camp Curry, 
favorably known to the many thousands who have 
enjoyed its hospitality since its opening. 

The chief motive for our third Yosemite pil- 
grimage was our desire to visit the Valley by motor 
car; we had seen most of the sights and made the 
more popular trail trips and drives, so there was lit- 
tle to do but loiter about the hotel and vicinity for 
the rest of the afternoon. I visited the garage, 
which was merely a huge tent with open sides, 
where the cars were parked in care of an attendant. 
There was a well-equipped machine shop which 
seemed to have plenty of work, for in those days 
break-downs were distressingly common. The 
manager asked us if we would carry a new axle to 


a motorist who was laid up at Crane Flat, near the 
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entrance to the park on the road by which we ex- 
pected to leave the next morning. 

The regulations require that motor cars leave 
by the Big Oak Flat road between 6:00 A. M. and 
4:00 P. M. and the first-named hour found us ready 
for departure, as we had been warned that an ex- 
ceedingly strenuous day’s work lay before us. It 
is only one hundred and twenty-three miles to 
Stockton; hence we concluded that the strenuous- 
ness must be due to something besides distance—a 
surmise which we did not have to wait long to 
verify. About two miles from the hotel, following 
the main valley road we came to a sign, “Big Oak 
Flat Route,’ and turned to the right, crossing the 
Merced River. Immediately we began a sharp 
ascent over a dusty trail through thickly standing 
pines. Coming out of the trees we found ourselves 
on a narrow road cut in the side of the almost per- 
pendicular cliff. It was at first screened from the 
precipitous drop alongside by a row of massive 
boulders, which had the psychological effect of 
making us feel much more at ease, though I doubt 
if they would be of much use in stopping a runaway 
car. Nevertheless, they were a decided factor in 
enabling us to enjoy the wonderful views of moun- 
tain and valley that were continually presented to 
our eager eyes as we slowly climbed the steep 
ascent. We were sure that we saw many vistas 
quite equal to the view from much-vaunted Inspi- 
ration Point, but they are not so famous because 


far less accessible. 
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The road became rougher and dustier as we 
climbed slowly upward; the boulder balustrade 
disappeared and we found ourselves on a narrow 
shelf, with infrequent passing places, running along 
the edge of a cliff that dropped almost sheer be- 
neath us. We paused occasionally to contemplate 
the marvelous scene beneath. The whole floor of 
the Valley was now visible; its giant trees seemed 
mere shrubs and the Merced dwindled to a silver 
thread; across the narrow chasm we looked down 
on Cathedral Spires, the Three Sisters, and Sentinel 
Rock; we saw Bridal Veil Fall swaying like a 
gossamer against the mighty cliff, and beyond was 
an endless vista of forest-clad mountains. Three 
thousand feet above the valley we entered a forest 
of mighty pines; the road winding among them in 
sharp turns over steep and dusty grades. We were 
not very familiar with our car—which we leased 
from a Los Angeles dealer, and as we approached 
the summit the motor lost power and could not be 
cajoled into propelling the car over the last steep, 
dusty pitch. After an hour of fruitless effort, we 
appealed to the foreman of a road gang which, 
fortunately for us, was at work close by, and he 
helped the balky engine out with a stout team of 
horses. 

‘““‘What’s the damage?’’ we gratefully asked of 
our rescuer. 

“Just a bottle of whiskey, stranger, if you 
happen to have one along.” 


We expressed regret at our inability to meet 
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the modest request and our friend had to be content 
with coin of the realm instead. Later on dan expert 
told us that the carburetor on this particular car 
will not work satisfactorily at an elevation of more 
than seven thousand feet. 

We were still several miles from Crane Flat 
and the descent proved quite as steep and rough as 
the climb, but there was no precipice skirting the 
road to add nervous disquiet to bodily discomfort. 

Along this road we noted many curious rock 
formations—especially the Balanced Rock, which 
like its numerous relatives the world over, seems 
ready to yield to the slightest push, but goes on 
holding its precarious perch through the ages. The 
Little Brown Jug is so realistic, says one humorist, 
as to be almost illegal; and there might be where- 
withal to fill it if we could only find the hogshead 
of liquor which an old-time whiskey peddler is re- 
puted to have buried at Gin Flat, a half dozen miles 
farther along the road. However, as diligent 
search has already been made for the treasure, we 
did not pause for that purpose ourselves, and so 
far as we know it still awaits a fortunate finder, 
who would feel, no doubt, much like the old-timer 
who located a pay streak in forty-nine. 

At Crane Flat there is nothing but the ranger 
station guarding the entrance, and the official in 
charge took up our “‘time card’’—we arrived by a 
safe margin of two or three hours—and removed 
the seals from our ‘“‘game-getter.’’ We delivered 


the axle entrusted to our care, but found that the 
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owner of the broken-down car had accepted the 
situation philosophically and gone fishing—his 
third day of this pleasant pastime while waiting for 
the repair. 

Out of the park we hoped for easier and more 
comfortable going, but we soon found the dividing 
line imaginary in more ways than one. The road 
speedily became rougher, dustier and steeper than 
the one we had traversed, but, fortunately, it was 
mostly down hill. 

Two or three miles from Crane Flat we came 
to the Tuolumne Grove of Big Trees, where there 
are numerous redwoods, though not so many or so 
huge as at Mariposa. A short detour from the 
main route took us to the Dead Giant, the most re- 
markable tree of this grove. It is tunneled like the 
Wawona tree in Mariposa and we had the sensation 
a second time of driving through a redwood. The 
remains of the Dead Giant are one hundred feet 
high and one hundred and five feet in circumfer- 
ence; scientists estimate that the tree must have 
been at least forty feet in diameter with a height 
of perhaps four hundred feet—larger and higher 
than any redwood now living. It was destroyed 
perhaps three hundred years ago by frre or light- 
ning. The General Lawton of this grove is one 
of the most beautiful redwoods in existence and 
there is also a Fallen Giant still growing greenly, 
although lying prone, its roots not being entirely 
severed. 


Near the Tuolumne Grove is the junction 
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with the Tioga road which had recently been com- 
pleted across the Sierras to Mono Lake on the 
Sierra Highway, so that Yosemite may be reached 
from the east, although entrance must be made at 
the west end of the valley. We met a party that 
had just made this trip and who declared the road 
next to impassable at that time. It has, however, 
undergone a gradual improvement in the decade 
since, and is now a popular, though still strenuous, 
route to the Park. The portion of the road between 
Mono Lake and the Valley is now on the regular 
route of the Yosemite Transportation Company 
and perhaps the most comfortable way to traverse 
it is in the big motor stages of this concern. 

A few miles beyond Tuolumne Grove one 
may reach the Hetch Hetchy Valley by a short side 
trip—a valley which has been styled a miniature 
Yosemite. It attained a nation-wide celebrity by 
the fight made to prevent the city of San Francisco 
from using it as a source of water supply; but San 
Francisco finally won and an act of Congress per- 
mitted the city to retain the water by a dam across 
the entrance. Hetch Hetchy Valley first came into 
public notice through the encomiums of John Muir, 
that tutelar genius of the Sierras, who thought its 
cliffs and falls a miniature edition of Yosemite. 
The floor of the valley is mostly covered by the lake 
formed by the big San Francisco dam, which en- 
thusiastic boosters for that city claim only restores 
the original conditions, anyhow. It is, however, 


more attractive than most artificial lakes, as all of 
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the trees were removed before flooding the valley. 
The cliffs, of which Kolana Rock is the most spec- 
tacular, and the water-falls, of which the beautiful 
seventeen-hundred-and-fifty-foot Wapama Fall is 
most wonderful, still remain to delight the beholder. 
This fall in flood time carries a great volume of 
water which is divided by a spire-like peak, form- 
ing the Tweelala Fall, not far away, which at such 
times fills the narrow valley with deafening 
thunder. Good old John Muir did not live to see 
the completion of the dam project which he fought 
so energetically, but I fear he would be hard to 
convince that it enhances the beauty of his beloved 
Hetch Hetchy. 

Leaving Tuolumne Grove we continued to 
plunge downward over a rough, stony trail which 
tried every rivet in the car and worked havoc with 
tires. At one point we had the unpleasant experi- 
ence of meeting a car coming at high speed around 
a corner—the road was very narrow and as the 
newcomer was right upon us, a collision seemed in- 
evitable. The wild man at the wheel of the 
scrambling Ford, however, took long chances, for 
he ran upon the sidling bank when we had given 
him the last inch we could squeeze from the outer 
side of the road. It seemed that he must inevitably 
turn on top of us, but the luck that sometimes is 
said to shield infants and fools—he was certainly 
no infant—favored him; he rolled back into the 
road right side up and went plunging along on the 


narrow grade. My friend, after drawing a deep 
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breath, referred to the crazy driver as the ‘‘wild 
Irishman” and though I protested against the re- 
flection on my remote ancestry, we still identify by 
this appellation the road hog who gave us such a 
scare. 

It was lunch time when we reached Sequoia, 
though we were only twenty-nine miles from Yose- 
mite—a pretty insignificant showing for a_ half 
day’s run, from a mileage point of view, but it had 
been strenuous enough to make us tired and raven- 
ously hungry. And hunger proved a very neces- 
sary sauce for the meal which we got at Crocker’s 
Hotel, which is about all there is of Sequoia. And 
I am not complaining of Crocker’s Hotel, either. 
I think they did very well when one considers that 
all the supplies must come more than eighty miles 
by wagon road; as might be expected, canned stuff 
and condensed milk prevailed. Another outstand- 
ing recollection is that it cost us forty cents per gal- 
lon to replenish our gasoline and we could not com- 
plain of that under the circumstances. The young 
fellow who kept the store near the hotel said he 
‘had been the rounds in California,’’ but Crocker’s 
ranch suited him best of any place he had seen. It 
was refreshing, we thought, to find a man who 
could be satisfied with his lot even in such a remote 
and lonely place. 

Beyond Crocker’s the characteristics of the 
country were about the same. A rough, dusty trail, 
winding through pine-clad hills with occasional 


heavy grades, carried us along for a good many 
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miles. We occasionally passed a remote little sta- 
tion with a general store and “garage,’’ bearing 
evidence of its origin in an old-time blacksmith 
shop. Colfax Gate, Smith’s, Garrett, and Big Oak 
Flat—which showed little reason for the distinction 
of giving its name to the road—were all of the same 
type, with nothing to invite even a casual glance 
from the tourist unless he needed gasoline or oil. 
A few miles before reaching Big Oak Flat we 
paused under the wide-spreading boughs of a huge 
California oak, the famous Hangman’s Tree, from 
which, according to traditions of mining days, 
seven men were hanged at the same time for rob- 
bing sluice boxes. Almost opposite stood the old 
house in which in those days lived Chamberlain and 
Chaffee, who gave Bret Harte inspiration for his 
affecting story of ‘““Tennessee’s Partner.”’ 

At Priest’s there is a country hotel, a haunt of 
hunters and ranchmen; but we recall Priest’s 
chiefly because it gives its name to one of the most 
beautiful examples of road engineering in Cali- 
fornia. The old road through this section had some 
of the steepest grades to be found in a country of 
steep grades; in fact, it was all but impassable to 
automobiles, as sections of it still to be seen from 
the new highway will amply prove. The new grade 
extends for eight miles from Priest’s to Jackson- 
ville, in which distance it descends fifteen hundred 
feet, but nowhere does the gradient exceed five per 
cent. The road follows the very crest of a giant 


hill range overlooking a beautiful valley some two 
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or three thousand feet below. Alongside there is 
nothing to break the full sweep of one’s vision; not 
a tree or even a shrub intervenes between the road- 
bed and the precipitous slope beneath. Although 
the road is wide enough for easy passing at any 
point, the very baldness of its outer edge is enough 
to give a decidedly unpleasant sensation to ner- 
vously inclined people and our driver received 
more advice and caution from the rear seat than 
had been offered him on far more dangerous roads 
with an occasional rock or tree at the side. 

At Jacksonville the road comes down almost 
to the level of the Tuolumne River and we found 
ourselves on the border of the old gold-mining 
region made famous by the tales of Bret Harte. 
There were still several placer mines in operation 
along the river; the road passed a large one at the 
foot of Chinese Camp grade, and the river was 
sullied for miles by muddy washings from the mill. 
Chinese Camp grade was one of the worst en- 
countered on our entire trip; it was steep and ter- 
ribly rough, and dust a foot deep hid the ruts 
and chuck-holes, so we were compelled to “go it 
blind.”” It was a four-mile plunge and scramble 
around sharp curves, half smothered and blinded 
by dense dust clouds which rose before we could 
get away from them, so slow was our progress over 
the dreadful road. At the hilltop, however, we 
were rewarded for our strenuous scramble by a 
magnificent view of the canyon and a wide pano- 


rama of forest-clad hills with the emerald thread of 
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the Tuolumne winding through them. Contem- 
plation of the magnificent scene and a draught of 
cold water from our thermos bottle revived our 
spirits, which had drooped somewhat in the hot, 
dusty climb to the summit of the grade. 

A short distance over a stony trail brought us 
into the main street of Chinese Camp, if we may 
so designate the wide, dusty section of road lined 
with wooden shacks of which nearly every other 
one was a saloon. The appearance of the buildings 
warranted the guess on our part that there had been 
little change in this primitive hamlet since Bret 
Harte visited it, nearly a half century before. Not 
far from here are many other camps and villages 
which found enduring fame in the stories of this 
most representative of all earlier California writers. 
Sonora, Angel’s Camp, Tuttletown, San Andreas, 
Mokelumne, and other places familiar in Harte’s 
pages may all be reached in a detour of fifty miles 
from the Big Oak Flat road. Most of these towns, 
like Chinese Camp, have made little progress since 
they were mirrored in the tales which appeared in 
the Overland and Argonaut of San Francisco. 

Beyond Chinese Camp we encountered the 
worst stretch of road of the entire day—a mere 
trail winding through a rough, boulder-strewn 
country seemingly having no end or object in view 
except to avoid the rocks too large to run over. No 
effort had been made to remove the smaller stones 
from the way and we had an unmerciful jolting, 


although we crawled along at a dozen miles _ per 
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hour. Fortunately, there were no steep grades, and 
occasionally smoother stretches afforded a little 
respite. It would be hard to find language that 
would exaggerate the relief which we felt when, on 
ascending a sharp little rise, we came upon a splen- 
did paved highway which the road map indicated 
would continue all the way to Stockton. I think 
that the last forty miles into the city consumed less 
time than any ten miles we had covered since leav- 
ing Yosemite that morning. We were too weary 
at the time to recall that the basaltic mesa looming 
up on our right was none other than the “Table 
Mountain” of the ballad which first made Bret 
Harte known to fame, “I came from Table Moun- 
tain and my name is Truthful James,’’ celebrating 
the dark and devious ways of the Chinaman, Ah 
Sin. Knight’s Ferry, near by, which we passed 
with a fleeting glance, was the scene of the “‘Epi- 
sode of Fiddletown”’ and in the early days the 
terminus of the six-mule freight line operated by 
Harte’s Mr. Tretherick. 

We presented, I fear, a somewhat disreputable 
appearance when we came into the town. The car 
and everything about it, including the occupants, 
were dirty gray with dust, which was two inches 
deep on the running boards and perhaps a little less 
on our faces, while it saturated our clothing and 
covered our baggage. California hotels, however, 
are used to such arrivals and we were well taken 


care of at the Stockton, despite our unprepossessing 
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appearance. A thorough cleaning up, a change of 
raiment and a good dinner put us at peace with the 
world and we were soon exchanging felicitations 
over the fact that we had done Yosemite by motor 
car. 
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THE INNER GORGE, GRAND CANYON 
From the Original Painting by Thomas Moran, N. A. 


The Grand Canyon 
I 
THE TITAN OF CHASMS 


If the Yellowstone leaves a predominating im- 
pression of weirdness upon the mind—and the 
Yosemite of beauty—what shall we say of this vast 
flood-carved chasm where weirdness strives with 
beauty for the mastery? It is so unlike anything 
else on earth that the most hardened world-traveler 
is unprepared for its revelations; nowhere else has 
he seen—or may he see—its match for titanic 
grandeur and ethereal beauty of color and form. 
Here nature in her wildest and most fanciful mood 
planned a mighty array of temples and palaces of 
overwhelming immensity and past human imagin- 
ing in an ever-changing riot of color. Here her 
artisans, Fire, Wind and Flood, have wrought 
through long ages an endless array of gigantic 
structures which no mortal mind could have con- 
ceived and no mortal hand have reared. The 
memory of it is as the memory of some vivid but 
fantastic dream and at times it is hard to convince 
myself, though thrice I have seen this crowning 
wonder of the American West, that it has existence 
in reality. It is with reluctance that | attempt the 


task of portraying its marvels in words, knowing 
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that I must fail, as all who have essayed the task 
have failed to a greater or lesser degree, to measure 
up to the grandeur and beauty of the scenes I would 
describe. But I shall have the advantage of sup- 
plementing my words with Mr. Moran’s splendid 
pictures, which perhaps come nearer than any other 
agency in bringing the color and majesty of the 
Grand Canyon to the eyes of those who have never 
visited it, and in this particular, at least, | have 
ample warrant for my venture. If words and pic- 
tures, even though confessedly inadequate, com- 
bine to turn the feet of the appreciative traveler to 
one of the most awesome and soul-inspiring works 
of nature to be found in any land, it is enough. 

The California Limited, in the days before 
there was through Pullman service to El Tovar, 
landed us in Williams in the early morning. We 
lingered an hour or two about the Fra Marcos, 
where we experienced the sensation of pleasant sur- 
prise that the wayfarer nearly always enjoys when 
he first becomes the guest of a Fred Harvey hotel. 
It is a long, low building with stuccoed walls—a 
monotone of friar’s gray quite in keeping with its 
name, and it has a pleasant arcade fronting toward 
the railway. One finds the spacious lobby attract- 
ive and cheerful, bright with coloring of Navajo 
rugs and Indian pottery, and the usual curio room 
with the thousand-and-one trinkets in Indian 
and Mexican jewelry, the crude, quaint handiwork 


of the aborigines of the Southwest. It is a pleasant 
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place in which to linger and we heard with little 
concern that the Canyon train was to be an hour or 
two behind time. 

Leaving Williams, we proceeded rather slowly 
through a wide sunlit plain, pale green from recent 
rains, though here and there flaming with the crim- 
son and gold of strange wild flowers. There was 
in the sixty miles but little of diversity—no hint of 
the tremendous spectacle that was shortly to greet 
our vision. As we approached our destination we 
entered a forest of towering pines, amidst which 
stands the unpretentious station. It was but a few 
minutes’ walk to the hotel—for we had elected to 
stop at El] Tovar—and as we entered the wide rustic 
veranda we caught a fugitive glimpse of a vast red 
and purple abysm—the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado River. We were fortunate in the room as- 
signed us, the casement windows opening on a bal- 
cony from which we had our first extensive view of 
the Canyon, which lay before us clear and sharp 
beneath the cloudless noonday sky. A dozen miles 
away the opposite rim rose like an alabaster wall 
above the predominating reds and yellows of the 
lower strata. 

The sweep of our vision covered hundreds of 
square miles—an infinity of domes and _ towers, 
crowning strange temples and palaces, glowing 
with every conceivable color, all marvelously dis- 
tinct, the thin blue haze of distance alone soften- 
ing the outlines. Words cannot give an adequate 


idea of the immensity of the chasm; the canyon of 
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the Yellowstone might lie almost unnoticed among 
a dozen rivals; Yosemite, with all its vastness, 
might be quite lost in the wilderness of cliffs and 
peaks; the bulk of Mt. Washington is little greater 
than that of some of the fantastic shapes in yonder 
abysm below us. All our previous standards of 
comparison must be revised; we have seen much of 
the world but nothing to be fitly likened to this 
Titan of Chasms. 

Who would think the vexed river, seen from 
rare points of vantage on the rim as a thread of dull 
silver in the wide expanse of warmer coloring, a 
torrential flood almost equal in volume to the 
Father of Waters? It is hard, indeed, to form a true 
conception of bulk and distance, but such compari- 
sons may assist the mind to a truer appreciation of 
the scene that at first quite overwhelms it. It is 
only gradually that the individual details of the 
great panorama take form before one’s vision; 
slowly the weird architectural forms emerge from 
the chaos that at first confuses you. You experi- 
ence a strange feeling of familiarity with some of 
them—was it in pictures illustrating some old vol- 
ume of fairy tales, some half-forgotten story of 
India or Egypt, or some well-fingered copy of the 
Arabian Nights that you saw the prototype of these 
enchanted palaces? Or did you, perchance, in 
some previous state of existence, wander among 
such wondrous forms—now lingering in your soul 
as the haziest possible memory? And when you 


learn the fanciful names they bear, you are half 
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confirmed in such fantastic surmises. Manu 
Temple, Buddha Temple, Shiva Temple, Temple of 
Sett, Vishnu Temple, all prove that a similar sense 
of semblance to oriental temples has come to other 
minds than yours. 

A longing comes upon you to descend into the 
canyon to gaze on its many-colored walls at closer 
range and to look upwards to the stupendous 
forms now lying far beneath your eye. It seems an 
almost impossible aspiration—how can one find 
foothold among these beetling walls, and how may 
he cross yonder yawning ravines? But it may be 
accomplished readily enough—the hardy pioneers 
of Canyon exploration have sought out several 
practical trails to the river and considerable effort 
has been expended to make these fairly safe, 
though few of them can truthfully be described as 
easy. The trails are fatiguing at best and often try- 
ing to persons who experience uneasiness on dizzy 
heights, but seldom will anyone who has made the 
descent deny that the effort is well worth while. 
To really appreciate the grandeur and the magni- 
tude of these temples and palaces, one must go 
down among them and look upward from the 
depths of the great chasm. To know the awful 
majesty and resistless power of that sullen river he 
must stand on its very brink. Missing such an op- 
portunity is not to be thought of. 

One party or more, as the case may be—for 
no guide is given more than ten persons—daily 


make the descent of Bright Angel Trail. The trip 
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may terminate at Indian Garden, only four miles 
distant; or one may proceed as much farther, 
either to a wide plateau overlooking the river two 
thousand feet below—a comparatively easy jog of 
two or three hours—or he may lose himself in the 
labyrinth of black ravines, and, trusting to the 
knowledge of the guide, come at last upon the very 
brink of the Colorado. 

We were soon enrolled in the Bright Angel 
party leaving the hotel the morning of the follow- 
ing day. It would require eight or nine hours, we 
were informed, to make the return trip to the river. 
We still had the greater part of the first afternoon 
to while away—our train was several hours late 
and the trail trip was out of the question for the day 
—and we decided to join the excursion to Hopi 
Point, where we were promised the rarest of sun- 
sets, for the day had been cloudless and serene and 
the evening was equally fine. It was a drive of only 
four miles in an open wagon; the road wound 
among the tall pines and ever and anon the red and 
purple glory of the great chasm flashed through 
openings between the stately trunks. We soon 
found ourselves at our destination, where we dis- 
mounted in order to reach a better point of view on 
the rim of the Canyon. 

Not elsewhere on this planet do we hope to 
behold a scene of such overpowering grandeur so 
softened with ethereal beauty as that which greeted 
our eyes from Hopi Point. We had come at the 


hour when the wide expanse of the western heavens 
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was glowing with lucent gold, and a marvelous sun- 
set, flecked with crimson clouds, flooded the wide 
level plain to the westward with blinding radiance. 
We turned from this to the Canyon—but futile, 
indeed, is any attempt to describe the effects of the 
shafts of ruddy light upon the multitude of towers 
and spires that filled the vast depression before our 
eyes. It touched them with burning gold and 
flamed on the alabaster walls at the uttermost mar- 
gin of the abysm; amber, purple, deep blue, seemed 
to predominate in turn, though all colors were 
blending and changing momentarily as the daylight 
declined. It is this peculiar evanescence that im- 
presses you most when you view the Canyon under 
any condition of cloud or sunshine, mist or snow, 
or of weird moonlight. There is always an elusive- 
ness, and | doubt not that this strange phenomenon 
baffles the painter when he would transfer the 
scene to canvas—a task for which even the master 
of all who have attempted it has confessed himself 
quite inadequate. A thousand times the scene 
seemed to change as we gazed at the titanic pano- 
rama in the fading light, and as the night settled 
down over the mighty gorge its strangeness deep- 
ened and the predominating impression of beauty 
and grandeur which had reigned in the mind of 
the beholder gave way to a sense of ghostly mys- 
tery. 
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Different, indeed, was the scene when the day 
reappeared and the glow of light and color again 
slowly pervaded the stupendous deeps of the great 
chasm. We were early astir, for our party was to 
leave at eight o’clock for the trip to the river’s edge, 
some eight miles from El Tovar. Bright Angel 
Trail, which was then by far the most popular of 
the narrow, tortuous descents into the Canyon, 
takes its name from the creek which joins the Colo- 
rado River at the lower terminus of the trail. We 
found our mules saddled and waiting; they were 
assigned to us, or we to them, with reference to 
their size and our avoirdupois. Most of the animals 
were experienced denizens of the trails, sedate and 
sure-footed, and would probably have carried us to 
our destination and back without the services of 
any guide whatever. 

Our conductor was a breezy young Westerner, 
with sombrero and bandanna of most approved 
style, who evidently entertained no mean opinion 
of himself. He rode a horse, for which he evinced 
all the Western ranger’s fondness, and, having 
been a cavalryman in the Spanish-American war, 
was fully at home in the saddle. Strictly speaking, 
he was captain as well as guide of the party, and it 


was his duty to look after the welfare of his charges 
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and to see that none of them unduly exposed him- 
self to danger. He had a fund of more or less use- 
ful information and a number of stories and inci- 
dents concerning the Canyon which served to en- 
liven the long mule-back ride. 

The descent of Bright Angel begins at the Inn, 
about a half mile from El Tovar. Like all the Grand 
Canyon trails, it is more or less a natural pathway, 
having been used for ages by the Indians, though in 
places it has been rendered easier and safer by well- 
directed work. This is especially noticeable for the 
first half mile, where the skill of the engineer is 
plainly evident. We soon realized, however, that 
Bright Angel is far more strenuous than Glacier 
Point Trail in the Yosemite—more difficult by odds 
than we anticipated. A series of steep zigzags, 
often winding along the verge of yawning preci- 
pices, make one shudder as he thinks of the possi- 
bilities of a single misstep, but our guide assured 
us that the mules do not make missteps and that the 
chapter of accidents to tourists is a short one. 

The Canyon walls are almost devoid of vege- 
tation, though a few gnarled and stunted pines have 
found foothold and coarse grasses and cacti with 
leaves like stilettos appear at intervals. As we 
descended and were able to view the strangely 
eroded forms from a lower level, the architectural 
resemblance of the queer rock masses became more 
pronounced. Our gaze centered on Shiva Temple, 
the dominating pile of Bright Angel Trail, a won- 


derfully symmetrical oriental palace of gigantic 
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dimensions, seemingly built of many-colored, in- 
tricately carved stone, its fretted walls surmounted 
by a pinnacled dome of light yellow. Truly, it 
appeared as if one might enter its awful portals and 
come into the presence of some potentate of giant 
stature amidst surroundings of barbaric splendor, 
a fit ruler for the enchanted land in which we so- 
journed that day. 

The trail descends rather sharply until it 
passes the red sandstone strata; when it enters 
‘Boulder Bed’’ it becomes comparatively easy and 
sighs of relief from lady members of our party were 
not uncommon. For the next mile we wended our 
way among huge blocks of stone, strangely fan- 
tastic in contour and color, which at some remote 
period have tumbled from the Canyon walls. Here 
the ground was clothed with verdure and starred 
with wild flowers, among which darted lithe, 
brightly colored lizards. We could breath easier 
now and contemplate the marvelous scenery with- 
out the anxiety that forced itself upon us when we 
rode along the edge of precipitous slopes. 

There was a refreshing midway pause at In- 
dian Garden, where we drank and filled our can- 
teens from the clear stream which gives life to the 
little garden planted by the family living in the 
cottage near at hand. Some years ago a stone 
structure to be used as an inn was begun here, but 
it was never finished and fell into ruin; one would 


think it would not have lacked guests—it would 
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indeed be a rare experience to pass the night amidst 
such surroundings. 

After a few minutes’ rest at this pleasant spot, 
We were again in the saddle. Here our party 
divided, some preferring to proceed to Indian 
Garden Plateau, where by an easy route one may 
come to the river bank at a point some thousands 
of feet above the stream itself. The majority, how- 
ever, decided in favor of the more strenuous trail 
which leads through a seemingly impenetrable 
labyrinth of black, granite-walled ravines to the 
very margin of the untamable Colorado. The 
rugged walls shut out the view much of the time, 
though through occasional openings we still caught 
fugitive glimpses of the vast, blood-red palaces that 
now towered far above us sharply against the sky. 
Our path followed the gravel beds over which the 
torrents pour downwards to the river when heavy 
rains fall; but the courses were nearly dry and 
marked by mere trickling streams. At times our 
progress seemed abruptly barred by a black, insur- 
mountable wall—but our guide turned into a 
narrow defile and we pressed on, still downward 
—downward. 

There are places where the path clings pre- 
cariously to the side of a cliff, rising hundreds of 
feet above and dropping as many hundreds sheer 
below us. Worst of all is the Devil’s Corkscrew— 
for his Satanic Majesty has almost as many posses- 
sions in the Grand Canyon as in the Yellowstone; 


fittingly enough, we do not hear so much of him 
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in the elysian vale of the Yosemite. But the ‘“Cork- 
screw is rightly named, whether the devil has 
aught to do with it or not. Our guide desired us 
to dismount; no one was permitted to ride down 
this frightful, natural-winding stair, which carried 
us almost two hundred feet nearer the level of the 
mysterious river we were seeking. We had left 
the zone of brilliant colors behind us; far above it 
coruscated and flamed against the turquoise sky. 
Our devious path now wandered among stupendous 
cliffs of igneous granite, a black and forbidding 
labyrinth where a novice might be hopelessly lost. 

At last, upon rounding a granite cliff, the order 
came to dismount, and the mules were tethered 
in a group at a little distance from the river. We 
found ourselves directly on the shore of the vexed 
torrent which in countless ages had wrought the 
wonderland through which it courses. Its waters 
were turbid and foam-crested and the granite preci- 
pices resounded with its sullen roar. The opposite 
shore seemed no more than a stone’s throw distant, 
but the missile hurled by the most dextrous of our 
party fell in mid-stream—in such stupendous sur- 
roundings one is deceived as to the river’s width. 
We gazed at its whirling waters with a strange 
fascination—there is, indeed, no match for the 
Colorado among the greater rivers of the world. 
Other great streams are as friendly servants, afford- 
ing means of travel and patiently bearing burdens. 
How different the demon torrent that writhed 


before us! Almost inaccessible to man, it resists 
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and defies his puny efforts to subdue its somber 
waters. The most intrepid explorers alone have 
ridden its angry waves and they traversed its tor- 
tuous course only with unparalleled danger and 
fatigue. Its waters, surcharged with sand, are as 
murky as the floods of the mad Missouri; there is 
nowhere the crystal and emerald glory of the 
Yellowstone. The stream is hemmed in by solid 
walls of black granite and it rushes over a bed of 
the same formation, so hard that erosion now pro- 
ceeds but slowly, despite the awful force of the 
torrent. Here and there the waters swirl and eddy 
around huge boulders, which in some remote time 
have plunged down from the towering cliffs. 

We gladly heard the reminder from our guide 
that the hotel people had provided a picnic luncheon 
for the party—we were fully ready for the sub- 
stantial fare which the boxes contained. Water 
was dipped from the river, and despite its some- 
what forbidding appearance it proved drinkable, 
for the sand settled almost instantly. 

After an hour our guide ordered the party to 
remount. Our mules were impatiently awaiting 
us and eagerly began the upward climb, for they 
had been given no feed during the trip. But their 
zeal gradually flagged under the strenuous work 
and long before the end was reached, though they 
were allowed frequent pauses for rest, no little urg- 
ing became necessary. We dismounted both for 
the Corkscrew and Jacob’s Ladder, and before we 


reached our destination we were quite as weary as 
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the animals that carried us. We cast many longing 
glances at the flag floating above the rim, a fleck 
of crimson against the evening sky, marking the 
goal of our earnest desire—our comfortable inn. 
Our weariness of the flesh did not wholly distract 
our attention from our surroundings; we beheld 
many new and pleasing aspects of the scenery in 
the course of our ascent. Our guide pointed out, 
against the face of an almost perpendicular wall, 
piles of rude masonry, once the abode of prehistoric 
cliff dwellers. It may have been before the Chris- 
tian Era that these strange beings reared their rude 
homes in this inaccessible spot—a retreat, no doubt, 
from enemies whom they were too weak to meet 
in open combat. Holes were hollowed in the face 
of the cliff and heavy stone walls were built to 
shield the dens from the yawning precipices be- 
neath. A difficult and devious trail led to the 
retreat, probably known only to the people who 
occupied these primitive homes. No traces of 
human occupation now remain except occasional 
flint arrowheads and shards of pottery. 

The upward “‘trek’’ seemed well-high inter- 
minable, though in hours it was no longer than the 
descent. It was with a sigh of relief that we 
tumbled from our mounts as best we could and 
limped painfully to the hotel. A warm bath and 
change of raiment accomplished wonders, and over 
the polished silver and white linen of El Tovar the 
hardships of the day began speedily to fade into a 


host of pleasant recollections. 
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EVENING AT EL TOVAR 


After dinner everyone responded to the invi- 
tation to witness an Indian dance at Hopi House, 
a reproduction of a native pueblo, situated a short 
distance from the hotel. Before the show began 
the performers shrewdly allowed the guests plenty 
of time to look about the house and make such 
purchases as they might elect from the thousand 
and one articles offered for sale. There were 
Navajo rugs in bright and somber colors, Indian 
pottery, baskets and jewelry in quaint but often 
artistic designs, furs, native weapons and trinkets, 
Mexican filigree work in gold and silver and souve- 
nirs in endless variety. There was also on exhibi- 
tion, the Fred Harvey collection of articles of native 
manufacture, which included many individual 
pieces—especially in rugs and baskets—of great 
value. In one of the rooms a Hopi woman was 
busily engaged in weaving a rug at her crude loom, 
thus affording a practical example of the slow and 
laborious process by which these fabrics are pro- 
duced. 

Suddenly the tattoo of the Indian drums sig- 
nalled that the promised entertainment was to 
begin. A couple of slovenly bucks clad in dirty 
flannel shirts and deerskin trousers shuffled to the 


center of the floor and engaged in a characteristic 
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native dance, accompanying their uncouth move- 
ments with a series of yelps and groans. At the 
end of each dance a collection was taken by a small 
aborigine, who later proved a star performer him- 
self; though a mite of only two or three years, he 
was a far greater hit as a dancer than his elders, 
and his efforts were greeted with showers of nickels 
and dimes. The dancers continued their gyrations 
until the contributions finally failed and it was 
thereupon intimated that the evening’s entertain- 
ment was closed. : 

Near the Hopi house were several native 
dwellings or hogans, as they are usually styled, 
queer, semispherical structures of adobe and 
stones, about a dozen feet in diameter and six or 
seven feet in extreme height. A low, semicircular 
opening through which the occupants crawl serves 
as a doorway. There are no chimneys, the smoke 
finding its way through a small aperture in the top. 
In appearance and construction these odd primitive 
dwellings closely resemble the “igloos” of the Eski- 
mos except that adobe is used instead of snow. 

As we returned to the hotel we paused again 
to contemplate the deeps of the mysterious chasm 
where ghostly forms seemed to struggle with dark 
shadows and fitful moonbeams—and beheld an- 
other phase of its ever-changing and indescribable 
beauty. 

El Tovar was brilliant with hundreds of elec- 
tric lights, for this unique lodge in the wilderness 


has every modern improvement and convenience. 
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It is a low, rambling building of huge proportions, 
constructed of native logs and boulders, though the 
idea is hardly so happily conceived as that exempli- 
fied by Old Faithful Inn of the Yellowstone and 
Glacier Big Tree Lodge. Perhaps the chief differ- 
ence is that there is less of the genuine atmosphere 
of the wild about it. It was named in honor of the 
old-time Spanish conquistador, Don Pedro del 
Tovar, whose memory is linked with the discovery 
of the Grand Canyon by Coronado’s soldiers in 
1540. In 1540!—strange, indeed, that this remote 
wonder, so far inland, should have been seen by 
white men within fifty years after the discovery of 
America! There is no more magnificently situated 
hotel in the world; the mighty pines of the Coco- 
nino Forest sweep away to the rear, and directly 
in front, in plain view from the spacious veranda 
and from many of the rooms, glows the ever- 
changing but never-failing glory of the Canyon. 

El Tovar is conducted by Fred Harvey, which 
means that its service is unexceptionable, for in the 
Southwest the name of Harvey has become synony- 
mous with excellence. The founder of the Harvey 
system is no longer living, but his spirit still per- 
vades his institutions, and just how exacting that 
spirit was may be illustrated by an incident related 
to the writer by a lady who once acted as stenogra- 
pher for the original Fred Harvey. She said it was 
his custom to visit the dining-rooms wearing newly 
laundered white cotton gloves and to pass his hands 


over the sideboards and tables. Even the window- 
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sills and casings underwent similar tests and woe 
to the responsible parties if the gloves showed 
traces of dust. 

El Tovar’s dining-room is a rustic hall some 
forty by ninety feet with massive, log-trussed ceil- 
ing and two capacious fireplaces built of native 
boulders. If fortunate enough to secure a table 
near one of the large windows, the guest may regale 
himself with a panorama of the Canyon as well as 
the appetizing bill-of-fare. 

It is not strange that the Grand Canyon coun- 
try has been the Mecca of many artists, and it seems 
appropriate that El Tovar should have a picture 
gallery with many excellent paintings of local 
scenery. In the rotunda was one of Mr. Moran’s 
important canvases, somewhat similar to “Mist 
After Rain,” which adorns this book. Mr. Moran's 
name is familiar to the hotel people, for he has 
been a frequent guest, though much of his work 
was done before the day of El Tovar. He came 
hither in the days of the stagecoach and made 
journeys, often tedious and wearisome, to many of 
the more picturesque points of the Canyon. His 
own words concerning the great natural wonder 
which he has done so much to bring to the eyes 
of his fellow-countrymen may be fitly given here. 
Following an earnest appeal for ‘‘Nationalism in 
Art,”’ in which he enlarges upon the opportunities 
afforded the American painter by the scenery of 
the Great West, he continues: 


“On a recent visit to the Grand Canyon of 
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Arizona, | was more than ever convinced that the 
future of American art lies in being true to our 
country, in the interpretation of that beautiful and 
glorious scenery with which nature has so lavishly 
endowed our land. 

“My chief desire is to call the attention of 
American landscape painters to the unlimited field 
for the exercise of their talents to be found in this 
enchanting southwest country; a country flooded 
with color and picturesqueness, offering everything 
to inspire the artist and stimulate him to the pro- 
duction of works of lasting interest and value. 

“This Grand Canyon of Arizona, and all the 
country surrounding it, offers a new and com- 
paratively untrodden field for pictorial interpreta- 
tion, and only awaits the men of original thoughts 
and ideas to prove to their countrymen that we 
possess a land of beauty and grandeur with which 
no other can compare. The pastoral painter, the 
painter of picturesque genre, the imaginative and 
dramatic landscapist are here offered all that can 
delight the eye or stir the imagination and emo- 
tions. 

“With truth and perceptions of a poet, Mr. 
Higgins has described the Canyon as ‘An inferno 
swathed in soft celestial fires, unflinchingly real, yet 
spectral as a dream. It is the soul of Michael 
Angelo and Beethoven.’ 

“Its forests of cedar and pine interspersed with 
aspens and dwarfish oak are weird in the extreme; 


its tremendous architecture fills one with wonder 
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and admiration, and its color, forms and atmos- 
phere are so ravishingly beautiful that, however 
well traveled one may be, a new world is opened 
to him when he gazes into the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona.” 

It would be strange, indeed, if such a stirring 
appeal should pass unheeded, and as a consequence 
the Canyon region is being increasingly frequented 
by painters of note. George Inness, Jr., Elliott 
Dangerfield, Edward Potthast, DeWitt Parshall, the 
late G. H. McCord, and other distinguished repre- 
sentatives of American art have been among the 
visitors of late years. Perhaps among these pil- 
grims of brush and palette may come forth a fit 
successor to the master who first brought to the 
eyes of the world the marvels of color and form 
that exist in this enchanted land. 
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IV 
OTHER ROADS AND TRAILS 


Few of Nature’s scenic spectacles stand a 
second visit as well as the Grand Canyon. One 
may return to view it again and again, only to find 
renewed enjoyment in its never-ending panoramas 
of beauty and grandeur. Indeed, we find ourselves 
planning our fourth pilgrimage to the Titan of 
Chasms as eagerly and with as keen anticipation 
of things to be done and sights to be seen as we 
enjoyed when projecting our original trip. One 
feature that adds greatly to the enjoyment of re- 
peated visits is the constant opening up of new 
territory, as it were, new roads, new trails, being 
constructed and new camps established for the 
delectation of the fortunate tourist. 

On one of our visits we greatly enjoyed the 
thirty-two-mile drive to Grand View and Desert 
View, two vantage points which afford world- 
famous panoramas of Canyon and desert. The 
road, in the main, runs at some distance from the 
Canyon through the columnar pines of the Tusayan 
National Forest, but as we approached Grand View 
Point glimpses of the great abysm flashed through 
the tree trunks. A short distance from the main 
road brought us to a rocky promontory, and the 
scene which greeted our vision surely justifies the 


rather banal ““Grand View,’ which some enthusiast 
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must have christened it for lack of a better name. 
Northward, looking across the black depths of the 
granite gorge, we saw in the far distance to the 
left, the pinnacles of Buddha, Brahma and Deva 
temples, while Wotan’s Throne and Vishnu Temple 
were the dominating piles to our right. We were 
given half an hour to admire the scene before pro- 
ceeding on our way to Desert View. Again our 
road lost itself in the forest primeval, wending its 
way among the splendid conifers for which the 
region is famous. In the course of a dozen miles 
we again approached the verge of the Canyon and 
for the last five miles had an almost continual view 
of its rugged, colorful deeps. Navajo Point, the 
end of the excursion, commands one of the 
grandest and most impressive panoramas to be 
found in the whole canyon region. Here we looked 
northward across a thirty-mile stretch of the vast 
prismatic chasm toward the wide rainbow-tinted 
plain of the Painted Desert, which lay shimmering 
in the lucent sunlight for miles and miles until it 
merged into the faint lavender haze of the distance. 
It was a scene which no words can adequately 
describe; he who would know its surpassing loveli- 
ness and overpowering majesty must himself 
journey to this superb vantage point. 

We were given an hour to enjoy the vista and 
to consume the appetizing luncheon supplied by 
the hotel. A friendly squirrel in friar’s gray came 
from his retreat beneath a nearby rock, and stand- 


ing on his hind legs begged for a share of the 
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repast. He took the tidbits fearlessly from our 
fingers, and when he had eaten an unbelievable 
quantity, he stuffed as much more in his chops 
before retreating to his den. Our return trip 
afforded many vistas from viewpoints so different 
as to quite relieve it of monotony, though it was 
necessary to retrace our way over the road by 
which we came. 

There was still time after reaching El Tovar 
for the drive to Hermit’s Rest over the recently 
completed Rim Road, though it was necessary to 
go by special car, as the regular stage had already 
departed. This eight-mile piece of road is rightly 
named; throughout its sinuous course it follows the 
edge of the great gorge, affording a continuous 
though ever-changing panorama, the varicolored 
walls and curiously eroded forms stretching away, 
at times, to the limit of one’s vision. Deep in the 
heart of this wilderness of color—of flaming red, 
purple, green, blue and yellow—one catches 
glimpses, now and then, of a silver gray ribbon— 
the turbid waters of the raging Colorado, which 
from such a distance gives little hint of their mad 
turmoil and mighty volume. | 

At Hermit’s Rest the descent of the famous 
new Hermit Rim Trail begins. This is by far the 
easiest of the Grand Canyon descents—an unusual- 
ly broad pathway with no sensationally steep places 
to disturb the most timorous tourist. The upper 
part of the trail leads down into Hermit Basin, 


on the western slope, past Trail Top Gulch, 
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Mesa Eremita, White Zigzags and Big Jim 
Spring to where the red wall begins, connecting 
there with Waldron and Dripping Spring trails to 
the southern and western rims. From Red Top 
to the head of Cathedral Stairs the way leads along 
the steep east wall of Hermit Gorge, almost on a 
level, the intermediate points of interest being 
Santa Maria Spring and Four-Echo Rock (where 
stop is made for water and lunch), Four-Mile 
Camp, Point Lookout, Red Zigzags and Breezy 
Point. 

At Cathedral Stairs there is an abrupt descent 
through the blue limestone by a succession of stair- 
like steps or short zigzags. Then come the Long 
Drag, the Serpent, the junction with Tonto Trail, 
and the welcome camp. From camp to Colorado 
River one must go on foot, but the river view at 
Hermit Rapids is well worth the trouble. These 
rapids are narrow, long, and very rough. 

Hermit Trail is distinguished from all the 
others by its wide views of the Canyon nearly every 
rod of the way. The traveler doesn’t feel “boxed 
in.’ It was built by expert engineers and is care- 
fully maintained. 

The tourist usually passes the night at Hermit 
Cabin, seven miles from the Rim, returning next 
day by Tonto and Bright Angel Trails. Tonto 
Trail winds its devious way at some distance from 
the river through a labyrinth of black canyons to 
Indian Gardens, a distance of seventeen miles. It 


is practically level all the way and with stops for 
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rest and lunch, this part of the trip can be accom- 
plished with little fatigue. It affords many wonder- 
ful vistas of towering palaces and beetling walls, 
flaming with the brilliant colorings of full daylight. 
The return from Indian Gardens is made over 
Bright Angel Trail. 

Another popular trail trip leads to Phantom 
Ranch on the opposite side of the river, near the 
mouth of Bright Angel Creek. Descending by 
Bright Angel Trail to Indian Gardens the Tonto 
Trail is followed for three or four miles, whence a 
detour northward leads directly to the river. Here 
the new steel suspension bridge, built in 1921 by 
the National Park Service, spans the Colorado. It 
is a frail-looking spider-web structure, but has 
several times the strength necessary to support any 
load likely to be entrusted to it. Night is passed 
at Phantom Ranch, a comfortable camp similar to 
Hermit Cabins, situated about half a mile from the 
northern end of the bridge. After the unforget- 
table experience of a night in the great chasm, the 
tourist may return next day to El Tovar, or he may 
‘pursue a trail along Bright Angel Creek to the 
North Rim, where he will find the Wylie Camp 
mentioned in our chapter on Zion Canyon, and 
if he elects may leave by way of Cedar City. The 
view from the North Rim is very different and in 
some ways more impressive than the world-famous 
panorama at El Tovar. Point Sublime is nearly 
fourteen hundred feet higher, and one has the 


startling experience of looking down on the vast 
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temples and pyramids of the Canyon, thus gaining 
a better sense of the details of its labyrinthine depths 
than can be had from lower elevations. The trip, 
about thirty-two miles in all, is a rather strenuous 
one and will appeal only to those inured to fatigue 
of the trail. 

The new Kaibab Trail, which takes its start 
from Yaki Point, four miles northeast of El Tovar, 
was opened to tourists in 1925. It is by far the 
most scenic of the Grand Canyon trails, winding 
its tortuous way down the edges of the walls of a 
long ridge which juts out into the abysm, affording 
magnificent and far-reaching views of the chasm 
both to the east and west—distinctly different from 
most of the older trails, which follow depressions 
hemmed in by ridges on either side. It is planned 
to extend it across the river and to the North Rim 
as soon as possible. 

In addition to the better known trails near 
El Tovar, there are several others farther afield 
which may engage the efforts of the more venture- 
some. Such are Grand View and Red Canyon 
Trails to the east, and Boulder and Bass Trails to 
the north. These all lead down to the river, and 
all connect with the Tonto Trail, which follows 
the river course near the bottom of the Canyon 
for a distance of more than two hundred miles. 
For the average visitor, however, these trails are 
practically non-existent and have no place in this 
chronicle, which professedly deals with the better- 


known resorts and excursions about Grand Canyon. 
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For those who are interested in the lesser-known 
and seldom-visited nooks, the National Park Service 
suggests the following program for ““A week under 
the Rim:”’ 

First day, down Hermit Rim Trail to the 
Cabins; second and third days, exploring the 
Canyon with the Cabins as your base; fourth day, 
along the floor of the Canyon to Phantom; fifth 
day at Phantom; sixth day up to the Fairy Falls at 
Ribbon, and on the seventh day return to the upper 
world. If interested in natural history or geology, 
do not miss this opportunity. Make up a party of 
congenial spirits and either hike it or use the mules, 
and you will enjoy a week of instructive enchant- 
ment.”’ 

A constantly increasing number of Grand 
Canyon visitors now come in private cars, and 
provision has been made to care for them in a satis- 
factory manner. A new modern garage has been 
built at El Tovar and a fine camping ground is 
maintained in the pine grove on the Rim at a little 
distance from the hotels. It is a very pleasant place 
in the summer, which, owing to the elevation, is 
nearly always temperate, even in the _ hottest 
months. It is easy enough with your car to do all 
the Canyon roads in a day, after which you can 
park your gas wagon and do as much mule-back 
touring as you like. 
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V 
DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 


The history of the Canyon since its discovery 
by civilized man reads like the pages of some fanci- 
ful romance. As intimated previously, the first 
white men saw the great chasm in 1540, when 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado and his band of 
treasure-seeking Spaniards stumbled upon it in 
their search for the ‘Seven Cities of Cibola.’” Such 
was the high sounding title by which were desig- 
nated a half dozen wretched Zuni villages which 
rumor had magnified into cities of wealth and mag- 
nificence, where the gold-crazed Spaniards hoped 
to repeat the scenes of plunder and rapine enacted 
by Cortez in Mexico. The vast gorge, with its 
mysterious river, interposed an impassable barrier 
and they turned back without having been able to 
find any descent leading to the shores of the stream. 
Their tales of the awe-inspiring spectacle which 
they had seen were received incredulously and 
gradually faded into dim tradition. It was not until 
1776 that mention of the Canyon is again found 
in old chronicles, which relate that a Spanish priest 
in course of his wanderings came upon it and dis- 
covered a practicable crossing at a point still known 
as ‘“Vado de los Padres.’’ In the next eighty years 
an occasional visit is recorded, but it was not until 


1857 that an official expedition under Lieutenant 
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Ives was despatched to the mouth of the Colorado. 
The establishment of military forts in New Mexico 
and Utah made it desirable to use the river as a 
waterway, and it was with this object that the ex- 
plorers began their voyage. They had a ‘“‘side- 
wheeler’? steamer which could ascend no farther 
than the Rio Virgin, where it became clear that the 
wild waters of the Colorado could never be con- 
verted into an avenue for travel or commerce. 
These meager annals constituted the history 
of the exploration of the Colorado up to about fifty 
years ago. In 1869 Major John Wesley Powell 
with a party of ten devoted followers set out to 
traverse the entire length of the Canyon in four 
rowboats. In this great undertaking he was entire- 
ly successful, covering the distance of about two 
hundred and seventeen miles from Green River to 
the mouth of the Rio Virgin in thirty days. The 
story of the voyage reads like a romance; it seems 
almost impossible that this small, poorly equipped 
party should have been able to accomplish such a 
hazardous journey in the frail wooden boats. The 
river was an absolutely unknown quantity; the 
intrepid explorers were in constant danger of de- 
struction, not knowing what moment the boats 
might plunge over a cataract or be dashed to pieces 
in some raging rapid. The project met with words 
of discouragement from those who best knew the 
Colorado; the Indians and white trappers and 
hunters most familiar with the river insisted there 


were dozens of rapids where no boat could possibly 
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live. It was widely believed that in many places 
the stream wholly disappeared in tunnels beneath 
the gigantic cliffs that frequently overhang it. 
Nothing daunted by all this, the intrepid explorers 
set about their appalling task. Some of the rapids 
could not be ridden by the boats and were only 
passed by the laborious process of “‘portage’’— 
carrying the boats around rapid or fall. In all there 
were about six hundred rapids in the section of the 
Colorado covered by Powell’s voyage. So arduous 
was the trip that three members of the party be- 
came dismayed and withdrew from the expedition, 
despite the protests of their comrades, only by some 
strange irony of fate to lose their lives at the hands 
of hostile Indians, while their more daring com- 
panions completed the voyage unscathed. 

The first trip being largely of an experimental 
nature—to prove that the thing could be done— 
Powell arranged the following year for a second 
and better-equipped expedition to make more accu- 
rate observations and surveys. He piloted a party 
of eleven men in four especially constructed row- 
boats, embodying improvements suggested by his 
experience on the previous expedition. These 
boats were of wood, light of construction, and so 
built as to be unsinkable even if capsized. Almost 
at the outstart one of the little craft was destroyed 
in passing a rapid, but the remaining three com- 
pleted the voyage, which occupied more time than 


the former, the party exploring many of the tribu- 
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tary canyons and taking accurate observations of 
the topography of the region. 

Powell, who possessed the soul of a poet as 
well as the mind of a man of science, has written 
much of the grandeur and beauty of the scenery 
which he witnessed on this voyage, and to this day 
some of his descriptions remain among the best 
that have been penned. Accompanying him was 
a young army officer, Major Frederick S. Dellen- 
baugh, who has since written an exhaustive book 
fittingly titled “The Romance of the Colorado 
River’’—and, indeed, his story is a romance more 
thrilling than many of the imagination. Dellen- 
baugh was an artist as well as author and made 
many paintings and sketches of the scenery. The 
party also took a large number of photographs, 
which averaged remarkably good considering that 
neither the dry plate nor film had yet come into use 
and that the photographic apparatus employed was 
complicated and unwieldy. 

Powell made a number of trips to various sec- 
tions of the Canyon region during the ten years 
following his successful voyages down the river, 
and added much to our geographical knowledge of 
the Colorado and its tributaries. His daring deeds, 
as might be expected, gained national fame and 
led many other adventurers to attempt similar ex- 
plorations. Of these, he says in one of his works, 
“Since my first trip in boats many others have es- 
sayed to follow me, and year by year such expedi- 


tions have met with disaster; some hardy adven- 
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turers are buried on the banks of the Green and 
the graves of others are scattered at intervals all 
along the course of the Colorado.”’ 

One of the most noted of these expeditions 
was that of 1889, in which Mr. F. M. Brown lost 
his life. He was president of a corporation which 
was organized with the object of building a railroad 
through the Canyon. It was proposed to construct 
this road from Grand Junction, Colorado, following 
the course of the Colorado, a distance of twelve 
hundred miles. It was thought that such a road 
would be profitable in supplying the Pacific Coast 
with coal, but the discovery of abundant deposits 
of that mineral in the Puget Sound region did away 
with the chief motive for the proposed enterprise. 
Since the country along the line would contribute 
very little support, the principal source of revenue 
would have to come from tourist travel, which 
would manifestly be insufficient to justify such a 
costly undertaking. In passing through the Can- 
yon, the road would have to run at least one hun- 
dred feet above low water mark to avoid the floods 
which in this region often come very suddenly from 
cloudbursts, and much of the way the roadbed 
would have to be cut in the sides of almost perpen- 
dicular cliffs. 

The idea of building the road was not aban- 
doned, however, upon the death of the originator of 
the project, which was styled ““The Denver, Colo- 
rado Canyon and Pacific Railway Company.” A 
year later a well-equipped party of engineers under 
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Lieut. R. B. Stanton made the voyage down the 
river and completed the survey. The start was 
made on the 10th of December and the Gulf of 
California reached the following April. From his 
own words one may best gain an idea of the mar- 
velous scenic beauty and exciting adventure of this 
historic expedition: 

“It has been the fortune of but few to travel 
along the bottom of the great chasm for a whole 
winter, while around you bloom the sweet wild 
flowers and southern birds sing on almost every 
bush—and at the same time far above, among the 
upper cliffs, rage and roar like demons in the air 
the grandest and most terrific storms of wind and 
snow and sleet that I have ever witnessed, even 
above the clouds among the summit peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

“To be imprisoned between the great tower- 
ing walls, the whole upper country covered with its 
winter mantle of inhospitable snow, which hanging 
down hundreds of feet over the rim and in the side 
gorges gives warning that the only way of escape 
is over the hundreds of fearful rapids, falls and 
cataracts below, and through the only open gate at 
the extreme western end; to dash into and over the 
huge waves at the head of more than a hundred 
rapids with no knowledge that we could come out 
alive at the lower end; to toil, to rest, to eat, to 
sleep for weeks and for months beside the everlast- 


ing roar of that raging torrent—was an experience 
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that even now brings up memories, feelings and 
impressions that would require volumes to relate. 

“On our second expedition, with our new 
boats, we ran nearly all of the rapids and portaged 
but few; cover many of them our boats dashed and 
jumped at the rate of fifteen to thirty miles per 
hour. To stand in the bow of one of these boats 
as she dashes through a great rapid with first the 
bow and then the stern jumping into the air is an 
excitement the fascination of which can only be 
understood through experience. 

“Starting into the head of one rapid the speed 
given to the boat by the oarsmen to gain steerage- 
way carried us over the first and second smooth 
waves so fast that as the boat rose to the top of the 
last it had not time to turn down, but went on, up 
and up, and shot clear out into the air, jumping 
over to and dropping with a tremendous crash upon 
the third wave. Again, while going over another 
fall our boat, after passing the crest of the second 
wave and turning down, did not rise upon the third 
wave at all but dove clearly under it, filling com- 
pletely with water, but thanks to its ten air-tight 
compartments it in an instant rose to the surface 
and went safely through the whole rapid. 

“In the last section are some of the wildest and 
most powerful rapids, No. 465 being perhaps the 
worst on the whole river. It is composed of three 
falls, in all, a drop of thirty feet. The current, 
turned from one side by large boulders, dashes, 


after passing over the first fall, against the left cliff, 
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just at the head of the second fall, and is thrown 
back with awful force, and as it meets the current 
from the right curls in angry waves fifteen to 
twenty feet high, first from one side and then from 
another. From this the whole current is thrown 
against the right wall as it curves out into the 
stream just at the head of the third fall.’’ (This is 
the rapid at which Major Powell’s three men left 
him.) 

“It took but a few moments of examination to 
see that there was no way to get our boats or sup- 
plies around this rapid. It must be run. There was 
no hesitation. Every man went back to the boats 
and jumped in. They were soon ready for the 
plunge. 

“In a moment we were at the head of the first 
fall and over or through a half dozen huge waves 
and approaching the second fall. As I looked down 
into that pit of fury I wondered if it were possible 
for our boats to go through it and come out whole. 
I had no time for a second thought. We were in 
the midst of the breakers. They lashed at first one 
side and then the other, breaking far above our 
heads and half filled our boat. For a second we 
were blinded by the dashing muddy water. In an- 
other second we were through and out and right 
side up. I turned to see if the men were safe. They 
were all in their places; but our boats, though right 
side up, had been turned quartering with the cur- 
rent, and we were being carried with fearful force 


toward the right cliff. Every instant | expected to 
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be dashed against the cliff ahead, where the whole 
current of water was piled up in one boiling mass 
against the solid granite; but just as I felt the last 
moment had come, our sturdy Scotch helmsman, 
Hislop, gave the boat a sudden turn, and assisted by 
the rebounding waves we went by the cliff and I 
shouted to the men: “That’s good! That’s good! 
We are past.’ But the words were hardly out of 
my mouth when as we rounded the point of the 
third fall our boat, picked up bodily by a powerful 
side wave, was dashed fully ten feet to the right 
and it crashed into a rock which projected from the 
shore, and stopped. We were all thrown forward. 
The boat filled with water, sank upon the rock and 
stuck fast. Wave after wave in quick succession 
rolled over us. I tried to straighten myself up, 
when a great wave struck me in the back and I was 
thrown out of the boat into a whirlpool below the 
rocks. The force of the blow knocked me insensi- 
ble for a moment. But as I was drawn down the 
water closed around my head and my conscious- 
ness returned, and as | was carried by the whirlpool 
down, down, down, I wondered if I should ever 
reach the bottom of the river. The time seemed an 
age. The river seemed bottomless. In a few mo- 
ments I was caught as by two forces—one around 
my legs and another around my back—and twist- 
ing in opposite directions, they sent me whirling 
away and I shot to the surface some fifty feet down 
the rapids from where | went in. I caught my 


breath just in time to be carried under the next 
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great wave, coming out again in a lighter wave at 
the lower end of the rapids. Thanks to my cork 
jacket I floated high above the water, but was car- 
ried along the swiftest part of the current for near 
a half mile.” 

Quite enough to indicate the strenuous, dan- 
gerous character of the voyage—but it was not 
without reward. What an experience it was to pass 
the entire length of that stupendous gorge and to 
view its marvelous panoramas of peaks and palaces 
under all conditions of weather and at all hours of 
the day and night—to see the sunrise flaming upon 
the white walls that stretch along the rim, to see the 
twilight settle down, weird and ghostly over the 
gigantic temples, to see the moonlight shed its sil- 
ver radiance over the enchanting scenes—what 
grander experience could the human soul enjoy? 

The railroad remains an unfulfilled project— 
though Lieutenant Stanton expresses the belief that 
it will one day become a reality. Then and then 
only may the average man and woman have the 
opportunity of knowing something of the fantastic 
beauty that greeted the venturesome explorers in 
their hazardous voyages down the wild river. 
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OTHER WONDERS OF THE CANYON REGION 


One could not fittingly close even a cursory 
sketch of the Grand Canyon without some refer- 
ence to many other remarkable phenomena to be 
found in this enchanted region. Much of the 
grandest scenery is some distance from El Tovar. 
Of the Virgin River, more than a hundred miles to 
the southwest, Thomas Moran writes: 

“The Canyon of the Rio Virgin is without 
doubt the grandest and most beautiful of all the 
tributary canyons of the Colorado River. In the 
walls of this canyon are found vast amphitheaters; 
titanic pinnacles rise from its depths, exquisitely 
storm-carved and painted by nature in endless va- 
riety of colors.” And this is only one of many lo- 
calities well worth the tourist’s while but to be 
reached only by slow methods of transportation, 
requiring time and patience and often entailing not 
a little fatigue and inconvenience. As a member 
of a congenial party, with a competent guide and 
camping outfit, one would no doubt attain the ideal 
method by which to explore the less frequented 
corners of the Canyon region. Such excursions 
may be best arranged at El Tovar, as it is usually 
impracticable for the tourist to supply his own 
equipment. 


The famous Petrified Forests of Arizona are 
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to be found in the vicinity of Flagstaff, and may be 
easily reached by rail travelers from Adamana Sta- 
tion—in fact, the forests are Adamana’s reason for 
being. They are also quite accessible by automo- 
bile from Holbrook on the National Old Trails 
Highway. As I have elsewhere in this book de- 
voted a chapter to these forests, no further mention 
need be made here. 

Within a radius of eight miles from Flagstaft 
may be found the most important ruins of the habi- 
tations of prehistoric cliff-dwellers. These have the 
greatest attraction for the archeologist, but the cas- 
ual tourist is also interested in seeing these strange 
homes of a race whose antiquity probably antedates 
that of any other of which we have relics in Ameri- 
ca. A well-informed writer gives the following in- 
teresting data concerning these scanty remains of 
a long-forgotten people: 

“On the southeast, Walnut Canyon breaks the 
plateau for a distance of several miles, its walls 
deeply eroded in horizontal lines. In these recesses, 
floored and roofed by the more enduring strata, the 
cliff-dwellings are found in great number, walled 
up onthe front and sides with rock fragments and 
cement, and partitioned into compartments. Some 
have fallen into decay, only portions of their walls 
remaining, and but a narrow shelf of the once broad 
floor of solid rock left to evidence their extreme 
antiquity. Others are almost wholly intact, having 


stubbornly resisted the assaults of time and weath- 
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er. Nothing but fragments of pottery now 
remain of the many quaint implements and trinkets 
that characterized these dwellings at the time of 
their discovery. 

‘Fixed like swallows’ nests upon the face of 
a precipice, approachable from above or below only 
by cautious climbing, these dwellings have the ap- 
pearance of fortified retreats rather than habitual 
abodes. That there was a time, in the remote past, 
when warlike peoples of mysterious origin passed 
southward over this plateau, is generally credited. 
And the existence of the cliff-dwellings is ascribed 
to the exigencies of that dark period when the in- 
habitants of the plateau, unable to cope with the 
superior energy, intelligence and numbers of the 
descending hordes, devised these unassailable re- 
treats. All their quaintness and antiquity cannot 
conceal the deep pathos of their being, for tragedy 
is written all over these poor hovels hung between 
earth and sky. Their builders hold no smallest 
niche in recorded history. Their aspirations, their 
struggles and their fate are all unwritten, save in 
these crumbling stones, which are their sole monu- 
ment and meager epitaph. Here once they dwelt. 
They left no other trace on time. 

“At an equal distance to the north of Flagstaff, 
among the cinder-buried cones, is one whose sum- 
mit commands a wide-sweeping view of the plain. 
Upon its apex, in the innumerable spout-holes that 
were the outlet of ancient eruptions, are the cave- 


dwellings, around many of which rude stone walls 
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still stand. The story of these habitations is like- 
wise wholly conjectural. They may have been 
contemporary with the cliff-dwellings. That they 
were long inhabited is clearly apparent. Fragments 
of shattered pottery lie on every hand.”’ 

Meteorite Mountain is another natural phe- 
nomenon of the region of great interest to the man 
of science and the layman alike. Here, it is be- 
lieved, a meteor—almost a small moon in dimen- 
sions—once collided with Mother Earth. The 
term mountain is rather a misnomer, since the hill- 
ock is not more than two hundred feet in height; 
its slopes are studded with a few stunted pines, but 
it is otherwise quite devoid of vegetation. In the 
top of this remarkable mound is a huge depression, 
or crater—evidently not of volcanic formation— 
about one mile in diameter and six hundred feet 
in maximum depth. The bottom in course of time 
has been covered with several feet of sand blown 
in by the desert winds and in the center is a level 
area of about forty acres. 

The theories of geologists who have carefully 
studied this remarkable phenomenon are of curious 
interest. They assert that at some remote period 
a gigantic meteor must have struck the earth with 
a terrific concussion. The Indian tribes, it is said, 
have a tradition about a huge star falling from 
heaven, dazzling the earth with its brightness and 
followed by a terrific shock and darkness. Even to 
this day the natives regard Meteorite Mountain 


with awe. The effect of the meteor striking the 
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earth was similar to what occurs when a rounded 
stone is thrown into mud—it buried itself far into 
the softer earth, heaving up a rimlike circle around 
the depression. It must have crashed through lay- 
ers of red and white sandstone, grinding them into 
the powderlike sand that now partly fills the crater 
and covers the slopes of the mountain, for no sim- 
ilar sand is found anywhere else in the vicinity. 
Smaller meteorites have been found in great num- 
bers in the same locality, ranging from tiny frag- 
ments to huge rocks weighing a thousand pounds 
or more. All of these are non-magnetic. This 
would indicate that the great buried globe is with- 
out magnetic properties, which is further evidenced 
by the failure of the needle to show any attraction 
near the spot. In this particular the great meteor 
is peculiar, since such bodies usually possess strong 
magnetic properties. The discovery of iron “‘shale”’ 
—dead or burned iron—near the mountain would 
seem to indicate that this scaled from the meteor 
in the cooling process. It has been suggested that 
when the meteor fell the Canyon Diablo country 
may have been covered by an immense inland sea, 
of which there are geologic evidences, and the sud- 
den cooling of the white-hot mass may have caused 
myriads of fragments to fly from the main body. 
It may also be noted as a curious fact that minia- 
ture diamonds have been observed in these frag- 
ments. More recently traces of radium have also 
been discovered, which may indicate that a supply 


of this valuable element may be developed here. 
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Canyon Diablo, referred to above, is some 
seven miles distant from Meteorite Mountain. “‘It 
is a profound gash in the plateau some two hundred 
and fifty feet deep and many miles long. It has 
the appearance of a volcanic rent in the earth’s 
crust, wedge-shaped and terraced in bare dun rock 
down to the thread of a stream that trickles through 
the notch. It is one of the surprises which Arizona 
is so fond of displaying. For many miles you are 
bowled over a perfectly level plain; the train sud- 
denly crosses the chasm by a spider-web bridge two 
hundred and twenty-five feet high and six hundred 
feet long, and then speeds onward over the self- 
same placid expanse. In the darkness of night one 
might unexpectedly step off into the void, it is so 
entirely unlooked for.” 

The natives of this region, their villages, cus- 
toms, superstitions, traditions and handiwork have 
much of curious interest, though owing to the time 
required and rather poor accommodations a com- 
paratively small number of tourists visit the Indian 
Reservations. Some of the towns are on the Santa 
Fe line—Laguna, for instance, a typical pueblo of 
about one thousand inhabitants, is plainly to be 
seen from the train. The natives congregate at 
the station, offering baskets and brightly colored 
pottery to the souvenir-seeking tourist. These 
articles are the staple manufactures of Laguna, and 
Mr. Moran’s picture shows a group of Indians en- 


gaged in burning pottery—the village in the back- 
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ground. The whole scene is strangely un-Ameri- 
can, the white-walled town seemingly more sug- 
gestive of the Orient than of our own Western 
wilds. 

Of the aborigines in the immediate vicinity 
of the Grand Canyon, the Mokis are the most 
numerous and interesting. It was the “Seven 
Cities” of this tribe that the early Spanish con- 
quistadors were seeking when they stumbled upon 
the Colorado Canyon. There are still seven vil- 
lages in existence, though they are not identical 
with the Seven Cities of Cibola, whose site is now 
believed to have been in the vicinity of Zuni, near 
the New Mexican border. The Mokis among them- 
selves are known as the Hopi or peaceful people, 
and their present appellation, which signifies “the 
Dead,”’ recalls the time when the tribe was nearly 
wiped out by the ravages of smallpox. The tribe 
offers peculiar attraction to students of primitive 
communities and pagan ceremonies, as well as to 
the artist seeking new and unhackneyed material. 
It is only more recently that the ordinary tourist 
has begun to visit the villages, especially during the 
period of religious festivities. 

Of these the Moki snake dance has become 
world-famous. This is a ceremonial prayer for 
rain; the snakes liberated after the dance are sup- 
posed to carry the petition to the gods of the under- 
world, who in. Moki theology have charge of the 
weather. During the dance hundreds of reptiles, 


many of them the deadly desert rattlesnakes, are 
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fearlessly handled by the performers. To the on- 
looker it seems impossible that the dancers can 
escape deadly wounds, but no instance of such in- 
jury is known. The opinion of scientific observers 
is that the Indians avoid danger by their extreme 
dexterity in handling the reptiles, which practically 
amounts to sleight-of-hand. It is also claimed that 
the priests possess an antidote for snake bite, but 
they are said to be extremely reticent on this sub- 
ject. Another ceremony which has the same object 
as the snake dance—bringing of rain—is the flute 
dance, said to be a really poetic conception, with 
picturesque costume and ritual, full of impressive 
beauty. Visitors are apparently welcome at these 
strange ceremonies and no attempt is made to turn 
them into money-making schemes, as might easily 
be done were the Indians so inclined. 

The Moki pueblos are perched on the summits 
of lofty mesas—a defensive measure which in early 
days rendered them quite inaccessible to their 
enemies, though easier paths have been constructed 
in recent times. No doubt the instincts of the cliff- 
dweller still linger in the Moki, for he tenaciously 
clings to the old-time practice of building his vil- 
lages in high localities. The women from long 
usage seem to think it little hardship to toil up the 
steep trails with water from the spring below, and 
the men returning from their fields after the day’s 
work take the long climb as a matter of course. 
The Mokis are industrious, thrifty and orderly, and 


not without a certain sense of humor. They hos- 
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pitably receive all respectful visitors who may come 
at any time, though of course the season of the 
strange ceremonies we have described attracts the 
greatest number. The Santa Fe Railway has pub- 
lished an interesting book on these Indians and their 
customs, written by Professor George A. Dorsey 
of the Field Columbian Museum, who has been a 
close student of the primitive tribes of the South- 
west. Another excellent work is ‘““North Ameri- 
cans of Yesterday’’ by Major F. S. Dellenbaugh, 
whose book on the Colorado River we have already 
referred to. 

In enumerating the marvels of the Grand Can- 
yon region, one must not forget the San Francisco 
Mountains, whose snow-capped peaks rise some 
six thousand feet above Flagstaff, or thirteen thou- 
sand feet above sea level. The summit of Hum- 
phrey’s Peak may be reached by a ten-mile horse- 
back ride—much of the way through a park-like 
forest of magnificent pines. The gradient is easy 
and many splendid vistas greet one’s vision in 
course of the ascent. 

The view from Humphrey’s Peak is celebrated 
as one of the noblest on earth. It covers a territory, 
distinctly recognizable, of no less than thirty thou- 
sand square miles—an area near the average of 
that of the states of the Union. And out beyond 
the definite circle of vision lie leagues of shadowy 
contours of hills and mountains. Due north the 
eye catches a warm glow of color, the farther wall 


of the Grand Canyon at Bright Angel Amphi- 
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theater, fifty miles away, and beyond this the Kai- 
bab Plateau and Buckskin Mountains, some forty 
miles farther. Two hundred miles to the right rise 
the Navajo Mountains, near the Colorado state line. 
To the northeast, spread out like a brightly-colored 
canvas, lies the Painted Desert, glowing with every 
hue of the rainbow, and beyond this the Navajo 
Reservation. Still farther, surprisingly distinct 
through the crystal-clear desert air, are the Moki 
villages, perched on beetling crags. Eastward a 
broad desert plateau sweeps away to Navajo 
Springs, one hundred and thirty miles distant, and 
just south of this rise the ghostly forms of the 
White Mountains. To the south lies Mogollon 
Plateau, starred with a dozen glittering lakes—so 
unlooked for in this arid land that one thinks in- 
voluntarily of a mirage, while far beyond these the 
dim blue forms of the Four Peaks and Superstition 
Mountains, one hundred and sixty miles distant, 
are silhoutted against the horizon. The Bradshaw 
Mountains are one hundred and forty miles to the 
southwest; Granite, near Prescott, one hundred 
miles, and Juniper Range, one hundred and fifty 
miles. Westward, sweeping over arid plains, vis- 
ion is supposed to terminate near the California 
boundary. To the northwest, beyond the Colorado 
River east of the Nevada line, are the Hurricane 
Mountains, so distant that they shrink to purple 
hillocks. Near at hand one sees the Coconino For- 
est; on the east the Little Colorado, traceable by 


its fringe of cottonwoods; beds of black lava, Sun- 
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set and Peach-blow craters—dark, cinder-capped 
cones; Oak Creek Canyon and the Jerome Smelter 
Works a little to the southwest. Just beneath one’s 
eye lies the clean-looking town of Flagstaff, while 
near at hand rise the neighboring mountains, Bill 
Williams, Sitgreaves, Kendrick’s and the over- 
mastering bulk of San Francisco Peak. 

The round trip to the Peak is generally accom- 
plished in a day, but one may arrange to pass the 
night upon the summit if determined in advance 
—a plan that affords the opportunity to witness the 
glories of sunset and sunrise from this sublime 
vantage point. 
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The Rainbow of 
the Desert 


THE NARROWS—VIRGIN RIVER 
From the Original Painting by Thomas Moran, N. 4 


Zion Canyon 
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THE UTAH WONDERLANDS 


For many moons we had discoursed concern- 
ing a pilgrimage to the new (in point of discovery 
and exploitation, at least) wonderland of the South- 
west, Zion Canyon, or, to be more exact in its 
rather unhappy nomenclature, Little Zion Canyon. 
But we could never quite make up our minds to 
leave the comfortable Los Angeles Limited for the 
forlorn little desert station of Lund, though we 
passed it again and again. When we finally reached 
a determination, which we did in June, 1922, we 
found that the idea we had formed was more un- 
pleasant than the reality. A comfortable touring 
car, which had been arranged for in advance, was 
awaiting us and we were speedily whisked away 
over the newly completed hard road between Lund 
and Cedar City, a distance of thirty-three miles. 

Three years later found us again at Lund— 
so favorable had been our first impression of this 
marvelous country—with the determination of 
again viewing the wonders of Zion and of extend- 
ing our journey to the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon, which we missed on our first pilgrimage. 
Wonderful changes had come about in the mean- 
time, though Lund seemed lonelier and more forlorn 
than ever during the four-hour wait for the de- 


parture of the little train to Cedar City. I shall 
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mention these changes in detail later in my narra- 
tive, but in the main | shall let the story of our first 
visit to Zion and Bryce stand as found in my orig- 
inal notes, because I believe our first impressions 
of such stupendous scenes are freshest and most 
vivid. 

It was a clear, windless day—not so hot as we 
had anticipated, though as we looked across the 
tawny expanse of the desert we could see shimmer- 
ing heat waves in every direction. Far to the south 
we beheld a range of low dark mountains composed 
almost entirely of iron ore, one of the largest un- 
_ developed deposits in the world; the time no doubt 
will come when this lone region will be the scene 
of great industrial activity. The chief motive of 
the Union Pacific in building the Cedar City branch 
was to gain access to this ore, trainloads of which 
are now shipped weekly to smelters near Salt Lake 
City. 

In the far distance ahead of us ran an undulat- 
ing streak of faint lavender, the vast plateau in 
which lie the wonderfully fretted and colored 
chasms which were the object of our pilgrimage. 
As we approached Cedar City we came into an 
area of green, irrigated fields with snug ranch 
houses and an occasional orchard—a pleasing and 
restful change from the burning desert sands 
through which we had been coursing. 

“Yes, they are nearly all Mormons here,”’ said 


our driver in response to our inquiry; but he added 
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a few very guarded comments which showed he 
was not of that persuasion himself. 

We found Cedar City a modern, well-im- 
proved village with comfortable-looking, tree- 
shaded houses. Our second visit revealed a marked 
improvement in the business section of the village 
and plans for paving the main street had been for- 
mulated—a much-needed improvement to elimin- 
ate the dust clouds raised by the whirling auto 
wheels. The little city is the center of a wonder- 
fully fertile plain which, under irrigation, produces 
excellent crops of grain and alfalfa; dairying and 
cattle-raising have also reached considerable pro- 
portions. We agreed that it was unfortunate that 
the main line of the Union Pacific should have 
missed this green and fertile region for the barren 
sands of Lund, though of course the branch line 
now improves the situation. 

We paused at the old-fashioned country-town 
hotel for lunch, which was only fair. Since then 
the Union Pacific’s new “El Escalante,” a splendid 
modern hotel named for Father Escalante—the 
first white explorer of the great Utah valley honored 
with his name—had been opened to guests 
and the ideal plan is to rest there for the night be- 
fore starting on the rather strenuous round of this 
wonderful country, the plan which we pursued on 
our second visit. There was nothing, however, 
about the old inn where we paused on our initial 


trip to invite longer stay and we hastened to com- 
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plete arrangements for proceeding to Zion Canyon 
for the night. 

The Utah-Arizona Parks Transportation Co. 
then had the public transportation franchise for 
Zion Canyon, Cedar Breaks, Bryce Canyon and 
the North Rim of the Grand Canyon, and main- 
tained a fleet of excellent touring cars manned by 
capable drivers. The general manager of the com- 
pany was Mr. C. G. Parry, an intelligent and ener- 
getic young man who did not hesitate to take the 
wheel of a car himself if occasion demanded—as it 
did on this particular day and date. It was a 
fortunate chance for us, since a more considerate, 
better-informed, more enthusiastic guide, or a 
driver more capable of piloting the car over the 
often difficult roads, it would be hard, indeed, to 
find. 

On our second visit we found Mr. Parry at 
the Hotel Escalante, still in charge of the Zion- 
bound traffic; the railroad, however, had taken 
over the exploitation of Bryce and Zion Canyons 
and had purchased a fleet of handsome and com- 
fortable eleven-passenger stages to carry the con- 
stantly increasing tourist traffic to these points. 
The Parrys still retained the Grand Canyon route, 
running high-grade touring cars to Bright Angel 
Point on the North Rim. 

We set out from Cedar City on our initial trip 
in a brand new Buick car with two Government 
photographers besides our own party as passengers. 


One of these had been an aerial photographer in 
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France during the World War, and it soon devel- 
oped that our driver had served as an airman in the 
same great conflict. This led to general conversa- 
tion on subjects aerial as we sped along over the 
Arrowhead Trail and I ventured the rather trite 
remark that a plane would afford an unequalled 
means of seeing the wonders which were the object 
of our pilgrimage. 

“Indeed, it would,” said our driver, ‘‘as | 
happen to know from a little personal experience. 
My grandparents came to this country some sixty 
years ago, following roughly the course of this 
road from Salt Lake City to St. George, a distance 
of three hundred and twenty miles. It took their 
ox team more than a month to make the trip; and 
my ambition was to make the same journey by the 
most modern distance-annihilator—the airplane. 
My wish was finally gratified and I piloted a plane 
from Salt Lake to St. George in a little more than 
three hours. The machine created a sensation in 
the village, for few of the people had ever seen 
one. Before returning I made a round of the sec- 
tion, flying down into the Grand Canyon and over 
Bryce Canyon—a flight which afforded a series of 
views so grand as to be past all imaginings. Some 
day I hope to have a plane and offer this flight as 
part of our service.” 

“Are all days here so ideal for a flight as this?” 
I asked. 

“You wouldn’t think so if you had been here 


last week, when a three-day wind storm literally 
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blotted out everything with clouds of flying sand. 
You are in luck for ‘visibility’ to-day. You might 
remain a year and not have a more perfect day. 
You should have perfect conditions for your first 
sight of Zion.” 

The road passes through verdant valleys 
dotted with thrifty orchards—peaches, apricots, 
figs and almonds predominating. Cottonwoods 
and aspens are the prevailing trees along the 
streams, from which most of the water has been 
diverted for irrigation. 

The Arrowhead Trail, which we followed for 
thirty miles, is spoken of as a “motor highway,” 
but it was stony, rough, dusty and wholly unim- 
proved, and “‘trail’’ describes it very well indeed. 
Alongside runs a ragged wall of clifflike hills upon 
which a soft velvety green was the predominating 
color. Leaving the trail we entered the cliff-guard- 
ed valley of the Rio Virgin, passing a few tiny 
communities almost too small to be called villages; 
each has its severely plain little church, for all are 
Mormons here of the most primitive type. 

“Some of them,” said our driver, “probably 
never saw a railroad train and the outstanding event 
in their lives was their glimpse of my roaring plane 
when | sailed down the valley toward the Grand 
Canyon. They are all devout Mormons but none 
are polygamists.” 

As we proceeded the valley narrowed and a 
stupendous array of mighty cliffs and towers met 


our eyes. Our driver pointed out Hurricane Cliff— 
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the ragged edge of the great geological “‘fault’’ 
where in prehistoric times the land to the westward 
sank two thousand feet or more. Sterner and more 
forbidding grew the great crags and pinnacles as 
we proceeded along our route. Southward we be- 
held the Pinnacles of the Virgin—the ‘Rock 
Towers” of Mr. Moran’s wonderful picture. Far 
to the north we caught glimpses of two glistening 
white cones—the “Guardian Angels,’ which stand 
sentinels at the entrance of North Creek Canyon, 
another of the vast prismatic ravines of this as- 
tonishing country. A mile beyond the tiny hamlet 
of Rockville the road turns, following the course of 
the north branch of the Rio Virgin—Mukuntu- 
weap, or ‘Straight River,” in Indian nomenclature, 
though some authorities give it other meanings— 
and in a few minutes we found ourselves at the 
gates of the mountain-guarded wonderland which 
we were seeking. As we paused to contemplate 
the mighty, varicolored rocks, the East and West 
Temples, which stand as sentinels on either hand 
of the entrance, we could not wonder that the old 
Mormon zealot shouted the name of “‘Zion’’ when 
he first beheld the overmastering, unearthly spec- 
tacle. Towering almost mile-high, these stupen- 
dous crimson pyramids were crowned with alabas- 
ter, glistening snow-white in the declining sun. 
Many were our exclamations of astonishment 
and delight as we entered the narrow valley and 
the vast, fantastic, many-colored walls that guard 


it on either hand burst on our vision. Our driver, 
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pleased with our enthusiasm, hastened to lower the 
cape top that we might have unobstructed view 
of the astounding panorama of stupendous walls 
with frowning bastions, towers and minarets, and, 
rising above these at frequent intervals, the huge 
bulk of sky-piercing peaks—pyramid, cone and 
rugged spire—all streaked and splashed with color- 
ings as vivid and fantastic as ever dreamer fancied. 
There were vast areas of shining white as pure as 
Carrara marble, splashed with crimson of the deep- 
est dye; there were yellows as clear as saffron, and 
every intermediate hue that these colors combine 
to form. The oft-repeated phrase, “Yosemite in 
oils,” comes to mind, though Zion is not like 
Yosemite, either in contour or geologic origin. 
Wonders multiplied as we proceeded up the 
amazing vale following the tumultuous little river. 
The walls on either hand averaged, perhaps, a mile 
from crest to crest and half that distance at their 
base; the average height was perhaps three thou- 
sand feet with here and there some prismatic peak 
flinging its stern outlines nearly a mile from the 
floor of the valley. On our right, near the entrance, 
sculptured on the red sandstone cliffs, was the 
“natural bridge,”’ a vast span of several hundred 
feet standing out in clear relief against the back- 
ground of the wall. Half a mile from the entrance 
the road crosses the river, passing beneath the 
escalloped buttresses of the Brown Wall, sur- 
mounted by the stately Twin Brothers Peaks. 


Ahead of us was a soaring dome whose silver white 
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summit catches old Sol’s last rays through a vast 
rent in the western wall, and which is fittingly 
called the “‘Mountain of the Sun.” To our left ran 
the strangely colored cliff known as the Streaked 
Wall, whose lofty, curiously eroded escarpment cut 
from the white limestone was splashed and streaked 
with the wash from the red and chocolate-brown 
strata above it. Rising still higher towered the two 
Beehives, vast embodiments of the Mormon 
emblem, and beyond these the still loftier Sentinel 
Peak reared its mighty, many-colored bulk against 
the saffron-hued evening sky. 

The valley widened and directly before us, as 
if they would bar further progress, rose the irregu- 
lar pyramids christened—doubtless by some Mor- 
mon zealot—the Three Patriarchs. Their ragged 
outlines showed all the color gamut for which Zion 
is famous, though deep crimson, the prevailing hue, 
was rendered deeper and more vivid by the lurid 
shafts of the declining sun. 

Beyond the wide tree-shaded ‘‘Court of the 
Patriarchs”’ the valley narrowed again and its vast 
serrated walls once more overshadowed and over- 
awed us. We were not sorry when our driver 
pointed out, snugly situated in a grove beneath 
towering cliffs, the rustic camp where we were to 
pass the night. We realized that we had not seen 
all the wonders of Zion—we were assured that the 
greatest were yet to come—but we had seen 
enough to weary the eye and to overwhelm the 


imagination. We felt that we should see with 
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clearer vision and better appreciate the grandeur 
of the scenery after a little respite from the wonders 
that had crowded upon us. 

The camp consisted of a central assembly hall 
and dining-room; floored cabin-tents of the well- 
known Wylie pattern, primitive in their appoint- 
ment and furnishings but fairly comfortable if one 
forgets the not altogether necessary but very desir- 
able conveniences we have come to demand when 
traveling. It was, at the time, in charge of the 
original Wylies of Yellowstone fame, though we 
found on our return that the Utah Parks Transpor- 
tation Company—a subsidiary of the Union Pacific 
Railroad—had purchased the camp and erected a 
new lodge with new and more substantial cabins. 
Mr. Wylie and his wife had retired to pass their 
declining days in Pasadena, after nearly a half 
century of honorable service in ministering to the 
comfort of tourists in various American wonder- 
lands. 

We were assigned to our tent bedroom in due 
course and were quite ready for supper when the 
gong sounded. And it was a repast which lingers 
in our memory; an old-fashioned fried-chicken 
supper with all appropriate ‘trimmings,’ pre- 
pared and served under the supervision of Mrs. 
Wylie herself. It was quite out of the class of the 
meal service usually found in such places. Mr. 
Wylie told us the story of his conception of the idea 


of the floored tent with central service and of estab- 
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lishing the famous Wylie-Way camps in the Yel- 
lowstone. 

“I found it necessary, however,’’ he said, “‘to 
sell my interests some years ago; the proposition 
became quite too big and | lacked operating capital 
and so we came to Zion Canyon, which, with the 
wonders of the surrounding region, we believe is 
one of the great coming recreation grounds of the 
American people. When Zion becomes as well 
known and can offer facilities equal to our older 
and more widely advertised National Parks, there 
is every reason why it should vie with them in 
popularity.” 

Mr. Wylie’s prophecy has already been at least 
partially fulfilled. In 1924 nearly ten thousand 
visitors came to Zion; the new Union Pacific hotel 
had been built at Cedar City; all of the camps have 
been greatly enlarged and improved and the road 
system has been considerably bettered and extend- 
ed. 

After supper Mr. Parry suggested a short drive 
down the Canyon road to get a glimpse of the scene 
by twilight. A faint glow lingered in the western 
sky and the first stars glimmered in the dim vault 
overhead. A spectral aspect had settled down over 
the mighty walls; color had faded or vanished and 
mysterious shadows softened their outlines; to our 
right the serrated cliffs and peaks stood out sharply 
against the pale afterglow in the sky. On the op- 
posite side the outlines showed dim and ghostly 


through the blue shadows that enveloped them; 
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above the sky was tinged with a faint pink reflec- 
tion, a symphony of subdued yet highly appealing 
color. We agreed that the twilight hour in Zion 
is quite as beautiful and impressive as midday, with 
perhaps more appeal to sentiment and the imagina- 
tion. 

Night quickly settled down as we returned to 
the camp and the stars came out in the velvety 
black sky with the unearthly brilliance so character- 
istic of the desert. After a pleasant hour or two 
about the camp and among the group gathered 
around the big fireplace in the assembly room, we 
retired rather early to our tent in view of the some- 
what strenuous program we had planned for the 
following day. 

“We can give but one night to Zion,’’ we had 
said to Mr. Parry, ‘‘and we desire to make the most 
of it. We want to go to Bryce Canyon tomorrow 
night; what would you recommend?” 

“| would, of course, recommend that you re- 
main at least another night at Zion—or at Cedar 
City, leaving Zion a little after noon. There are 
one hundred and seventy miles between here and 
Bryce Canyon and some of them are tough miles, 
indeed. You can do it in a day, but you will find 
it a hard, tiresome trip. Besides, you must pro- 
ceed by trail two or three miles farther up this can- 
yon, as far as Raining Rock, if you would see some 
of the grandest scenery of the whole park.” 

“And of course we should see the sunrise. 


Could we make the little excursion we speak of be- 
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fore breakfast and still do the run to Bryce in good 
time?” 

“It’s up to you,” responded our always ac- 
commodating friend. ‘‘I’ll be ready with the horses 
any hour you say.” 

And so in the early morning twilight we found 
our steeds awaiting us—typical tourist trail ani- 
mals, evidently in none too good humor at being 
routed out at such an unseemly hour. The lady’s 
mount, a crafty old gray, was particularly disin- 
clined to make the excursion; no doubt he had 
viewed the scenery until quite satisfied. He paused 
to snatch at every wayside branch and when we 
came to ford the river—at this point a wide, swiftly 
flowing stream which swept the horses’ flanks and 
forced us to a precarious perch on the saddle—he 
developed an unquenchable thirst. 

“Hit him with your whip!”” our guide shouted 
to me, an admonition which Dobbin evidently 
understood quite as well as myself; before I could 
even make a move he sprang wildly through the 
water and it was only by clinging on for dear life 
that the rider avoided a dip in the swift, cold, yard- 
deep river. 

Once across the stream our little flurry was 
speedily forgotten in our first glimpse of the crown- 
ing glory of Zion—the mighty monolith, once 
fittingly known as the Great White Throne, though 
more recently christened El Gobernador—which 
reared its lofty crest, gleaming with the first rays 


of the rising sun, against the lucent sky. It is not 
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only the most stupendous and impressive spectacle 
of Zion Canyon; it is one of the noblest rock moun- 
tains in the whole world. El Capitan in the Yosem- 
ite is as high, but it is more in the nature of a 
cliff; El Gobernador stands out majestic and alone, 
the upper portion alabaster white, the lower blood- 
red. Going-to-the-Sun of Glacier is of vaster bulk, 
but it is hardly so symmetrical, nor is its coloring so 
strikingly unique. Our course carried us partially 
around it, permitting a view from different angles 
of the great truncated cone, the forested summit of 
which no human foot has ever trodden. Gleaming 
like silver beneath the pale morning sky, it seemed 
ethereal and spectral in its beauty; it was hard to 
think it a mass of weatherworn stone. 

So overpowering was its majesty, so entranc- 
ing its beauty, that we had only half seen the scarce- 
ly less astounding wonders which crowd about this 
colossus of the canyon. At its base, being slowly 
carved in the friable red sandstone, is the natural 
bridge in course of formation—though aeons must 
pass ere the wall against which it rests is wiped out 
by the forces of nature, leaving the bridge complete. 
Opposite are the sky-piercing peaks and pinnacles 
of Castle Dome, Spear Head and Cathedral moun- 
tains, whose names give a slight inkling of their 
suggestively fantastic outlines. Ahead of us was 
Cable Mountain, a forested cliff from whose sum- 
mit two steel cables stretched to the floor of the 
Canyon. These, more than a mile in length, were 


used, before Zion became a public domain, to carry 
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down the logs cut by lumbermen on the summit. 
Lumber is a scarce article in this region, which ac- 
counts for this painstaking method of obtaining it. 
Our guide said that not only were logs transported 
on these cables, but the workmen used them for 
ascent and descent, riding on a plank attached to a 
pulley. On one occasion the plank became un- 
manageable and turned so that its end struck the 
edge of the cliff; nor could the rider from his pre- 
carious perch control it. It was impossible to lower 
him and here he hung for some hours with a sheer 
drop of two thousand feet beneath, until means 
were devised for rescuing him from his perilous 
predicament. 

Directly opposite Cable Mountain is Angel’s 
Landing—a magnificent monolith only slightly 
smaller than the Great White Throne, but with 
coloring more fantastic and variegated, deeper reds 
and chocolate browns prevailing, though here, too, 
the summit is white. Standing quite alone, its 
mighty walls gleamed with exquisite hues in the 
purple haze of the alpenglow that enveloped it. 
At its foot the river describes a wide curve unhap- 
pily named Raspberry Bend, in the center of which 
rises a fluted, pinnacled structure of red sandstone 
for which the name, the Great Organ, is not inap- 
propriate. 

Around the amphitheatre embraced in the 
bend runs an irregular wall of gigantic cliffs 
streaked with great bands of red, pink and white. 


Underneath one of these is a vast cave, from the 
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roof of which falls a perpetual shower—the Rain- 
ing Rock of our quest. At that time it was neces- 
sary to tether our horses and walk the last few hun- 
dred yards through a close tangle of small trees and 
shrubbery with not a few ferns and flowers under- 
neath, until we emerged beneath the dripping cliff. 
A quick dash took us into the cave through the rain 
curtain and once behind it we had the novel experi- 
ence of looking out on a section of Zion through 
the brilliance of a summer shower. All about this 
well-watered spot brightly colored flowers, delicate 
ferns and a variety of shrubs were to be seen, im- 
pressing us with the idea that an interesting mono- 
graph might be written of the flowers of Zion. As 
yet, however, few data have been compiled and 
our time was too short to make even a cursory 
study. 

When we came to Zion again in 1925 we 
found the auto road completed some four miles 
beyond the lodge or about two miles farther than 
the termination of our trail trip at Raining Rock. 
This enabled us to reach by car some of the most 
stupendous and beautiful scenery of the canyon, 
particularly the Mystic Temple of Sinawava, a 
natural amphitheatre some hundreds of feet in 
diameter, shut in by many colored cliffs more than 
two thousand feet in height and crowned by sky- 
piercing cathedral-like spires. In the evening light 
it was a weird and solemn spot transcendently beau- 
tiful and impressive, suggesting to the least 


imaginative mind a vast hall of worship—and, in- 
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deed, there is a well authenticated tradition that it 
was so used by the prehistoric inhabitants of this 
region. Here the road ends at present; nor is it 
likely to go much farther, since the canyon rapidly 
narrows, leaving only the river bed as a passage- 
way. A foot path meanders along the river’s edge 
for about a mile and, afoot or on horseback, the 
tourist who proceeds to its end witnesses some of 
the grandest views to be found in this region of 
stupendous things. Here the chasm is nowhere 
more than a few hundred feet in width; on either 
hand, almost vertically, rise the great scarped and 
pinnacled red walls, their crests glowing crimson in 
the declining sun and their vast expanses mottled 
with shifting lights and shades—a bewildering and 
enchanting play of reds from pale pinks to crimson. 
Overwhelmed with the grandeur on every hand and 
enchanted with the constant yet ever varying 
beauty of the scene, the wonderful mile was cov- 
ered ere we were aware, and the trail ended abrupt- 
ly in the swift, noisy river. 

Those who pursue their explorations beyond 
this point must choose a season when the water is 
at its lowest stage and when there is settled 
weather, since cloud-bursts sometimes pour raging 
torrents down the great chasm, filling it from wall 
to wall, on one occasion, it is recorded, to a depth 
of sixty feet. Indeed, it was just such torrents that 
were largely responsible for this jewel of the desert 
with which my story deals. The description of the 


journey through this chasm is too thrilling to omit, 
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and so I quote the writer who first accomplished it 
and whose description is still unsurpassed: 

‘At the water’s edge the walls are perpendic- 
ular,’ writes Dr. G. K. Gilbert of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, who first traversed the canyon, “but 
in the deeper parts they open out toward the top. 
As we entered and found our outlook of sky con- 
tracted—as we had never before seen it between 
canyon cliffs—I measured the aperture above and 
found it thirty-five degrees. We had thought this 
a minimum, but soon discovered our error. Nearer 
and nearer the walls approached and our strip of 
blue narrowed down to twenty degrees, then ten, 
and at last was even intercepted by the overhang- 
ing rocks. There was, | am sure, no point from 
which, forward or backward, we could _ not 
discover a patch of sky, but many times our up- 
ward view was completely cut off by the interlock- 
ing of the walls, which, remaining nearly parallel 
to each other, warped in and out as they ascended. 

““As a monument of denudation, this chasm 
is an example of downward erosion by sand-bearing 
water. The principle on which the cutting depends 
is almost identical with that of the marble saw, but 
the sand grains, instead of being embedded in 
rigid iron, are carried by a flexible stream of water. 
By gravity they have been held against the bottom 
of the cut, so that they should make it vertical, but 
the current has carried them, in places, against one 


side or the other, and so far has modified the in- 
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fluence of gravity that the cut undulates somewhat 
in its vertical section as well as in its horizontal.”’ 

Our first excursion beyond the camp ended 
at the Raining Rock, and in returning we followed 
the trail on the east side of the river, where the road 
was In course of construction. One passes directly 
below the Great White Throne by this route and 
does not have quite as satisfactory views of the 
mighty rock as from the farther side of the river. 
On the other hand, there is a superb outlook upon 
Angel’s Landing and its companion peaks, which 
form such an imposing group on the western side. 
As we saw them, against a background of dull blue 
shadow, their summits lighted with the first rays 
of the rising sun, the effect was altogether too 
majestic and beautiful for any words to adequately 
describe. 

Reaching the camp about seven, we found 
ourselves quite ready for the substantial breakfast 
which was awaiting us. The half hour that re- 
mained before our departure we improved in learn- 
ing something of the history of Zion Wonderland 
since its first discovery by the white man. Con- 
sidering its astounding marvels, it was long in 
gaining anything like general recognition; as early 
as 1909 it was declared a National Monument by 
proclamation of President Taft under the Indian 
name of Mukuntuweap, from the river which tra- 
verses it. Only occasional tourists came at that 
time and facilities for caring for visitors were rather 


primitive. The Union Pacific Road, however, be- 
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gan a limited program of exploitation and the 
glowing reports of numerous writers and artists 
who visited the canyon led President Wilson in 
1918 to issue a proclamation enlarging the area to 
seventy-six thousand acres, defining its boundaries 
and changing the name to Zion Canyon, dropping 
“little” from the original designation. Somewhat 
more than a year and a half later, on November 
19, 1919, an act of Congress was approved creat- 
ing Zion National Park with the area and boun- 
daries already established for the National Monu- 
ment. 

Prior to its history as a public reservation, the 
canyon region was little known and seldom visited 
by sight-seers. Mormon settlers entered the Virgin 
Valley as early as 1858 and Brigham Young is 
said to have visited the canyon in 1861 and to have 
named it Little Zion. Tradition has it that he 
looked on this secluded, battlemented vale as a 
place of refuge for his people should they be driven 
out of their homes in the threatened conflict with 
the United States Government. Major Powell, of 
Grand Canyon fame, made a hasty visit to Zion 
Canyon in 1870 but left only meager records of 
his impressions. Ten years later Captain Dutton 
led an expedition to study the geology of the region 
and his vivid descriptions of its wonders are among 
the best ever written, but so limited was the circu- 
lation of the report that it did little to awaken pub- 
lic interest. 


The last half dozen years are the only ones 
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during which Zion has held even a secondary place 
among our National playgrounds, but the coming 
of almost ten thousand visitors in 1924 shows the 
trend. With the completion of the hotel at Cedar 
City and the better accommodations at Zion and 
the North Rim of the Grand Canyon, we may ex- 
pect our newest wonderland to speedily attain the 
popularity it deserves. When Zion is as widely 
heralded as are many others of our National parks, 
when the many thousands of passengers on the 
Union Pacific between Salt Lake City and Los An- 
geles learn how easily and quickly this wonderful 
detour can be made, the accommodations are likely 
to be taxed to the limit. 

Leaving the Canyon in the early morning, we 
had a distinctly different panorama from that which 
presented itself when we entered the evening be- 
fore. The sun was now well up in the heavens and 
the gorgeous colors for which Zion’s walls and 
temples are famous reached their climax in the 
brilliant morning light. The flaming red of the 
vermilion cliffs was the prevailing hue; between 
this and the gleaming white of the upper strata 
every conceivable tint and tone were glowing—as 
one writer puts it—‘‘like a Roman sash.” The 
sculptured recesses of the walls, which evening had 
filled with purple shadows, now stood out clear 
and sharp, their warm coloring relieved by the cool 
green of the trees and other vegetation which find 
footing in every nook and cranny, watered by the 


numerous springs that gush from the variegated 
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walls. The outlook, too, as one gazes down the’ 
Canyon is very different from that presented when 
ascending the road. The aspect of tower and 
cliff from the changed viewpoints is as divergent 
as the twilight and morning scenes; so much so 
that one can easily realize how many days might 
be spent at Zion in viewing its wonders from dif- 
ferent angles and under varying conditions of light 
and shadow. Several trails and footpaths have al- 
ready been constructed, to enable one to gain 
vantage points for wider and more varied pano- 
ramas. 

After lunch at Cedar City, no passengers for 
Bryce Canyon showing up except our own little 
party, a special deal for a car had to be arranged, 
and Mr. Parry, who had business to transact at the 
Canyon, volunteered to continue as our driver. 
And we had good reason to rejoice that he did so, 
for a meaner, more difficult bit of road would be 
hard to find than the major portion of this trip. It 
is all in the discard now, the new and more direct 
road passing by way of Cedar Breaks and Hatch. 
So far as we followed the Arrowhead Trail, the go- 
ing was fair. We passed the staid Mormon village 
of Parowan, whose outstanding feature is its high- 
walled yellow brick temple, the only church in the 
village, mute evidence of the unanimity of religious 
faith in the community. 

“The Mormons,” said our driver, ‘‘are indus- 
trious, sober, law-abiding and patriotic. Polygamy 


has been abandoned; possibly an occasional older 
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man may be supporting plural wives, though he 
lives with and acknowledges only one. The prac- 
tice is bitterly opposed by the younger generation, 
so the problem no longer exists. In the late war 
these villages furnished more than their quota of 
soldiers and it gave a great many of the boys an 
outlook on the world that otherwise they would 
never have gotten.” 

At Paragonah, a few miles beyond Parowan, 
we left the Arrowhead and the road was a matter 
of serious concern. A series of ditches, ruts, stony 
and sandy stretches, rocky fords and steep banks, 
engaged our driver’s attention; nor did I ever see a 
car piloted more skillfully over such a succession 
of discouraging obstacles. Despite such conditions, 
the country through which we passed would have 
been worth the trip had there been no Bryce Can- 
yon as an objective. Wonderfully eroded cliffs of 
vermilion sandstone—seemingly great turreted 
castles, colonnaded temples with towers and minar- 
ets or strangely carved entrances as of ancient 
tombs—greeted our vision. There were stunted, 
wind-blown cedars, singly and in groups, weird and 
spectral as the trees sketched by Dore’s pencil; 
there were occasional pine forests, and, lastly, a 
wide stretch of heathy plateau where for a distance 
of a dozen miles or more we made up for our snail’s 
pace after leaving Paragonah. 

As we entered a group of huge scattered 
pines our driver exclaimed, “Now you must shut 


your eyes and keep them shut until I give the 
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word,” a mandate which we more or less reluc- 
tantly obeyed. A minute later we came to a stop 
with “Now you can look,” and a short space of 
silent amazement followed. 

] would that words were mine to describe 
the scene that lay before us, but word-pictures, 
however vivid and skillful, must be forever inade- 
quate; nor could any photograph or painting give 
more than the barest hint of this astounding natural 
phenomenon. Strictly speaking, there lay before 
us not a canyon but a vast amphitheatre more than 
two miles in width and about three miles long, 
sharply cut into the wide level plain to a depth of 
eight hundred or a thousand feet, colored like a 
sunset and filled with the strangest array of figures 
and weirdly beautiful architectural forms that ever 
human eye rested upon. The predominating colors 
were a soft rose pink, almost translucent in its 
clarity, and a wide belt of alabaster-white which 
formed the upper stratum. The latter gave the 
semblance of marble to the sculptured images and 
pinnacles which crowned the rose-tinted walls and 
pedestals cut from the reddish sandstone of the 
lower stratum. 

As one gazes at this marvelous spectacle it is 
hard to realize that it is the work of natural forces 
of floods, frost, wind and rain; it seems more like 
a Rider Haggard dream city of some long-vanished 
and forgotten people. The striking likeness of 
some of the forms to castles, temples, and sculp- 


tured columns and figures emphasizes the illusion. 
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Yonder is a straggling, battlemented and turreted 
structure that brings to mind Carisbrooke or Chep- 
stow; yonder a cathedral of vaster bulk and more 
fantastic outlines than human architect ever con- 
ceived. The Parthenon bears more than a fancied 
resemblance to the great original; the Virgin’s 
temple, the Forbidden City and the Enchanted Pal- 
ace all seem more like the conception of some dar- 
ing mind than the chance creation of winds and 
floods. Nor is the statuary of this Hall of Natural 
Sculpture less wonderful. There are busts, full 
figures, groups, animals, mythological concep- 
tions, beautiful, grotesque, and often horribly fas- 
cinating. I know not how long we should have 
admired the engrossing spectacle had not our guide 
reminded us that supper time was at hand and that 
in the long twilight and on the following morning 
we could admire the scene to our heart’s content. 

“Yes, and best of all, you can see it under the 
light of a full moon if you are hardy enough to 
leave your beds on a cold, frosty night, for nights 
are nearly always cool here.”’ 

Our quarters, a rough clapboard cabin, were 
about one hundred yards from the rim of the Can- 
yon, conveniently located for the moonlight and 
sunrise view, which we determined should not 
escape us. After supper we viewed the Canyon 
as the last rays of the sun flashed on the endless 
array of towers, spires, temples and fortresses that 
fill and surround the great crimson chasm, for its 


deeps take on a darker hue as twilight shadows fall. 
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The night came on and the brilliant stars of the 
desert studded the heavens; before us lay a weird, 
yawning chasm full of spectral shapes rising out of 
a sea of dull blue shadows and surrounded by 
ghostly, battlemented walls crowned by sentinel- 
like pines darkly outlined against the sky. 

A full moon, they told us, would be well up 
in the heavens about two o'clock in the morning— 
the best hour to view the scene by moonlight. Not 
a very exhilarating prospect for one who had 
bumped over more than a hundred miles of 
indescribably bad roads during the day, but the 
spectacle of Bryce Canyon by moonlight was not to 
be missed and | stole from our cabin to the brink 
of the chasm not far from the designated hour. 

If the scene was unreal when seen by day- 
light, how shall I characterize it when viewed in the 
blue light of a brilliant desert moon? A ghostly 
city of the dead, reminiscent of Rider Haggard’s 
“Kor” in “She,” lay before me; its narrow streets 
were filled with purple mists; it seemed a city of 
tombs—of sculptured monuments to its mighty 
dead. There was a weirdness, a ghostliness, a 
positive terror about it, all of which, coupled with 
the frosty night air, soon sent me shivering back to 
my bed to snatch a few broken bits of sleep in 
waiting for sunrise, which was then near the earli- 
est hour of the year. 

And at sunrise we saw the supreme glory of 
Bryce Canyon—I wish it had been given a name 


more in keeping with its majestic beauty—as the 
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first rays of morning flashed on the alabaster carv- 
ings of the great amphitheatre and kindled soft 
fires in the narrow lanes that wind about the rose- 
red pedestals and strange temples springing from 
the floor of the chasm. My expression, “‘soft fires,” 
is meant for no metaphor. As the level rays shot in- 
to the canyon from the wide opening at the eastern 
end, it seemed all aflame—as if some conflagration 
of clear, ethereal fire had broken out amongst its 
strange formations. 

But the spectacle was extremely evanescent; 
a few moments after the sun had cleared the 
horizon the fires faded and the light of day soon 
dispelled the lingering shadows in the vast, vari- 
colored Hall of Sculpture commonly called Bryce 
Canyon. After breakfast an hour or two allowed 
us a final opportunity to contemplate and admire 
the stupendous, colorful scene—there is little else 
in the immediate vicinity to engage one’s attention 
—and in leaving we followed a road running along 
the western edge for a considerable distance which 
afforded varying views of the canyon and its op- 
posite rim. 
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While Zion and Bryce are well worth a repeat 
visit, our chief object in returning to this wonder- 
ful country was to extend our pilgrimage to the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon, which we had re- 
luctantly omitted on our former trip. And it proved 
just as well that we had done so, since the improve- 
ment in roads, transportation and accommodations 
made the round far easier and more enjoyable than 
it could possibly have been three years earlier. The 
regular five-day tour of the transportation company 
seemed to be the most practical, since our first visit 
to Zion and Bryce had only served to make us more 
anxious to view these supreme natural spectacles 
once more. Nor had we visited Cedar Breaks, 
owing to the condition of the road at the time, and 
this omission was an added inducement for the 
regularly prescribed round. 

After a night at El Escalante—which proved 
that the Union Pacific’s high standard of service has 
not suffered in its hotel venture—we left Cedar 
City the following morning, reaching Zion Canyon 
at noon. The roomy auto-stage covered the bad 
road in a surprisingly comfortable manner, though 
we were not greatly consoled by the information 
that the worst section of all—some twenty miles— 


would be permanently abandoned a week later, 
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when the new highway on the opposite side of the 
canyon would be opened. For the encouragement 
of those who follow I may say that by the time this 
book is published the roads to Zion, Bryce and 
Cedar Breaks will be in first-class condition, though 
it may be a year or longer before the same descrip- 
tion will apply to all of the North Rim route. 

We were more than pleased when we found 
ourselves assigned to a brand new Cadillac—with 
balloon tires and all the up-to-date frills that delight 
auto-fans—when we lined up at Zion Canyon for 
the Grand Canyon expedition. A fairly early start 
was necessary, since the new cut-off from Rock- 
ville, which has shortened the distance some thirty 
miles, was not yet open and we must pursue the 
old route by La Verkin and Hurricane. And we are 
not sorry in retrospect that it happened so, since 
the view of Hurricane Valley from the winding 
grade beyond the little village was well worth the 
extra miles. From our viewpoint it seemed as if 
an immense velvet rug, mottled with varying 
shades of green—chiefly the emerald of the rank 
alfalfa fields—had been spread out upon the plain, 
with the houses and trees of the little town in the 
center. Beyond it were the variegated hill ranges 
—a colorful and beautiful panorama. 

‘And why the name of Hurricane in a land 
where such storms never come?” we asked of our 
driver. 

“Oh, that was the name of the man who 


founded the town,” he replied. 
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Beyond Hurricane we passed through a long 
stretch of highly colored desert country with little 
sign of life except the gray-green sage and stunted 
cedars. It was extremely hot and the road was 
rough and dusty; we found ourselves eagerly scan- 
ning the horizon for some sign of the oasis of Pipe 
Spring with the giant cottonwoods mentioned in 
the Park Service leaflet. 

‘Oh, it’s some distance to Pipe Spring,” said 
our driver. “‘It’s right at the nose of that long ridge 
yonder.”’ 

We kept our eyes pretty steadily on the long 
headland until the little group of green trees began 
to emerge out of the blue distance. Before we 
entered their shadow we passed a dilapidated 
stone structure. 

“Windsor Castle,” said our guide, “‘built by 
the Mormons in 1867. There was once a wall 
which connected this and the other building nearer 
the spring. They are planning to rebuild it all as it 
was in the old Mormon days and | hope they’ll clean 
things up and give us a few more conveniences 
when they do.”’ 

There was little attractive in the surroundings 
of Pipe Spring; the ground was bare and the old 
stone buildings near at hand were tumble-down 
and neglected. These were inhabited by one or two 
Mexican families, who subsist by tilling the little 
patch of ground below the spring. They had an 


improvised refrigerator near the spring with green 
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vegetables for sale to tourists who wished to sup- 
plement their lunch with these delicacies. 

But despite its rather unprepossessing sur- 
roundings, Pipe Spring was a veritable haven of 
rest after the long ride through the burning desert 
sands. Though its flow is somewhat variable, this 
wonderful fountain pours forth, under normal con- 
ditions, more than one hundred thousand gallons 
of clear, cold water every day. It could be made 
an exceedingly beautiful spot—a development 
which will doubtless come as the North Rim traffic 
increases. It has already been designated as a 
National Monument by the Government Park 
Service. It is the only dependable water in many 
miles of the sun-flooded wastes that surround it. 
Our driver told us that wild horses often came long 
distances to drink and after they had gorged them- 
selves with water fell an easy prey to the cowboys, 
who had been lying in wait for them. A Govern- 
ment bulletin tells the curious story of the manner 
in which Pipe Spring gained its name: 

“In 1858 Jacob Hamblin was sent by Brigham 
Young to visit the Hopi Indians in northern Ari- 
zona. His party consisted of ten, including the 
Indian guide, and they camped one night by a 
marvelous spring in the midst of the desert. Ham- 
blin was a noted rifle shot and in a discussion of 
marksmanship a wager was laid that he could not 
shoot a hole through a handkerchief at twenty 
yards. Hamblin fired several shots at the square 


of silk hung by the upper corners, but the bullet 
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only swept the handkerchief back without pene- 
trating it. Stung by his friend’s laughing remark 
that he could not shoot straight, Hamblin declared 
that using his pipe as a target he could shoot the 
bottom out without breaking the bowl. Hamblin 
made good his boast and from that time the spring 
has been called Pipe Spring.” 

Fifteen miles beyond Pipe Spring we paused 
at the lonely little hamlet of Fredonia to fill our 
tank with fifty-cent gas—a wise precaution, despite 
the rather startling price, for one must pay seventy 
cents at the North Rim. The road branches at 
Fredonia, the north fork leading to Kanab and 
Bryce Canyon, the route usually pursued on the 
return trip. 

The twenty miles out of Fredonia were per- 
haps the worst of the day; a new road was being 
built—ready in a few days, we were told—but we 
perforce must wallow for many miles as best we 
could through the powdery, sage-studded sands of 
the Kanab Desert. It seemed as if every driver, in 
his desperation, had made a new track, and if we 
deserted one in hopes of better going it was only to 
find the other no improvement. On either hand 
the brick-red furnace-hot sands stretched away for 
miles, flecked with spectral dust whirls which 
sprang up suddenly and glided along with a rapid, 
circular motion. Ahead of us ran the dark blue 
ridge of the great Kaibab Plateau—‘‘Mountain Ly- 
ing Down,” in the expressive nomenclature of the 


native tribes. 
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“We'll have a good road when we get there,” 
announced our pilot, and with this assurance we 
bumped hopefully onward, though in this case I 
am sure it was not ‘‘better to travel hopefully than 
to arrive,’ as R. L. S. so cheerfully put it. 


At last a sign of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California—that good Samaritan of the 
motorist pilots you through the desert wastes of 
Utah—announced, ‘Forest Road One Mile,’ and 
a sigh of relief went up from all concerned. For 
seven miles the road rises in gradual curves through 
variegated rocks and stunted cedars until the Kai- 
bab Plateau is reached. At the summit of the as- 
cent we paused to contemplate perhaps the most 
wonderful desert view in the world. In color it far 
outclasses the much-heralded Painted Desert of the 
Grand Canyon region. 


It was as if a great palette splashed with every 
color of the spectrum—and I might say every com- 
bination of colors—stretched out beneath our eyes. 
It was bounded on the north by the long ridge ex- 
tending eastward from Pipe Spring as far as the eye 
could reach; a sharply rising wall of white and 
vermilion cliffs over which, in the far distance, the 
stern towers of Zion were outlined against the pale 
blue sky. It was, indeed, a scene of surpassing 
beauty which we reluctantly left and which we 
eagerly awaited on our return. It presented quite 
a different aspect in the morning light; the colors 


were more sharply defined and the outlines of the 
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cliffs and distant peaks more clearly cut than when 
we saw it in the late afternoon. 

What a relief it was to enter the great forest! 
The heat had moderated; the air was dust-free and 
invigorating and the breath of the pines was like 
a life-giving tonic after the oppressive temperature 
of the desert. The smoothly graveled road winds 
among the columnar yellow pines and groves of 
silver-white quaking aspens, entering Pleasant Val- 
ley a few miles beyond Jacob’s Lake Ranger Sta- 
tion. For many miles the road courses through the 
green valley, which varies in width from a hundred 
yards to a mile or two, a lovely expanse of lawn- 
like, flower-starred meadows skirted on either hand 
by closely set ranks of pines and aspens. 

There was some excitement when we saw the 
first deer bounding away through the trees, but 
deer—singly, in groups and in small herds—speed- 
ily became so common as to scarcely cause passing 
comment. The number in the forest is estimated 
all the way from fifteen thousand to thirty thou- 
sand, but in any event it is so large and the increase 
has been so rapid that the food supply is a serious 
matter. Opinion differs as to whether the herd is 
“facing starvation,” as claimed by the Department 
of Agriculture Commission, which recently investi- 
gated the subject. The deer we saw certainly did 
not show evidences of starvation and Mr. McKee 
of the Wylie Camp declares that there is plenty of 
forage for the present herd, even in winter. How- 


ever, it seems certain that there is no room for any 
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increase in numbers and that the herd must be held 
in check either by slaughter or deportation. It has 
already been decided to open the reserve to hunters 
under rigid restrictions. The difficulty of reaching 
the forest and of transporting the game will prob- 
ably be quite a sufficient restriction, provided the 
kill is limited to half a dozen bucks. It seems a pity, 
however, to terrorize the confiding animals, which 
frequently approached within a few yards of our 
car. 

While deer became so commonplace as to get 
scarcely a second glance, not so the famous white- 
tailed squirrel which makes his home only in the 
Kaibab Forest. Watch as we might we saw no sign 
of the elusive little animal, though on our return 
our friends in the preceding car treed one for us, 
which kindly sat on a limb until we had studied him 
with our glasses to our hearts’ content. He re- 
sembles the usual gray or red tree squirrel in size 
but his body is dark brown; he has queer little dis- 
tinctive ear-tufts and a long, plume-like white tail. 
He was once very common along the road, said 
Mr. McKee of the Wylie Camp, but tourists chased 
him so assiduously to get a good view that he has 
become shy and retired to more unfrequented parts 
of the forest. 

We reached the V. T. Ranch, the second 
night’s haven of our tour, in the early evening. It 
is a primitive place with plain log cabins and a 
central lodge and dining-room, but it is in charge of 


kindly people who keep it clean and serve excellent 
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meals. It stands in a pine grove to one side of the 
valley with a long vista down the velvety meadow, 
where deer may be seen at any time of the day, 
though more particularly in the early morning. 
One of the early risers of our party counted 
eighteen fine bucks at a little distance from the 
camp on the morning after our arrival. The night 
at the ranch was decidedly cool, not far from the 
frost line; but an exceptionally glorious sunrise 
made one forget the slight discomfort of the chilly 
air. 

It was still early when we reached Bright 
Angel Camp and before dismounting from our car 
we were driven to the promontory a short distance 
from our camp, for our first view of the Grand 
Canyon from the North Rim. The day was ideal 
and the great chasm lay before us sharply defined 
and glowing with color, the atmosphere so clear 
that we could distinguish El Tovar Hotel, nearly 
fourteen miles away. But I shall not try my des- 
criptive powers on the scene from Bright Angel 
Point except to say that it is magnificent and inspir- 
ing and of itself well worth the long journey we 
had made to view it. But so much is it over- 
shadowed in my memory by the panoramas which 
I viewed from Cape Royal that I would rather tell 
of these as best I may. 

The Wylie-way Camp at Bright Angel is con- 
ducted by Mrs. Elizabeth McKee, a daughter of the 
original Wylie, who well maintains the reputation 


of these famous camps. We were fortunate in hav- 
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ing Mr. McKee as driver and guide on our Cape 
Royal excursion, which we had arranged for by 
telephone from the V. T. Ranch. Cape Royal is 
about eight miles to the southeast of Bright Angel 
Point, but to reach it one must go around the head 
of Bright Angel Canyon and to the extreme lower 
point of the Walhalla Plateau, a distance of twenty- 
two miles by car, supplemented by a two or three 
mile hike. And a rough, up-and-down, tortuous 
twenty-two miles it was, degenerating finally into 
an almost unmarked trail over scattered rocks—a 
trip almost out of the question for a large car or 
a driver unfamiliar with the lay of the land. 

For practically the whole distance the road 
runs through the “forest primeval’’—chiefly giant 
evergreens beneath which are an endless variety of 
shrubs and wild-flowers. Near the center of the 
plateau are extensive remains of buildings and en- 
closures, the work of ancient Cliff Dwellers, to 
which Mr. McKee has devoted considerable re- 
search. His theory is that the tribes which at one 
time occupied cliff dwellings in the canyon became 
strong enough to establish themselves in this nar- 
row peninsula, approachable only from the north 
by a neck of land scarcely half a mile in width. The 
remains are limited to foundations of stone walls 
and buildings, though numerous arrowheads and 
shards of pottery are found amongst them. A short 
distance beyond these relics our trail terminated at 
the bottom of a clifflike hill. 


“The old bus can’t go any farther,”’ said Mr. 
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McKee, ‘‘and we will have our lunch right here be- 
fore starting on our hike about the Cape.” 

The announcement met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the entire party and the substantial picnic 
luncheon supplied by Mrs. McKee was distinctly 
suited to the occasion. 

A half hour’s climb brought us to the high 
headland at the extremity of the cape and, passing 
through a grove of beautiful pinon trees, we came 
suddenly upon the brink of the mighty chasm. It 
lay sharp and clear in the lucent noonday—the hour 
when its intricate carvings may be seen most dis- 
tinctly and when the range and depth of color 
reaches the maximum. Just before us the vast ter- 
raced mound known as Wotan’s Throne arose more 
than three thousand feet from the depths of the 
great abysm, and a little to the left we beheld the 
gorgeously painted Vishnu Temple, one of the most 
perfect and striking of the great architectural forms 
of the entire canyon. Beyond the river, of which 
a glimpse may be had from this viewpoint, runs the 
great Purple Wall, as the opposite side of the Can- 
yon has been called, a mottled, broken expanse sev- 
eral square miles in extent, of which the predomin- 
ating hue is deep purple. Just above this, rose the 
white wall of the opposite rim at Grand View Point, 
from which it had been our good fortune to view 
the Canyon on a previous occasion. We thus had 
the opportunity to compare from our own experi- 
ence the north and south rim views from almost 


opposite points and to know from the testimony of 
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our own eyes how incomparably grander and more 
impressive is the Cape Royal panorama. From our 
stand on the rocky headland we were able to look 
down on the mighty peaks and palaces of the 
chasm; indeed, we were far above Grand View 
Point itself and could see beyond it the great Co- 
conino Forest and the chromatic plains of the 
Painted Desert. Still farther in the distance rose 
the vast pyramids of the San Francisco Peaks and 
Mount Williams and beyond these the rounded 
bulk of Navajo Mountain. 

But the climax was yet to come; our guide, 
after a short hike through the pinons, pointed to a 
great ledge extending several hundred feet directly 
into the chasm. This narrow wall—it was nowhere 
more than a hundred feet in thickness, was pierced 
near its center by an irregular opening which some 
one had designated the ““Angel’s Window.”” Mr. 
McKee led us to a point where through this strange 
window we could catch a glimpse of the turbid river 
itself, nearly eight miles distant. 

“Now for the grandest outlook of all,’” he ex- 
claimed, and making his way to the point where the 
great wall jutted far out into the Canyon, he crossed 
the neck of rock—barely three feet in width— 
which connects the ledge to the main cape. Most 
of our party hesitated, but the lure was too great, 
and one after another we gingerly followed him, 
though we did not all adopt the expedient of the lady 
who closed her eyes and held on to the bushes as 


she crossed the narrow point. Even less did most 
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of us desire to emulate the example of another 
member of the party, who hastened to the extreme 
end of the rock and sat down on the edge with his 
legs dangling above the three-thousand-foot preci- 
pice! The main part of the ledge is perhaps a 
hundred feet wide and no doubt solid enough, 
though with the memory of the earthquakes that 
had just shaken wide areas of the country fresh in 
mind, we could not help feeling certain qualms as 
we walked over the seamed and broken rock. 

But our misgivings were forgotten in an in- 
stant when the mighty panorama on either hand 
engaged our attention. Westward our vision 
covered seventy miles of the canyon; near at hand 
were the dominating temples of Bright Angel Trail 
—Deva, Brahma, Buddha, Isis—their fretted and 
pillared terraces glowing with all the colors of the 
spectrum, and out beyond ran a welter of prismatic 
hills and valleys gradually merging into the violet 
and lavender haze that bounded our outlook. 
Southward the San Francisco Mountains fifty miles 
away limited the view, while to the east, across the 
seeming infinity of the painted hills of the canyon, 
lay the wide, color-splashed plain of the Painted 
Desert. The great pyramid of Wotan’s Throne ap- 
peared scarcely a stone’s throw away, though the 
chasm which cuts it from Cape Royal is a mile in 
width, while Vishnu Temple, one of the most sym- 
metrical of the great flood-carved palaces, lay far 
beneath our eyes, a little to the left. At one point 


the brown, turbid river is visible and a good glass 
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gives some idea of its awful turmoil, though it is 
more than seven miles away. 

The scene is too vast, too magnificent for any 
words to describe; it is too overwhelming for any 
mind to grasp at a single visit. I could not but envy 
our good friend McKee, whose repeated visits had 
made him familiar with all the details of the won- 
derful panorama—but his familiarity had not 
lessened his appreciation of the beauty and gran- 
deur of the scene; | think he enjoyed it as much as 
any of us, though he had seen it many times. I do 
not think that the Grand Canyon could ever be- 
come commonplace, even to the most unimagin- 
ative, or that one could ever know it to satiety. | 
find myself anxious to return after four visits. A 
Wylie-way Camp is to be established near Cape 
Royal and I hope to some time take a blanket and 
pillow to witness sunrise and sunset from “‘Angel’s 
Window” rock. 

“You will have the best view of the Painted 
Desert from Point Imperial,’” Mr. McKee informed 
us as we began our return trip. “We should reach 
there about the hour when the color is brightest. 
The late Emerson Hough, who tramped all about 
this country, named this point, from which he 
thought the view even grander than from Cape 
Royal. There is a great difference of opinion 
among visitors as to the really grandest outlook; 
I suppose it is because any outlook over the Grand 
Canyon is unmatched in many ways and about the 


only thing to be compared with the Grand Canyon 
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is—the Grand Canyon. In any event, Point Im- 
perial is fifteen hundred feet above the opposite rim 
and you will be able to look down on the desert.” 
And so we cheerfully scrambled through the 
thick growth of manzanita to the high headland 
which is nearly opposite the narrow neck of Wal- 
halla Plateau. Beyond the purple abysm of the 
Canyon lay the wide level plain, its colors accentu- 
ated by the level rays of the declining sun. It was 
as if some giant painter had swept his brush with 
various pigments in wide bands and dashes across 
the landscape. There were great washes of pink, 
lavender, salmon, yellow, with warmer purples and 
crimson, all merging into the amethyst and violet of 
the distance, and terminating with the blue San 
Francisco Peaks against the sun-flooded horizon. 
The effect was heightened by light, sunshiny 
showers falling almost out of a clear sky, here and 
there; especially in the deeps of the Canyon. Alto- 
gether, it was a scene too magnificent for any words 
of mine and one that will always remain pre-emin- 
ent among my memories of the Grand Canyon. 
The evening was mild and pleasant—the rim 
temperature averages about twenty degrees higher 
than at points ten miles distant, owing to the vast 
volume of warm air in the canyon. After a walk 
to Bright Angel Point for a final sunset view, we 
rejoined the circle about the roaring camp fire 
which is a nightly feature of the Wylie-way camps. 
In the conversation that ensued I mentioned the 


wonderful brilliancy of the lights of El Tovar, 
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which flashed on while we were contemplating the 
scene from Bright Angel Point a few minutes pre- 
viously. 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. McKee, ‘‘of a 
man who drove into the camp last year about this 
time of the evening. I overheard the people in the 
car saying that they would rather stop at El Tovar 
than at a tent camp and the owner declared they 
would drive on to the hotel. He called to me and 
asked how long it would take him to reach El Tovar. 
I told him about a week if he had good luck. ‘‘Non- 
sense,” he exclaimed. “‘I can see the lights of the 
hotel from this point. We ought to get there in 
two hours.”” He finally decided to stay at the camp 
for the night but declared he would reach El Tovar 
without going round by Needles, which I explained 
was the shortest practical route. He finally learned 
that small cars had crossed at the old Lee Ferry, 
about forty miles northeast of Bright Angel Point. 
He would not listen to my warning that the road 
was highly dangerous, if not impassable, for the 
big Packard he was driving; he was determined to 
try it. The outcome was that his gas, water and 
food gave out before he reached the ferry and the 
members of the party suffered great hardships be- 
fore they were rescued. I fancy he knows more 
about the Grand Canyon now than he did when he 
first drove into our camp.” 


Another story was elicited from Mr. McKee 


when one of the ladies whose pet aversion is con- 
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densed milk asked him why with all the cattle in the 
Kaibab Forest fresh milk was not available. 

“Well,” he replied, “it would take four cow- 
boys an hour to catch a cow and they would get a 
spoonful of milk when they did.”’ 

“But why not a little herd of your own? It 
would be a lovely place to keep a few Jerseys.” 

‘And what would we do with them when we 
leave for the winter, when everything is deserted 
here and not a human being near the place> We 
hardly dare keep a dog or cat on that account. We 
did have an old gray Tom one year and as we hadn't 
the heart to leave him behind we trained him to ride 
on the luggage which was packed in our car. He 
soon learned his stunt and when we were ready to 
start he was always in his place, hanging on for 
dear life. Well, one night we camped near the 
railroad and just as we were ready to leave a big 
freight engine came puffing by. The cat was 
paralyzed for a minute, then he cut loose and we 
never saw him again, though we waited some time 
in hopes he would return.”’ 

One has real quiet in the cabin tents of the 
Wylie-way Camp. A good night’s rest and an 
excellent breakfast made us feel quite adequate for 
the hundred and sixty-four miles that lay between 
us and Bryce Canyon. We followed the road by 
which we came as far as Fredonia, finding that over 
night some ten miles of the new highway had been 
opened, greatly lessening the discomfort of the run. 


We paused for lunch in Kanab, a little desert town 
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eight miles beyond Fredonia, at the not very pre- 
possessing—so far as appearances went—Highway 
Hotel. The meal proved excellent and the trim 
little waitress served a dozen people with surpris- 
ing celerity. Beyond the town the main road via 
Glendale was under construction and we took the 
alternate route through Alton. A little way out of 
Kanab we paused to inspect some prehistoric carv- 
ings on the red sandstone cliffs; the date and auth- 
ors of the strange pictures and hieroglyphics are 
not known and are much disputed. The road 
proved a pleasant surprise; it was well kept and 
smooth, though the surface is natural sand and dirt. 

The last ten miles from Bryce Junction to our 
destination we had traveled on our previous trip, 
but the road was not the savage trail that bumped 
over rocks, plunged through sand and forded 
creeks. Instead, a perfectly smooth, well-engineered 
highway ran in graceful curves through the famous 
Red Canyon, permitting us to admire the wonderful 
statuary, palaces and carvings along the way to our 
hearts’ content. At Bryce Canyon we found a 
handsome new lodge with cabins of the same type 
as the one we occupied at Zion. The meals served 
were surprisingly good, all of which goes to prove 
that the Union Pacific is pursuing the right policy 
to popularize these Utah wonderlands. 

Bryce Canyon stands a repeat visit well, in- 
deed; it loses nothing of its weird charm and gran- 
deur as one becomes more familiar with it. I was 


particularly fascinated with the view from Inspira- 
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tion Point, the highest point on the rim, which I 
had not climbed before. It was near sunset and the 
beauty of the scene was heightened by the lucent 
gold which gleamed through the pines to the west- 
ward. It had been a day of gorgeous cloud effects, 
which reached their climax about this time; the 
view to the east through the entrance to the Canyon 
was especially fascinating. White and pale blue 
clouds shot through with the rosy reflections of the 
sunset hovered over the white and pink cliffs which 
cropped out of the dense pines on the distant hills. 
In the center of the green plain at the mouth of the 
canyon is a little Mormon village which had a curi- 
ously out-of-place effect—suggestive almost of un- 
reality. But the village is there, I am sure, for the 
face of the boy who carried our luggage lighted up 
when | asked him its name. 

“Oh, that’s Tropic,’ he exclaimed, “‘a little 
place of four hundred people. My home’s there.”’ 

I was more than ever impressed that “‘distance 
lends enchantment to the view”’ in the case of Bryce 
Canyon; it vastly heightens the illusions and 
softens and blends the colors. If you want the full 
effect of any part of the wonderful dream city, you 
must view it from some distance and, better still, 
in an uncertain light. 

We left Bryce Canyon Lodge at one o'clock 
on the final day of our round, returning by the road 
over which we came as far as Cedar Breaks Junc- 
tion, a distance of some twenty-five miles. From 


this point a smooth, well-engineered road runs in 
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easy gradients up the Parowan Range, in the sum- 
mit of which is Cedar Breaks. On either hand are 
thickly standing pines, aspens and other deciduous 
trees, with occasional open heathy spaces—a very 
beautiful sylvan country which gives no hint of the 
great spectacle hidden in its depths. And, indeed, 
our own ideas of Cedar Breaks were only the hazi- 
est; we had little conception of the meaning of the 
rather queer name and we were totally unprepared 
to find the vast, varicolored chasm cut deeply into 
the mountain top. 

About midway on the road between the junc- 
tion and Cedar City a spur branches to the right 
and a heavy climb of three miles brought us to a 
level space on the summit, ten thousand three 
hundred feet above sea level. We passed frequent 
snow banks and instead of the desert heat of the 
preceding day, a chill wind blew sharply through 
the pines. Perhaps this was to be expected, as we 
were on the summit of Blowhard Mountain, in 
whose forested crest time and the elements have 
carved the painted chasm of Cedar Breaks. 

Dismounting from the stages, we made our 
way to the edge of the multicolored amphitheatre, 
the vastness of which may be faintly indicated by 
its dimensions. Extending in places to a depth of 
over two thousand feet, it covers some sixty square 
miles—an area ten times greater than Bryce Can- 
yon. In it we beheld a welter of gorgeously tinted 
hills and valleys interspersed with grotesque ero- 


sions reminiscent of Bryce but on a scale suggestive 
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of the Grand Canyon; and yet it is not like either 
of these—it has an individuality all its own. The 
prevailing colors are reds shading into orange in 
the so-called “‘painted buttresses’’—great drifts of 
crumbled reddish sandstone, piled at the foot of 
endless carved and pillared white walls which 
formed terraces descending into the abysm. 

We did not, perhaps, see the fullest range of 
color on the day of our visit, as the sky was over- 
cast; sunshine alone can bring out all the hues of 
this gorgeously tinted vale. But an artist who has 
studied its changing moods claims to have distin- 
guished no less than sixty tints among which 
orange, red, pink, white, yellow and purple are the 
dominating tones. Looking westward over the 
series of amphitheaters which constitute the so- 
called Breaks, one gets a glimpse of the Great Basin 
—the plain surrounding Cedar City eighteen miles 
distant and a mile lower than the observer. Scat- 
tered showers shot through with shafts of sunshine 
added marvelously to the beauty of the scene. And 
in descending the long winding grade to this same 
plain we experienced a real thrill despite our ex- 
tensive experience with mountain roads. For much 
of the way it is a narrow shelf cut in the edge of 
the Markagunt Plateau, writhing ever downward, 
plunging into wooded nooks above the canyons and 
again coming out on the bold headlands which of- 
fered unparalleled views of the vast Kolob Plateau 
and the mountain range beyond. We all but for- 


got the narrow margin between our wheels and the 
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precipice alongside in our admiration for the splen- 
did vistas that unfolded almost at every turn. 

Our driver paused at a point where the road- 
way widened to permit a better view of this mighty 
panorama that spread out beneath us. Beyond the 
terraced plateau to the south rose the stern temples 
and towers of Zion, their outlines softened and 
their color diminished by the violet haze of the 
distance. Beyond these ran the long wall of the 
Pink, White and Vermilion cliffs, while the low 
blue ridge of the Kaibab marked the limit of our 
outlook—though our driver said that under especi- 
ally favorable conditions the outlines of the San 
Francisco Peaks and Navajo Mountain are visible. 

As we continued our descent we followed the 
riotous little river guarded by rugged yellow cliffs 
on either hand, which gradually gave way to the 
green slopes of Cedar Canyon as we approached 
our destination. We were glad, indeed, that we 
had planned for a night at El Escalante before re- 
suming our railway journey to the east, and | be- 
lieve that in cases where time and circumstances 
will permit the tourist will find this a pleasant and 
restful conclusion to the Grand Canyon trip. 

In retrospect few of our short pilgrimages give 
us the satisfaction that we experienced from our 
round of these Utah and Arizona wonderlands. 
Even now I find myself cherishing the rather for- 
lorn hope that I shall be able to visit this colorful 
country again and devote more time to its nooks 


and corners. In any event | shall do what | can to 
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herald the beauty and charm of these scenic wonder- 
lands that others may be induced to visit them. 
Above all, I would call attention to the wonderful 
opportunity for the American painter. It is, indeed, 
as Thomas Moran has said, “‘a country flooded with 
color and picturesqueness, offering everything to 
inspire the artist.’’ Zion has been the Mecca of 
several distinguished representatives of brush and 
palette—Moran, Knight, Dellenbaugh, Fairbanks 
and others—but for all that the possibilities of this 
colorful country are still generally unknown to the 
artistic world. 
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ST. MARY’S LAKE AND GOING-TO-THE-SUN MOUNTAIN 
From the Original Painting by H. H. Bagg 


Glacier National Park 
“THE LAND OF SHINING MOUNTAINS” 


I shall never forget the day, many years ago, 
when Captain Jack Crawford, of happy memory— 
‘scout, poet, lecturer, as he styled himself—burst 
into my office and, in his exuberant manner, recited 
his ringing verses, ‘Whar the Hand o’God is Seen.” 
I asked him to repeat the last of the four stanzas of 
that truly inspired poem and he responded with the 
fervor and feeling that such a subject always 
aroused in him: 


“Yes, I love the Western border; pine trees 
wavin’ in the air, 

Rocks piled up in rough disorder, birds a- 
singin’ everywhere; 

Deer a-playin’ in their gladness, elks a-feed- 
in’ in the glen; 

Not a trace o’pain or sadness campin’ on the 
trail o’ men. 

Brooks o’ crystal clearness flowin’ o’er the 
rocks, an’ lovely flowers 

In their tinted beauty growin’ in the moun- 
tain dells an’ bowers. 

Fairer picture the Creator 
Never threw on earthly screen, 


Than this lovely home o’ Natur’ 
Whar the hand o’ God is seen.” 
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‘And where is that favored fairyland, Captain 
Jack >"’ I asked. 

“Oh, everywhere out yonder in the Rockies, 
but I reckon the Blackfeet Country beats it all— 
out there where they have located the new National 
Park—Glacier isn’t it?” 

This little episode marked the beginning of a 
warm friendship with the poet-scout which con- 
tinued to the day of his death. And it also marked 
the beginning of my ardent desire to visit that won- 
derland of azure lakes, crystal rivers, rugged, 
glacier-flecked mountains and _ flower-spangled 
meadows, Glacier Park. 

Time and again our plans for the Glacier pil- 
grimage went awry—but finally, following our sec- 
ond round of the Yellowstone, their realization was 
at hand. Returning by the western entrance, we 
boarded a through Pullman at Cody which in a day 
and two nights takes one to Glacier Park station. 
It is not a rapid journey but a comfortable and in- 
teresting one, allowing a five-hour stop at Great 
Falls. Anda stop at Great Falls is well worth while 
if one has never seen the remarkable phenomena 
which brought that handsome, bustling city into 
existence in the center of the great Montana plains. 
Here the Missouri—not the dark, muddy flood that 
we were so familiar with, but a clear, green river a 
thousand feet wide—lies in a still lake-like stretch 
as if gathering energies for the series of tremendous 
cascades which give its name to the town. The 


falls—five in number, aggregate more than a hun- 
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dred-foot drop—are capable of generating a total 
of more than three hundred and fifty thousand 
horsepower, of which only about half has been de- 
veloped. 

We drove along the margin of the river, view- 
ing the great bare ledges over which only a thin 
curtain of water trickled, the giant stream having 
been diverted to the power turbines. The electrical 
energy is carried to distant towns, including the 
mines of Butte and Anaconda, while in the immedi- 
ate vicinity is the greatest zinc and copper smelting 
and refining plant on earth, with a smokestack, 
which claims a like distinction, nearly as high as the 
Washington Monument. There are also several 
great flour mills, cement plants and numerous other 
manufacturing enterprises, all of which were called 
into being by cheap and abundant electrical power. 

But superlatives in Great Falls are most fre- 
quently lavished on the gigantic fresh-water springs 
which pour their floods directly into the Missouri 
a short distance below the town. A great under- 
ground river of crystal-clear water, fifty-two de- 
grees Fahrenheit the year round, with a constant 
daily flow of three hundred and fifty million gal- 
lons, bubbles up over a wide area and noticeably 
swells the volume of the Missouri. An auto road 
leads to the margin of the springs, and a footbridge 
permits one to walk over them and to gaze into 
their clear, bubbling depths. Returning to the city, 
we had ample time to admire the sunset on the 


broad, rippling river from a viewpoint on the 
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handsome bridge near the station. All in all, we 
counted it fortunate, indeed, that our Pullman had 
to wait for connections at Great Falls. 

As we descended to the platform of the Glacier 
Park station the next morning, the famous Big Tree 
Lodge greeted our vision, standing a few hundred 
yards distant at the foot of a rugged hill range, with 
a clear mountain brook flowing just beneath. 
The entrance to the ample grounds is through a 
massive gateway perhaps forty feet high, built of 
enormous undressed logs of Douglas fir; and on 
the lawn in front of the inn were a dozen character- 
istic Blackfeet teepees decorated with native pic- 
ture writings in brilliant colors. 

The hotel is an imposing structure built al- 
most wholly of logs, but in rather more convention- 
al style than Old Faithful Inn. Immense pillars of 
Douglas fir, just as they came from the forest, some 
of them five feet in diameter and forty feet high, 
form colonnades along the front and ends of the 
building, which is in two units connected by a wide- 
windowed passageway. Entering, you are struck 
by the great dimensions and unique design of the 
lobby or assembly hall. It is surrounded by a col- 
onnade of huge tree trunks crowned with rustic 
Corinthian capitals, and rising full three stories to 
the open timbered roof above. And the open tim- 
bers of this roof are also natural logs—surely justi- 
fying the title which the Indians have so aptly be- 
stowed—the Lodge of the Big Trees. At one end 


is a truly unique fireplace—an open fire on the floor 
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after the fashion of the old baronial hall—and the 
Indian teepee—with the very important exception ° 
that an immense black iron canopy carries away 
the smoke. A balustrade runs around the lobby 
at each story, affording an excellent view of the 
colorful scene beneath. 

From the windows of the lobby and the con- 
necting passageway one may get an inspiring view 
of the snow-flecked mountain range and the pine- 
bordered stream flowing at its feet, while the ample 
porches at the rear of the hotel afford an unob- 
structed and far-reaching panorama of giant peaks 
and pine-clad foothills. 

The furnishings of our room were plain and 
on the rustic order, but there was an up-to-date 
bath and everything was clean and comfortable. 
Breakfast was ready a short time after our arrival 
and we were quite ready for the breakfast which 
afforded as varied and excellent a menu as one 
could reasonably ask. It was refreshing, indeed, 
to find the service and conveniences of this remote 
hotel quite the equal of its compeers in more acces- 
sible places and at charges no higher. 

One can enjoyably employ a half day about 
the hotel and in its immediate vicinity. A few 
minutes’ walk takes you to Glacier village, where 
you will find the ranger station, cheaper lodging 
houses and a curio store of some merit. The In- 
dians, who frequent the hotel during the season, 
are camped near at hand, and if you are so inclined 


you can make the acquaintance of the red folks, 
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who will meet your advances in a friendly manner 
—especially if you are not too close with your 
nickels. 

In the hotel are several large picture-writing 
panels done by Blackfeet chiefs of the older genera- 
tion, among whom were Chief Stingy, Chief Bad 
Marriage, Chief Old Shorty White Grass, Chief All 
Over and numerous others with more or less pic- 
turesque cognomens. The Great Northern has 
issued a handsome booklet with illustrations and 
interpretations which, unless you are unusually 
versed in Blackfeet lore, may be useful in decipher- 
ing these writings. At the book shop in the lobby 
you may look over a collection of pictures of quite 
a different character—photos of the wonderful 
scenery of Glacier Park, some of which I must de- 
clare, after much experience in such matters, to be 
among the most beautiful landscapes ever done 
with acamera. A few of these grace this book, and 
there are hundreds of others quite as striking. 

After luncheon you can do nothing better than 
join the daily excursion from the hotel to Two 
Medicine Lakes, Twin and Trick Falls, which are 
situated amongst some of the ruggedest and most 
beautiful scenery of the Park. You will find the 
stages practically the same as those in the Yellow- 
stone except the color is flaming red instead of saf- 
fron yellow and you are assigned to your seat by 
number, which is an improvement over the ‘‘catch 
as you can” method which prevailed in Geyserland. 


We had perfect conditions for the trip; the 
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heavy rain of the preceding day had washed the air 
clean of vapors and brightened the hues of forest 
and flowers. After leaving the main highway to 
Many Glacier, we found the road unimproved and 
muddy in places; and we should have felt easier on 
some of the slippery slopes if our driver had put on 
tire chains as they did on the other cars. We fol- 
lowed the shore of lower Two Medicine Lake for 
its entire length, a pretty bit of sky-blue water 
whose beauty was sadly marred by the burned-over 
forest around it. Beyond we followed the course 
of the Two Medicine River, crystal clear, gurgling 
over moss-flecked, red granite rocks. It acquired 
its queer name, say the Blackfeet traditions, when 
many years ago, there was such a serious political 
split in the tribe that each faction must build its 
own Medicine Lodge on opposite sides of this pretty 
little river. 

Our road wound through a tangle of trees, 
with ferns and flowers growing rankly beneath; 
and just before we crossed the bridge at the lower 
end of Two Medicine Lake, we dismounted to fol- 
low a fern-bordered path for a few hundred feet, 
leading to the famous Trick Falls of the Two Medi- 
cine. And why “Trick Falls>’’ Our picture is the 
best explanation; there are two falls, the lower one 
at the end of an underground passage which will 
not carry the full volume of the river in flood stage. 
At such times the upper fall comes into action and 
pours over this high cliff into the boiling waters of 


the lower fall. Together the falls aggregate about 
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seventy-five feet in height, and few cataracts have 
a more picturesque setting. The green and crystal 
column plunges over a red granite cliff—the whole 
picture is beautifully framed by masses of pines, 
ferns and other greenery. In the far distance, 
towering above the giant pines which form a back- 
ground at the crest of the fall, is the purple summit 
of Rising Wolf Mountain, flecked with lingering 
snow banks from which the Two Medicine draws 
its waters. Below the falls is a wide blue and green 
pool which seldom disappoints the angler in his 
quest for the elusive mountain trout. 

Crossing the rustic bridge we followed the 
clear river which dances along over red, green and 
brown boulders, to the lower end of Two Medicine 
Lake, where stands the Two Medicine Chalets—the 
center for those wise enough to spend one or two 
nights in this secluded wonderland. For, they tell 
us, there are almost as many moods of the lake and 
its surrounding forests and mountains as there are 
hours of the day. The rosy opalescence of sunrise, 
the deep, still blue of noonday and the gold and 
crimson of sunset, with all the variations of light 
and color between, are each unmatched in ethereal 
beauty as they fall lovingly upon this earthly Para- 
dise. 

It was late afternoon when we reached the 
lake; shadows from the mountain summits were 
already falling across its quiet water and tints of 
rose and amethyst hovered about the stupendous 


sentinels which stand guard over this enchanted 
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region. Just beyond the lake rises the magnificent 
cone of Mount Rockwell, to the right the vast red- 
dish bulk of Rising Wolf, while to the left, Ells- 
worth and Appestoki rear their rugged crests 
crowned with the semblance of fantastic ruins. Far 
beyond these runs the misty line of the main range 
of the Rockies, whose peaks tower more than a mile 
above the spot where we stand—all in all a scene of 
stupendous and picturesque grandeur which serves 
as a fitting introduction to the wonders of Glacier 
Park. 

We boarded the little launch at the pier and 
were soon gliding over the light green water—for 
so it appeared from the boat—toward the massive 
cone of Mount Rockwell outlined in shades of blue 
and purple against the clear afternoon sky. The 
lake, nearly two miles long, is oval in shape, and 
is surrounded by pine forests that crowd down al- 
most to the waters’ edge. At the upper end of the 
lake we disembarked and followed a flower-bor- 
dered trail through the forest for ‘‘three-quarters of 
a mile’’—it seemed an unconscionably long _ three- 
quarters of a mile—to the Twin Falls of the Two 
Medicine. Here a huge boulder splits the river into 
two cascades, which come galloping down a ledge 
of grayish green rock some hundred feet in height. 
The ledge is not so abrupt but that anyone active 
enough and so inclined may climb it without great 
difficulty. It is a very pretty if not imposing spec- 
tacle and no doubt is vastly more impressive earlier 


in the year when the river is at flood stage. If it is 
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not of itself worth making the journey to see, the 
beauty of the trip alone would be more than suffi- 
cient justification for coming, 

There are many other beauty spots in the vi- 
cinity. A mile or two farther on one comes to 
Upper Two Medicine Lake and Cobalt Lake; two 
turquoise gems set in the greenery of the great for- 
est. These may be reached by easy trails and many 
of the summits are accessible by routes more or less 
difficult, offering every attraction to the hiker who 
elects to settle down at the chalets and do this sec- 
tion of Glacier intensively. 

The evenings at Big Tree Lodge are full of 
life and color. As we entered the dining room our 
wraps were cared for by a very charming Indian 
Princess, who demonstrated that the Blackfeet cos- 
tume is quite as effective in adorning feminine 
beauty as the latest creation of the city “‘modiste.” 
She confessed, however, that her home was in St. 
Paul, and that her connection with the aborigines 
was limited to her attire. The dining-room is a 
huge rustic apartment and those fortunate enough 
to secure seats by the wide windows may regale 
themselves with an inspiring outlook as well as an 
unusually excellent dinner. 

Later in the evening the Indians in their gaily 
bedecked native costumes became the center of at- 
traction to the guests gathered in the assembly hall. 
The star performer, Chief Wolf Eagle, was clad in 
his robes of state, deer-skin decorated with beads, 


feathers and ermine, which he proudly valued at 
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no less than three thousand dollars. He was chief 
musical performer as well as an accomplished 
dancer and did not fail to win the plaudits of the 
onlookers. Two diminutive scions of the tribe also 
came in for a great deal of applause and a shower 
of nickels, which they gathered up with an avidity 
that showed a keen sense of monetary value. But 
the hit of the evening was made by two or three 
gaily bedecked squaws, who drafted partners from 
among the male guests and introduced them into 
the gyrations of an Indian dance. This was a signal 
for a cessation of festivities and after levying what 
tribute they could, the noble red men (and ladies) 
retired to their camp a little distance from the hotel. 

Chief Wolf Eagle and an assistant in full re- 
galia were on hand next morning as we boarded the 
Many Glacier Stage, thrumming a farewell upon 
their gaily ornamented drums, accompanied by a 
monotonous but not unpleasing chant. They 
gravely accepted tribute from those disposed to be 
generous and the burden of their song, we were in- 
formed, was thanks for favors received and God- 
speed to the departing guest. The big stage rolled 
away from the pleasant inn, and we were off on the 
famous fifty-five-mile drive to the Many Glacier 
Wonderland—a trip which, if you include the side 
voyage to Going-to-the-Sun, probably compasses 
more stupendous and beautiful scenery than any 
other journey of similar length in the whole coun- 
try. 


The road climbs from the valley in long, 
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sweeping surves, affording many views of the hotel 
and its surroundings, of Lower Two Medicine 
Lake, and the impressive array of wooded valleys 
and fantastic peaks with which we had closer ac- 
quaintance during our excursion of the previous 
day. On our left the splendid, ever-varying moun- 
tain panorama continued almost without intermis- 
sion until our destination was reached. To our 
right extended the broad plateau of the Indian 
reservation, a rather monotonous plain relieved by 
fantastic buttes which crop out here and there. It 
was a clear, brilliant day, the dense blue dome of 
the sky fading to a pale aquamarine belt along the 
horizon, against which even the more distant peaks 
stood in sharp outline. At times the bare, reddish 
brown granite summits are crowned by wind-blown 
cypresses, alone or in groups, with twisted trunks 
and contorted limbs which bear mute evidence of 
the age-long struggle with the restless winds which 
sweep from the wide plains. 

There is a long climb to the summit of Hudson 
Bay Ridge beyond the Cut Bank River, where the 
crest of the Continental Divide is attained at an al- 
titude of six thousand, seventy-six feet, the highest 
point reached at present by any auto road in the 
Park. This mighty ridge is the barrier that divides 
the headwaters of the Missouri from those flowing 
toward Hudson Bay. All along the road we saw a 
profusion of wild flowers—gorgeous blooms in car- 
mine, yellow and purple, but we had little chance 


of gaining a closer acquaintance with them. Only 
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at resting places were we able to snatch a few speci- 
mens, many of which were quite new to us. For- 
tunately, at Many Glacier we were to find ample 
opportunity to satisfy our curiosity in regard to 
these. Beyond the Divide we entered a dense 
growth of lodge-pole pines, interspersed with oc- 
casional spruces, and for the next eight or nine 
miles the road pursues its sinuous course through 
this vast evergreen forest. In places, a wide belt 
has been cleared away on either side, evidently to 
lessen the fire hazard. In these clearings myriads 
of beautiful blooms had sprung up, fresh and bril- 
liant from the recent heavy rain. 

As we emerged from the forest one of the 
famous panoramas of this land of wonderful vistas 
burst suddenly on our astonished eyes. In the 
distance ran a mountain wall from which arose an 
array of domes, pyramids and spires beneath which 
glimmered the dark blue surface of St. Mary’s 
Lake, presenting a panorama, both coming from 
and going to Many Glacier, that one might admire 
for hours unwearied and delighted. 

A short pause with some shifting of passen- 
gers was made at St. Mary’s Chalets, the most fre- 
quented of the Park resorts outside the hotels. We 
were now within the limits of the Park; most of 
the road which we had traversed after leaving the 
hotel lies just without its boundaries, and from this 
point to our destination we continued within the 
borders of this virgin wonderland. If there is an- 
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through scenes of equal beauty and grandeur, it 
has not come within our rather varied experience. 
Leaving the chalets, our road closely followed the 
high ridge along the left shore of Lower St. Mary’s 
Lake, a broad blue ribbon of shimmering water 
cradled between verdant, flower-spangled hills. 
Beyond the low green hills that skirt the opposite 
side of the lake is a glorious mountain vista—fan- 
tastic peaks stretching away in endless succession 
until lost in the purple haze of the distance. At 
the lower end of the lake the road turns sharply to 
the right, crossing the St. Mary’s River. Here we 
noted that the lake has been much enlarged by a 
low dam, built by the Government Reclamation 
Service, conserving the waters for irrigation of 
near-by lands. 

We now entered the valley of the picturesque 
Swift Current River, following its course almost to 
our destination. Shut in on either hand by a high 
ridge of hills, we approached a forbidding granite 
wall which apparently barred entrance into the 
mighty mountain fastness before us. But the road 
makes a sharp turn and enters a hidden opening, 
runs along a narrow shelf cut in the face of the cliff, 
bringing us up suddenly into a mountain vale of 
unparalleled loveliness and grandeur. 

We were looking down upon a chain of three 
azure lakelets surrounded by dense greenery and 
shut in on every side by mile-high mountains— 
the wildest, ruggedest and, from their appalling 


nearness, the most impressive we had yet seen. 
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Great snow banks lingered on their steep slopes and 
seemingly inaccessible summits, and at the head of 
the valley a vast glacier is cradled in a mountain- 
side depression. Each peak has a weird individual- 
ity—a mighty pyramid, an irregular dome, a jagged 
spire, a vast serrated wall, a frowning citadel, and 
many others that awaken in the onlooker more or 
less fanciful imagery. 

Lost in admiration and wonder at the grandeur 
and beauty of the scene we hardly noted the huge 
hotel directly on the lower lake—a great brown, 
rambling building, even larger than the Big Tree 
Lodge. It is the famous Many Glacier Inn—per- 
haps the largest and most comfortable hotel to be 
found in such a remote and apparently inaccessible 
spot. Indeed, owing to the great difficulty of trans- 
porting material, a sawmill was set up here and the 
trees felled from the surrounding forest were cut 
into timbers of various sizes to provide for the con- 
struction of the building as well as the furniture. 
True, the latter is a distinctly rustic type—severely 
plain and unfinished but nevertheless well in keep- 
ing with the surroundings. 

The wide verandas of the hotel overlook Lake 
McDermott, an oblong bit of water—on clear days 
of the deepest cerulean blue—beyond which a 
mighty snow-flecked mountain wall flings its stern 
bastions against a sky as blue as the mountain gem 
which reflects it. So, at the time of our arrival, the 
lakelet appeared under the lucid noonday heavens, 


but during our stay it presented a wide variation 
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of pictures at different periods of the day, in the 
mutations of light and shadow. In late afternoon 
it became a mirror of dull blue steel, lightly veiled 
in amethyst mists and its guardian mountains stood 
sharply against a silver-white sky. In the glow of 
sunset its waters reflected a succession of gold and 
crimson hues which gradually faded and there re- 
mained but a darkened mirror for the starry heav- 
ens. And before we left we saw yet another mood 
—a pool of inky blackness dotted by falling rain- 
drops. 

My musings on the lake have carried me away 
from the sequence of my story. Our stage rolled 
up to the rustic entrance of the Inn. There was the 
usual rush for the room clerk; but we were soon 
comfortably located and a little later were enjoying 
an excellent lunch by a wide window overlooking 
the lake. Our conversation naturally turned to the 
eternal question, ““what to do’’-—not an easy one, 
by any means, for the average short-time visitor at 
Many Glacier, for the things that may be done are 
legion. One might easily devote two weeks to 
worth-while explorations here; ninety per cent of 
the visitors spend but two or three days. Our own 
time was to be similarly limited. We groped rather 
helplessly through the pages of the newly published 
“Official Guide Book” with an exclamation of sur- 
prise when we noted the author’s name, for we 
recognized it as that of an old-time boyhood and 
college friend. The hotel clerk told us that Pro- 


fessor Elrod was at that very moment a resident of 
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the hotel, in charge of the Nature Study Depart- 
ment of Glacier Park. 

“He is now Professor of Biology in Montana 
University at Missoula,” said our informant, “but 
has spent his summers for several years in the Park; 
and it is doubtful if any one knows Glacier as a 
whole better than he.” 

We forthwith sought our old friend, whose 
department at the time was located in a corner of 
the great lobby of the hotel. Greetings and remin- 
iscences exchanged—it had been upwards of 
twenty-five years since we last met, Professor El- 
rod told us something of his interest in and connec- 
tion with Glacier Park and its various activities. 
Fascinated with its beauty and anxious to study its 
flora and phenomena at close range, he determined 
to spend his summer vacations in exploring the 
Park even to its remote corners. To obtain official 
standing he secured appointment as a Government 
Ranger, soon making himself very useful to the 
Park authorities and to the hotels by preparing 
literature to attract the tourist and itineraries to 
interest him when he came. His new guide, a 
handsomely illusrated book of two hundred pages, 
was the outgrowth of this program. The increased 
interest in nature study—the endless inquiries from 
visitors about the flowers and the rocks—led the 
Professor, with the co-operation of the hotel people, 
to form an exhibit of the plant life to be found in 
Glacier, as well as of specimens illustrating the 


various geological formations. Daily, fresh flowers 
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were brought in by the Professor and his assistants 
and many hikers co-operated, thus keeping the ex- 
hibit in presentable shape. There were many ap- 
plicants every day for information about plants, 
which the Professor readily supplied. Plans have 
been prepared for a museum building, which Pro- 
fessor Elrod hopes may soon become a reality, to 
be erected at Many Glacier to afford a permanent 
home for a collection illustrating the fauna, flora 
and geology of the Park. 

With such an authority at our command, we 
felt sure of making the most of our limited time in 
the Park. As might be expected, the Professor de- 
plored our haste; we should have several days to 
do the trails leading to the scenic wonders of the 
interior; but when assured that we must be content 
with two or three of the less strenuous trips, he at 
once suggested the loop around Josephine and Mc- 
Dermott lakes and the eight-mile jaunt to Iceberg 
Lake. These, with various walks about the hotel, 
would give us a fair idea of some of the outstand- 
ing features of this section of Glacier Park, though 
a trip over Swift Current Pass to Granite Chalets 
and from thence via the Garden Wall and Logan 
Pass to Going-to-the-Sun, returning through Piegan 
Pass to Many Glacier, would be far better and what 
we really ought to do. And especially one should 
do this if he thinks of writing of the marvels of 
Glacier, as I confessed I might do. However, I am 
not in any sense attempting a guidebook, for that 


has already been done by a far more competent 
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hand; I am only striving to reflect by written word, 
by the brush of an artist and by the camera, some of 
the highlights of this unequaled wonderland. If 
my humble efforts in this direction should encour- 
age other pilgrims to come to this enchanted land, 
and if my book should in a few instances, at least, 
serve as a permanent reminder of the beauties of 
Glacier Park, I shall be more than satisfied. 

The Professor added to his recommendations: 
“You must also visit Going-to-the-Sun Chalets at 
the upper end of St. Mary’s Lake and see their 
surroundings, which, taken all in all, I consider the 
most stupendous and awe-inspiring spectacle of 
Glacier Park. This you can easily do on your re- 
turn trip by making the ten-mile voyage to the 
Chalets in the little launch on Lake St. Mary’s. 
The Lake McDonald region is also gloriously beau- 
tiful and you can easily see it in a day by stopping 
off at Belton. Take the auto road along the shore 
to Lewis Hotel and return by launch, or vice versa, 
if you like. A road is now being built between St. 
Mary’s Chalets along the north shore of the lake 
and Going-to-the-Sun and from there it is to be 
carried over Logan Pass to meet the Lake McDon- 
ald road, a distance of thirty-three miles in all. 
When it is opened, which will hardly be before 
1928, many more of the beauties of the Park will 
be accessible to the tourists who stick to the stages 
—and their present proportion is about nine to one, 
I regret to say. Other roads are projected, but 
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short season during which construction can be 
carried on, the mileage will extend but slowly. 
From my point of view this is not greatly to be re- 
gretted; the solitude of the interior of the Park is 
one of its greatest charms. Wherever the automo- 
bile can go, wild flowers and sylvan beauties suffer 
more or less. On the other hand, when roads fol- 
low the course of the trails, a far greater number of 
people will see the more remote sections of this 
wonderland.” 

The tourist who comes to Many Glacier un- 
provided with riding or hiking attire can rent an 
outfit at the hotel news stand, provided he—or 
more probably she—is not over particular in regard 
to style and fit. Indeed, misfits and make-shifts are 
so common as to attract little or no attention, 
though no doubt the various wearers of these cos- 
tumes would create a sensation were they to be 
seen in the home town, for instance. And the 
nags—there is quite a striking variety, from the 
tall, raw-boned heavy-stepping specimen such as 
the writer rode, to the brisk, rather nervous little 
ponies usually assigned to the ladies, because they 
require less urging. There were about nine hun- 
dred horses at Many Glacier, and they are allowed 
to forage for themselves between trail trips. During 
the long period when the Park is closed the animals 
run on the range and many of them have to be 
‘broken’ anew when put into service. 

The Lake Josephine trail is a favorite with 


hikers, who usually go and return along the south 
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side of the lake; those who return by the trail on 
the opposite side will do well to join the cavalry 
brigade, since the round trip is about nine miles 
and some of it is pretty strenuous going through 
shallow water and tangled shrubbery. There are 
no steep climbs, but there are some rough bits 
which may disturb the equanimity of the inexperi- 
enced rider. At the outstart the trail passes through 
a dense grove of pines, with a rank growth of ferns 
and shrubs underneath. There are open spaces 
dotted with immense lodge-pole pines—proving 
that this despised tree has capabilities of large di- 
mensions were it not for its habit of crowding itself 
to death. Here were cut many of the big trees used 
in construction of the hotel—some of them more 
than three feet in diameter. In these openings 
there were many flowers growing rankly from the 
abundant moisture of recent rains. Coming out to 
the lake, the trail pursues its way along the clean, 
gravelly shore upon which the clear water laps in 
silvery ripples; and here is a favorite resort for less 
strenuous fishermen, who are pretty sure of a catch 
of rainbow or cut-throat trout. Fishing by boat on 
Lake Josephine nearly always meets with like suc- 
cess. 

Just beyond the head of Josephine is Grinnell 
Lake, a circular pool lying at the foot of Grinnell 
Glacier, from which three considerable cataracts 
plunge down the reddish cliff—several hundred 
feet high. Grinnell Lake has the milky blue ap- 


pearance of glacial waters—due to the fine silt 
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which the glacier ground from the rocks over which 
it moved. From its shore one may have a good 
view of Grinnell Glacier, lying in a depression be- 
low the ragged outlines of the Garden Wall ridge. 
This affords the nearest acquaintance most tourists 
get with a glacier unless it be at Iceberg Lake. 
Hikers may reach Grinnell Glacier by trail without 
difficulty, or the heavy climb may be made on horse- 
back and the last two miles afoot—about seven 
miles in all. This trip is the one most frequently 
made by those who wish to study a glacier at close 
range. 

Returning to the hotel, we followed the trail 
on the opposite side of the lake, a much rougher 
ride, over a narrow, rock-strewn path, closely beset 
by small trees and shrubs which frequently dealt 
a disagreeable “‘swipe’’ as we passed. This trail 
does not rise to any considerable height, though 
there are occasional vantage points from which one 
gains a fine view of the lake, the hotel and the 
mountains on the opposite side. We crossed the 
rustic bridge over Swift Current River, just above 
McDermott Falls. This beautiful cascade plunges 
over a steep bed of sloping reddish rocks, the three 
falls aggregating about ninety feet in all. The most 
impressive view, however, is looking up from be- 
low the falls toward the massive gabled bulk of Mt. 
Gould. On either side the rugged walls form a 
superb setting for the green-and-crystal waters of 
the flood, which at any time of the year is of goodly 


volume, though of course greatest in early summer. 
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All this is scarcely more than a stone’s throw from 
the hotel, affording easy opportunity to study at 
leisure every detail of the beauty of the scene. 

We were glad enough to relinquish our 
mounts on arrival at the hotel, for to the novice the 
first trail trip is usually the worst. But if the ride 
had stiffened our joints a little, it had not impaired 
our appetites in any degree and we were able to do 
ample justice to the excellent dinner which they 
serve at this pleasant lodge in the wilds. 

Iceberg Lake is eight miles distant from the 
hotel by an easy trail which climbs only eleven 
hundred feet in its entire course. One may make 
the trip in a rather hurried half day, but it is much 
more satisfactory to take a day for the excursion, 
remaining two or three hours at the lake, where a 
lunch supplied by the hotel is eaten. There is much 
impressive—even stupendous—scenery along the 
trail which, starting at McDermott bridge, wends 
its way through closely standing pines and firs— 
among which are unusually fine individual speci- 
mens of Engleman spruce—gradually ascending 
until wonderful vistas of the deep pine-clad valley 
and rugged mountains beyond, flash through open- 
ings in the trees. The surroundings grew more awe- 
inspiring as we progressed; we crossed a rustic 
bridge over a ravine, and near by the mountain 
stream takes an eighty-foot plunge over a precipice. 
The last two or three miles of the trail are in the 
open and its twistings and turnings afford a series of 
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Wall, which form the vast amphitheatre that half 
surrounds Iceberg Lake. 

We soon came into a parklike open space, 
dotted with stunted firs and starred with innumer- 
able wild flowers. We paused to view the tremen- 
dous panorama, which at first sight fairly takes 
away the breath of even the experienced traveler. 
At the foot of a mighty wall, a sheer half mile or 
more in height, which partly encircles the little val- 
ley, lie the turquoise-blue waters of the lake, per- 
haps a quarter of a mile in diameter, dotted with the 
floating icebergs which give it the name. Just 
above it, in a hollow at the foot of the wall, is the 
glacier, showing emerald green fractures where the 
ice has broken off and fallen into the water. After 
a hasty survey of the scene we dismounted; our 
steeds were tethered—they are allowed no food or 
drink on the trip—and we prepared for a closer ac- 
quaintance with the marvels of this enchanted re- 
gion. In the meanwhile our guides relieved the 
pack horses of their burdens and proceeded to 
brew a pot of black coffee to supplement our repast. 
While they were thus engaged we went down to 
the shores of the milky blue pool and had the novel 
experience of fishing a bit of ice from the clear, 
cold water, for it seemed clear enough as it lapped 
the gravelly strand—though it was midsummer. 
The waters are never warmer than thirty-nine de- 
grees and no species of fish is hardy enough to make 
its home within them. The precipices of Mt. Wil- 
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surface of the lake, seemingly, at first glance, so 
sheer that no living creature could find a foothold; 
but a closer inspection revealed the fact that one 
living creature, at least, is very much at home on 
the narrow ledges of this beetling wall. Even the 
unaided eye may see mountain goats and kids 
scurrying along the slight projections and a good 
glass, without which one should never find himself 
in Glacier, brings out the details of animals and 
cliffs much more clearly, for the goats are usually 
very shy and seldom descend low enough to give 
the observer a “‘close up.” 

Our guides ere long hailed us for lunch; and, 
using the boulders for tables and seats, we enjoyed 
the scene at leisure while eating our repast. 

Our remaining time was chiefly devoted to the 
flowers which bloom in great profusion and variety 
in this comparatively sheltered spot. Among those 
which appear in season are Indian paintbrush, 
mountain lilies, asters of many varieties, wild holly- 
hocks, bluebells, columbine, larkspur, lupine, 
syringa, queens lace, forget-me-not, bear grass; be- 
sides many kinds of shrubs, such as huckleberry, 
pigeonberry and thimbleberry. The delicately 
beautiful plumes of the bear grass—why is it called 
bear grass ?——were nearly out of season, but hikers 
brought in some fine specimens from secluded 
corners of the valley. 

The return trip, made when the afternoon 
shadows were lengthening in the valley, was beau- 


tiful and inspiring. A thin blue haze settled over 
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the pine-clad deeps and an orange glow gave sharp 
relief to the fantastic summits that loomed against 
the sky. But we were not quite so much at leisure 
to contemplate the beauty of the scene. Our stecds, 
realizing that they were homeward bound, fre- 
quently broke into a sharp trot anything but enjoy- 
able to the amateur rider. The spunky little pony 
ridden by the lady of our expedition not only kept 
up with the procession, but endeavored to pass 
those ahead of him on the narrow trail, nor were 
his rider’s efforts to restrain him of much avail. A 
swap was therefore made for my big, stolid gray, 
which showed none of the pony’s excitable quali- 
ties and was quite willing to proceed as soberly as 
the most conservative rider could wish. In making 
the shift we came in contact with our guide, a good- 
looking young fellow about twenty, who won our 
esteem at once by his kindly interest in the less 
hardy members of the train. In his frank, boyish 
manner he confided bits of his personal history; 
he had been working his way through Montana 
University and his ambitions extended to a post- 
graduate course in Harvard. He was typical, I am 
sure, of a goodly proportion of the guides, who, for 
all their display of Wild West paraphernalia— 
bandanas, sombreros and highly ornate “‘schapps,” 
seemed rather civil, and in some cases, refined 
young fellows. I mingled at various times with 
groups of these boys and heard no rough or un- 
seemly language. 


The close of our second day on the trail left 
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us hardly so weary as the first and I am quite sure 
that had our time permitted we could have qualified 
as veteran equestrians in course of a week. We 
dismounted and reached the hotel just in time to es- 
cape a rain storm which had gathered with the 
rapidity for which Glacier weather changes are 
noted. Heavy clouds rolled over the summits of 
the grim sentinels which guard the little valley, and 
a sinister blackness settled on the lake, which was 
soon dotted with myriads of raindrops. Occasional 
flashes of lightning and peals of thunder rumbling 
away among the peaks added further to the weird 
fascination of the scene. It was just the kind of a 
night to enjoy the comforts of the Inn—to sit by 
the huge open fireplace with its glowing logs, to 
watch from the wide windows the lights gleaming 
on the lake broken by the dancing raindrops, and 
to inspect the newest additions to Professor Elrod’s 
wild-flower collection. 

The rain, which continued throughout the 
night, was still falling lightly in the morning, but 
the brightening skies gave promise of its early ces- 
sation. The peaks about the valley were whitened 
with new-fallen snow and the air was many degrees 
colder than the preceding day. Rain, however, 
does not halt the Glacier stages, for while the roads 
are but little improved, the sandy nature of the soil 
affords a natural surface in wet weather. The day 
gave promise of pleasing light and color effects; 
the rain had washed everything clean and the snow 


on the higher altitudes lent brilliancy to every pros- 
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pect. An excellent day, said Professor Elrod, to 
view the splendor of St. Mary’s Lake and to ad- 
mire the majesty of Going-to-the-Sun Mountain, 
which, with its surroundings affords a panorama 
scarcely to be surpassed in the whole country. 

One suffers little loss of beauty or interest 
or even of variety in retracing his way over the road 
by which he came to Many Glacier, for there is but 
one highroad, unless you go toward the Canadian 
border. But you approach the sights from different 
viewpoints, and in a country so replete with won- 
ders, one must pass many times ere he could say 
he had seen them all. Besides, the mood of the day 
had much to do in changing the scene. When we 
came to Many Glacier the reddish brown peaks 
were sharply limned against a pale azure sky; later 
they gleamed silver white through rifts in vapory 
clouds that half concealed them. Upper St. Mary’s 
Lake was a sapphire of the deepest hue; on our re- 
turn it lay jade green between the verdant shores. 

Reaching St. Mary’s Chalets, we forsook the 
stage for the trim little steamer, St. Mary’s, which 
makes the ten mile voyage to Going-to-the-Sun in 
about an hour. A wonderful hour it proved to be; 
the sun, which had struggled all morning to break 
through the drifting masses of vapor, now promised 
to attain the mastery; patches of vivid blue ap- 
peared in the heavens and shafts of sunlight flashed 
on the lake or gilded the snow-whitened summits 
that guard it on either hand. The grandeur culmi- 
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lake. Here is a sheltered cove shut in by some of 
the most stupendous mountain scenery in America. 
Dominating all, is the vast pyramidal bulk of Go- 
ing-to-the-Sun, a reddish, snow-crowned rock, 
forested on its lower slopes, rising seem- 
ingly almost sheer, a mile above the level 
of the lake. About it are clustered half a 
dozen other peaks almost as_ high, which, if 
not so overmastering and overpowering, are more 
weird and fantastic in their outlines. A scene of 
surpassing beauty and majesty under any condi- 
tions, the light, color and cloud effects were such 
as to enhance it manyfold. The summits, white 
from the night’s snowfall, gleamed through the 
silvery clouds; above were patches of azure—sap- 
phire—turquoise sky—all tinges and depths of 
blue. The slopes of these mighty hills were mottled 
with patches of grayish green and reddish brown. 
The lake at their base was as colorful as the giant 
rocks that surrounded it; as it danced in sunshine 
and shadow, dark blue and greenish black prevailed, 
with flashes of silver here and there. As we ap- 
proached the narrows, at the end of the lake, we 
saw the chalets—they surely deserve the name here 
—nestling in a nook at the foot of Goat Mountain, 
perhaps a hundred feet above the lake. One must 
make a rather strenuous climb to reach them, but | 
fancy no one was ever sorry that he did so. The 
rustic verandas of the assembly building command 
even a finer view of the scenic beauties of the spot 


than it is possible to attain from the boat. Here, 
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too, the dominating wonder is old Going-to-the- 
Sun,—queer name; perhaps the Blackfeet legend 
of how it came about is worth including in this nar- 
rative. 

“Ages ago,” runs the quaint story, “the Sun 
Father sent his representative, Sour Spirit, to the 
Piegans and Blackfeet to teach them all the useful 
arts—how to make a teepee, and how to tan the 
hides of the wolf and elk, from which to manu- 
facture moccasins and clothing, and other useful 
things. He showed them how to make bows and 
arrows that would kill the elk, deer, and buffalo, 
thus assuring them plenty to eat. Sour Spirit lived 
with them a long time, but was finally called back 
to the lodge of his father in the sun. In order that 
his good work and teachings should not be forgot- 
ten, he caused the likeness of his face to be placed 
on the side of this mountain. It may be seen there 
to-day in the form of a great snow field, the outline 
of which strongly resembles an Indian face with 
the head dressed in a war bonnet. Ever since that 
time the Indians have called it ‘“‘Mah-tah-pee-o- 
stook-sis-meh-stuk,’’ which means ““The mountain- 
with-the-face-of-Sour-Spirit-who-has-gone- back- to 
the-sun.”’ 

Sour Spirit surely has a monument such as has 
honored the memory of few indeed, and nowhere 
are its overpowering grandeur and beauty seen to 
better advantage than from the rustic porches of 
Going-to-the-Sun Chalet. Here one may view a 


series of amazing pictures which are as worthy of 
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the skill of the master artist as any to be found in 
America, and though Glacier has not as yet had a 
Thomas Moran to paint its glories, the time will 
surely come when it will be one of the most fertile 
fields in America to attract the genius of the paint- 
er. 

Glacier, however, photographs far better than 
either the Yellowstone or Grand Canyon; it is the 
lighting, and, above all, the contrasts that make for 
camera results. We were amazed to find to what 
extent photographs had familiarized us with the 
form and outlines of the scenes we viewed, though 
of course they gave little hint of the overwhelming 
magnitudes and distances. I fear | have run into 
another of the digressions of which I am too often 
guilty—but I do not know that any apology is 
necessary, since I have distinctly declined to be 
bound to any sequence in my story of our Glacier 
Park experiences. 

The main building at Going-to-the-Sun is a 
spacious structure built chiefly of native rocks and 
timbers. There is a cozy assembly room where 
guests from the surrounding chalets may gather 
about the huge open fireplace and the large win- 
dows of the cheerful dining-room afford an en- 
trancing outlook over lake and mountains. Here 
we had an excellent lunch, promptly and _ nicely 
served, considering the number of hungry people 
the boat had added to the regular guests of the 
camp. The accommodations here are, of course, 


not to be compared with those afforded by Glacier’s 
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big hotels. Some of the little, plainly furnished 
rooms in the cabins scattered about the rocky prom- 
ontory were without heat or hot water, and a lady 
who occupied one of them the previous night com- 
plained that the rain found its way through the 
roof. No doubt extensive improvements will come 
when the trans-mountain road is completed; for a 
spot of such scenic splendor will surely attract 
many more or less permanent visitors. There are 
many trails leading into the hills from Going-to-the- 
Sun, but the most popular with the one-day visitor 
is the five-mile (round trip) hike to St. Mary’s Falls. 
Many beautiful panoramas may be seen from this 
trail, which follows the head waters of the lake to 
where the glacier-fed St. Mary’s River leaps down 
a sloping cliff to lose itself in the narrow, rock- 
bound fjord beneath. 

Unless you take to the trails there is little to 
do at Going-to-the-Sun besides admiring the scen- 
ery; a book and a nook by the ingleside is the chief 
alternative, though we found much diversion in the 
antics of a colony of tiny chipmunks which re- 
sponded with great alacrity to the rustle of a paper 
bag. These friendly midgets will not only take the 
peanuts from your fingers, but the more venture- 
some will climb all over you—even invading your 
pockets in search of more tidbits—evincing an ap- 
petite and a capacity out of all proportion to their 
diminutive size. | 

After a few days of activities on road and trail 


such as | have tried to describe, you will be quite 
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ready to loaf a day or two at the Big Tree Lodge 
before making for the Lake McDonald region, as a 
finale to your Glacier experience. If you wish to 
pass some of the time in reading, get a copy of the 
“Old North Trail’? by Walter McClintock, which 
you will likely find at the hotel news stand. You 
will have in this book a true story far more thrill- 
ing and entertaining than the average fiction; one 
which will give you a wider knowledge of the abo- 
rigines of this strange region, and which can hardly 
fail to increase your respect for these peculiar peo- 
ple. 

McClintock came to Glacier with an exploring 
expedition twenty years ago, and became so inter- 
ested in the country, and especially the Blackfeet 
Indians, that he determined to spend some time 
among them to learn first-hand of their character 
and traditions. He was received favorably by the 
tribe, which was always friendly toward the white 
man, despite much ill treatment which its people 
had received at the hands of adventurers and in- 
competent agents. After two years among the 
Blackfeet, he had so gained their confidence that he 
was adopted by Chief Mad Wolf as a son, which 
of course gave him entrance to the “‘best families” 
of the Blackfeet aristocracy. Thus he learned inti- 
mately of their family life, traditions, religion and 
character; and I must say that the story is one that 
raises your regard for the often despised Indian and 
makes you feel that in many instances he richly de- 


serves the sometimes ironically bestowed title, ‘“The 
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Noble Red Man.”’ Their standards of honor and 
morality were high, their hospitality seldom failed, 
and though worshipers of the sun and moon, they 
chiefly regarded these as symbols and their dances 
were not without ethical significance. They of 
course have a great body of legend and tradition 
which shows the colorful imagery for which the 
Indian is noted, and these McClintock has made a 
most interesting feature of his work. There are 
also tales of stirring adventure and much vivid 
description of the terrors and grandeur of winter, 
which has been seen by comparatively few white 
people. 

The tribe, at the time of Mr. McClintock’s 
visit, numbered about three thousand, five hundred 
in all—though at one time early explorers estimated 
that there were as many as thirty thousand Black- 
feet in this same region. Thus it will be seen how 
rapidly the tribe has declined. The Blackfeet to- 
day are still fewer in number than they were at the 
time Mr. McClintock wrote his book, and while 
there are fine individual specimens among them, 
there are not many who measure up to the standard 
of their forefathers. Contact with the white man 
and dependence on Government dole has done 
much to wipe out the fine spirit of independence 
and self reliance that once prevailed among them. 

The Lake McDonald region, though one of the 
most beautiful sections of Glacier, does not under 
present conditions get a fair share of visitors. It 


can now be reached only by train or trail, and its 
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inns, while good, are not equal to the great hotels 
of the eastern side. All this will of course be 
changed when the trans-mountain highway is com- 
pleted, when it will doubtless be as much the fash- 
ion to go in at one entrance and out by another as 
it now is in the Yellowstone. 

As things now are, it is but little trouble for 
the westward travelers, such as ourselves, to drop 
off the morning train at Belton (with hand baggage 
only) and view beautiful McDonald and its sur- 
roundings ina single day. The launch service from 
Apgar, two or three miles from Belton, enables the 
visitor to make the trip by water to Glacier Hotel, 
near the head of the lake, a distance of nine miles. 
This little voyage affords a splendid opportunity to 
view the rugged shores of this gem of mountain 
lakes, the largest and in some respects the loveliest 
in the Park. It is an oblong bit of sky-blue water 
(when the day favors) ten miles in length and a 
mile to a mile and a quarter in width, guarded on 
either side by a range of fantastic summits—usual- 
ly snow-silvered while the lower slopes are pine- 
clad down to the water's edge. 

As the sturdy little launch follows the slight 
curve of the lake, new panoramas and changing as- 
pects present themselves, always pleasing, always 
inspiring and grand. A typical scene is shown in 
our illustration, which perhaps conveys the idea 
of the charm of Lake McDonald better than 
words, however well chosen, could do. So absorbed 
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(formerly Lewis) Hotel on the right hand shore 
until the launch slows down and heads for the land- 
ing; and your first feeling is one of regret that such 
an enchanting voyage is at anend. Here isa rustic 
but comfortable inn surrounded by a pine grove, in 
which are many detached cabins similar to those 
of the various camps. 

There is ample time before lunch to admire 
the view from the hotel, a panorama of blue, gleam- 
ing water—the widest part of the lake—stretching 
away to rugged mountains, glittering with recently 
fallen snow. No wonder the poetic Blackfeet 
styled Glacier “‘the land of shining mountains’’— 
a characterization that is often appropriate even in 
midsummer. Lunch over—it conforms to the 
Glacier standard of excellence—there are many 
things that may engage one during the afternoon. 
And if your stay is to be limited to the afternoon, 
a horseback ride or a hike to McDonald and Logan 
Falls, eight miles, round trip, is perhaps as worth 
while as anything easily compassed in the time. 
One may take the new auto road, if he so elects, a 
greater part of the distance—but he will get more 
of the spirit of the wild and greater sylvan beauty 
by following the trail around the head of the lake. 
Through the dense timber—spruce and arbor vitae 
—one catches frequent glimpses of the gleaming 
blue water; flowers and ferns grow profusely along 
the way, squirrels chatter, and birds flit about more 
numerously than is common in Glacier. The falls 


are beautiful if not impressive, and the clear white 
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mountain stream leaps wildly down the sharply 
sloping precipice to lose itself in the green-and- 
crystal pool beneath. All about is the luxuriant 
greenery so characteristic of Glacier in midsummer. 
The ferns, the flowers, the massive rocks and 
stately pines all combine to form a picture of loveli- 
ness that will linger long with the fortunate be- 
holder. 

Or, one may prefer a fishing excursion on the 
lake, which seldom fails to yield at least a moderate 
catch of cutthroat or rainbow trout. The boat ride, 
in the changing light and hues of sunset, is inspiring 
and delightful and well worth while of itself. 
Sperry Glacier, the largest in the Park, is but seven 
miles from the hotel, but owing to the difficult na- 
ture of the climb, one should have a full day after 
reaching Sperry Chalet, where the night may be 
passed. 

The return trip from the hotel to Belton may 
be made by auto, which one will likely prefer if he 
has come by boat, since it affords another series of 
views, though hardly so enchanting as those seen 
from the lake. The road runs, at a little distance 
from the shore, through a dense forest of cedar and 
spruce far more beautiful than the prevailing lodge- 
pole pines which we saw so plentifully on the 
eastern side. There are frequent glimpses of the 
lake and the low ranges that skirt its opposite shore, 
though at times the growth is heavy enough to cut 
off the view. The broad macadam road is to be 


the western terminus of the new trans-mountain 
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highway; at the end of the 1924 season it had ex- 
tended some five or six miles beyond the head of 
the lake. 

At the lower end of the lake there is a branch 
to the left, the beginning of an indifferent road 
which runs twenty-five or thirty miles to the 
northwest, following the course of the Flathead 
River. It penetrates a wild and picturesque region 
intersected by four long, narrow lakes lying be- 
tween the rugged ridges and discharging their 
waters into the Flathead. Only the more venture- 
some undertake this trip, as the road is very difh- 
cult in wet weather. 

As the Limited pulls out of Belton, we watch 
the receding hills with keen regret and with the feel- 
ing we have seen only a few fleeting glimpses of 
the mighty wonderland of the North. And yet 
what visions of beauty and grandeur will always 
come with the memories of those few days—visions 
of shining mountains, of blue and silver lakes, of 
green and crystal rivers and turbulent white water- 
falls; of far vistas of fantastic hills; of vast forests 
and flower-spangled meadows, all changing with 
the endless mutations of light and color so peculiar 
to this enchanted land, where the earthly and 
ethereal meet so closely and the real seems to 
merge into the unreal. If it were only for the 
memories that we know will linger with us in after 
days, surely our brief Glacier pilgrimage was well 
worth while. 


No sketch of Glacierland—however cursory— 
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could well omit reference to the natural processes 
and forces which brought about the fantastic but 
beautiful disorder that charms and overawes the 
beholder to-day. The story of it all is written in 
the multicolored rocks which are tossed in moun- 
tain-high confusion throughout this whole region. 
The nature of these rocks makes it clear that they 
were formed beneath a vast body of water, count- 
less ages ago, in four great strata. Pale buff Altyn 
limestone was the lowest, above that dull green 
Apekunny, next dark red Grinnell Argillite, and 
on top of all the grayish-yellow Siyeh limestone. 
Vast forces raised these strata until the ocean disap- 
peared; the surface contracted, the strata broke in 
two and buckled until the western edge, thousands 
of feet in thickness, gradually overlapped the east- 
ern section for the distance of a dozen miles or 
more. This phenomenon, which has such frequent 
mention in the literature of the Park, is known as 
the Lewis Overthrust. The upper layer of the 
“overthrust”’ crumpled into the huge blocks we call 
mountains, though many other changes were to 
come ere the present contour of the country was 
reached. Volcanic rock is found in places, evident- 
ly forced up during the great cataclysm from the 
heated interior, and this appears as a black streak 
in the Siyeh limestone. 

All this was done so gradually that had man 
existed, no change would have been apparent in 
the longest lifetime; a thousand years, in fact, 


would scarcely have registered measurable progress 
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of the great movement. When geologists place the 
elapsed time since the disappearance of the sea at 
eighty million years, it is little more than an intelli- 
gent guess, but serves to convey some idea of the 
immensity of geologic periods. In the ages follow- 
ing the mighty cataclysm of the overthrust, other 
forces operated to produce the impressive natural 
phenomena we see today, chiefly the ice mountains 
of the glacial period and the action of water from 
the melting ice and snow. Glaciers, perhaps a 
mile high, passed over the country, forming the 
river valleys, scooping out the lake beds, breaking 
up and disintegrating the strata of the great over- 
thrust, until the mountain rdnges and water courses 
as we see them today, were formed. Quoting Mr. 
Robert Sterling Yard, Secretary of the National 
Parks Association: 

“With this history in mind, the character of 
the landscape will immediately be plain when you 
go there. On the east side, precipices of immense 
height are characteristic of the mountain back- 
ground, and the wild, extraordinarily diversified 
country below is crowded with lakes and lakelets, 
heaped with lesser mountains and crisscrossed with 
streams, a pleasure ground of thrilling diversity, 
startling spectacles and a scenic quality all its own. 
On the west side of the Continental Divide the 
country falls away more gradually, the lakes are 
long and slender and superbly forested. 

“To add color to the picture, let me explain 


that the strata here exposed are, from the bottom 
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up, a limestone which weathers a bright buff, a dull 
green shale weathering nearly to black, a dull pink 
shale weathering to the color of old port, and, on 
top of all, a thick heavy gray limestone carrying in 
places a horizontal band of iron-gray diorite, similar 
to granite.” 

More and more attention is being given to 
such things by the average visitor, and I do not 
doubt that the time will come when there will be 
as many geological “fans” as there are flower and 
fauna students today—all of which will greatly 
contribute to the interest and satisfaction which one 
will experience in visiting Glacierland. 

Short, indeed, is the period during which the 
white man has known this region compared with 
the aeons of which I have been speaking. There 
is no record of white men visiting the present site 
of Glacier Park before 1853, when a Government 
engineer strayed into its confines, prospecting for 
a railroad route to the Pacific. He was not long in 
deciding that a practical route did not lie through 
this region of deep valleys and high precipices, and 
speedily turned his steps southward. Eight years 
later came a group of surveyors locating the Cana- 
dian boundary line; but it was not until 1890 that 
national attention was directed here by the discov- 
ery of copper ore at the head of Quartz Creek. The 
prospectors who rushed in were disappointed— 
little copper being found—but the scenic wonders 
of the region were heralded far and wide. The 


eastern side of the Divide was purchased from the 
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dollars, in the belief that it held vast mineral treas- 
ures; but none of importance have ever been dis- 
covered. 

During the next dozen years big game hunters 
and occasionally more venturesome travelers visit- 
ed the section, and gradually the fame of the won- 
derland extended throughout the country. The 
agitation to make it a National preserve was suc- 
cessful, the law creating Glacier Park being ap- 
proved May 11,1910. Its area is one thousand and 
thirty-four square miles; its extreme length, north 
and south, is about forty-five miles; and its width 
at the Canadian boundary is thirty-five miles. Thus 
it will be seen that its dimensions are not large but 
the nature of its terrain makes it one of the most 
inaccessible regions in the country. The ordinary 
county of half its size may have a thousand or more 
miles of road; in Glacier there are less than one 
hundred miles and extension is slow indeed. There 
are eighty glaciers varying from a few acres to five 
square miles in extent, and two hundred and fifty 
lakes ranging from mere ponds up to ten or twelve 
miles in length. 

Botanists have catalogued nearly one thousand 
species of plants as indigenous to the Park and an 
exhaustive four-hundred-page book has been issued 
by the Government service illustrating and describ- 
ing the flora of the region. “Of these,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Elrod, “there are but a few hundred flower- 


ing plants which make the brilliant and conspicuous 
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flora of lake shore, ravine or mountainside.’’ He 
hopes to prepare a simple, compact handbook de- 
scriptive of the common varieties along the line of 
the popular flower guide of the Yellowstone, which 
will serve the needs of ordinary flower study. | 
am not botanist enough to make technical comment 
on the flowers of Glacier, nor is it in the scope of 
this sketch. In my narrative I have told of our own 
delight in the lovely and profuse blooms we saw 
along our way. I can only add that, conjure up 
what visions you may of flower beauty and pro- 
fusion, your dreams must still fall short of the 
spectacle of Glacier in season. 

The animal roster is much the same as at Yel- 
lowstone, but the ordinary tourist will see but few 
specimens as compared with the many he observed 
in the land of the geysers. I do not recall that we 
saw anything except a few mountain goats, squir- 
rels, rabbits and chipmunks. Perhaps we should 
have been more fortunate in this regard if we had 
traversed more of the inland trails. The bird popu- 
lation is quite large, about one hundred and 
twenty-five species being listed as actual residents 
ef the Park. Very few of these are seen along the 
main routes of travel. I fancy bird enthusiasts, 
too, are not nearly so numerous as amateur botan- 
ists, which accounts for the failure of the average 
tourist to watch as closely for feathered songsters 
as he does for showy blooms. 

Glacier Park is one of the younger national 


pleasure grounds; it is one of the more remote, and 
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the idea prevails that one must do more or less 
strenuous trail work to see it. It is not so well ad- 
vertised as the Yellowstone, which is exploited by 
four large railway systems. As a consequence, in 
1924, the year of our visit, there were less than 
one fourth as many visitors to Glacier as to Yellow- 
stone, a proportion certainly not warranted by any 
superior merits of the latter. The proportion of visit- 
ors by auto was even less in Glacier as compared 
to the entire number than in Yellowstone; this is 
easily accounted for by the much greater distance 
and the absence of a road across the Park, which 
makes it necessary to transfer to a freight car to 
reach the western side, or visa versa. 
Indiscriminate camping is not allowed, but 
five excellent sites are provided. Two are on the 
west side near Bowman Lake and Lake McDonald, 
a third near Two Medicine Lake, one at St. Mary’s 
and another at Many Glacier. The independent 
motorist will find poor garage facilities, cars at 
Many Glacier and St. Mary’s standing in the open. 
Under present conditions, I am quite sure that the 
average visitor will be more comfortable and care- 
free to come by train and do the Park by the trans- 
portation facilities provided by the management. 
Charges for transportation and hotel and camp ac- 
commodations are reasonable—the wonder is, 
when one considers the remoteness of the section 
and the brief season during which these facilities 
are operated, that prices can be set as low as they 


are. 
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We passed the night before beginning our 
final run to Crater Lake at the handsome little 
city of Klamath Falls, where we arrived after an 
excruciating journey from Lak@ View over one of 
the roughest, dustiest, meanest roads that it was 
ever our misfortune to traverse. We had been as- 
sured of first-class accommodations in the town, 
but were not expecting such a splendid metropoli- 
tan hotel as the White Pelican; it seemed almost 
presumptuous for such grimy, besmirched indi- 
viduals as ourselves to seek quarters in so cleanly 
and well-ordered a place. We were reassured, 
however, by a sign over the entrance, ““Automobile 
togs are fashionable at this hotel,’’ which seemed 
to indicate that others before us had been subject 
to similar misgivings and needed a little assurance 
of welcome on the part of the hotel people. In any 
event, no insinuating remarks or even smiles 
greeted our plight, and a light, airy, beautifully 
furnished room was assigned us with a perfectly 
appointed bath which afforded us every facility for 
removing such Oregon real estate as still adhered 
to our persons. Just how thorough our dust bath 


had been was shown by the fact that some of it 
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penetrated our suit cases, though protected by an 
outer trunk and an oilcloth covering—a thing that 
had not previously happened during our tour. 
After we had restored ourselves to the sem- 
blance of respectability with a bath and change of 
raiment, there was still time to walk about the town 
before dinner. It is built mainly along a broad, 
well-paved street and both public and private build- 
ings are rather better than usual in towns of five 
thousand. The stores, shops and theaters are above 
the average, the school buildings are handsome and 
substantial, and a new courthouse of imposing, 
classic design was nearing completion at a cost of 
a quarter of a million dollars. The chief source of 
the apparent prosperity of the town is the lumber- 
ing business with a payroll of more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars monthly. Klamath Falls is 
also the gateway to Crater Lake, to which the tide 
of travel is constantly increasing, and it lays claim 
itself to being something of a summer resort. The 
White Pelican Hotel, which, we were assured, cost 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars, is built over 
a mineral spring with a temperature near the boil- 
ing point and waters closely resembling Carlsbad in 
mineral constituents. There are elaborate baths 
and a swimming pool in connection with the hotel 
and its beautiful appointments and excellent serv- 
ice make it a delightful home for any who wish 
to take advantage of the waters. Motorists will 
find the White Pelican Garage across the street 


quite the equal of the hotel for service and up-to- 
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date equipment. In fact, both hotel and garage 
would do credit to a place ten times the size 
of Klamath Falls. To be sure, Klamath Falls 
expects to be a place of ten times its present size in 
the somewhat indefinite future—several railroad 
projects are under way which, when complete, will 
make accessible much more of the thirty-one billion 
feet of standing timber in the county and double 
the amount of productive irrigated land. All of 
which seems to justify the claims of the 
town’s Chamber of Commerce that ‘‘Klamath Falls 
is bound to grow on account of her great resources 
of timber, irrigated lands, and water power.”’ 

We left Klamath Falls early in the morning 
with high anticipation. Our destination was one of 
the great objectives of our tour, for were we not to 
see Crater Lake, which no competent authority 
would omit from a list of the seven greatest won- 
ders of America, if not, indeed, of the whole 
world? The run, every mile of the way, is beauti- 
ful and inspiring, a fit introduction to the grand 
climax that greets you at the end. A few miles out 
of the town the road comes to the shore of Klamath 
Lake, which we followed to its northern extremity 
—a distance of some twenty-five miles. While by 
no means a perfect highway, we rejoiced to find it 
quite free from dust, with only occasional sandy 
stretches or a stony spot here and there which 
served almost as pleasant variations as compared 
with our previous experiences on the Klamath 


county roads. We were now entering a vast tim- 
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bered section where huge logs cut from the sur- 
rounding hills were floated to immense sawmills 
on the lake shore to be converted into merchantable 
lumber. Great log-rafts could be seen moored 
along the banks or being towed by noisy little steam 
tugs. A railroad closely following the shore line 
gives outlet to the finished product. Klamath Lake 
is now playing a similar part in lumbering to that 
which Tahoe underwent thirty years ago and we 
must confess that it does not add to the beauty of 
the scene. Yet we realized when we ascended the 
long grades which brought us to splendid vantage 
points commanding practically the whole lake, that 
Klamath is beautiful and picturesque—not the 
equal of Tahoe, it is true, but a lake that would at- 
tract many pilgrims on its own account were it not 
overshadowed by more famous rivals. 

The day was rather dull and gave little oppor- 
tunity to judge what the color effect might be under 
a bright sky, but the lake is shallow and probably 
the blue monotone that we saw on Goose Lake 
would prevail under such conditions. On the op- 
posite side the purple hills came up to the very 
shore and beyond them the wooded crests stretched 
out In a vast panorama which was merged in the 
blue haze of the horizon. Below us lay an exten- 
sive marsh covered with reeds through which a 
monster steam dredge was eating its way, rapidly 
converting the reed-covered swamp into wonder- 
fully fertile grain fields, and some of the earlier 


reclaimed tracts were already bearing bountiful 
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harvests. Between the main body of the lake and 
Pelican Bay, an offshoot at the northern end, we 
crossed Williamson River, a broad, clear, full-flow- 
ing stream whose still surface was occasionally 
ruffled by the breeze. 

Leaving the lake we hastened onward over a 
level and fairly good road winding through mead- 
ows studded with pine trees and passing Klamath 
Agency, the capital of the Indian Reservation. 
Fort Klamath is a town of three hundred people 
just outside the reservation. The Indian trade and 
the outfitting supplies required by tourists make it 
a lively place during the season—from July to Sep- 
tember inclusive. The principal resource of the 
roundabout country, an obliging garage owner in- 
formed us, is cattle raising, in which most of the 
people of the town are interested directly or indi- 
rectly. It is a wonderful grazing country, since the 
grass is green almost the year round, and wild hay 
abundantly provides for winter feeding. 

The road begins a steady ascent after leaving 
Fort Klamath, rising over three thousand feet in 
the twenty miles between the town and Crater Lake 
Lodge. It winds for the whole distance through 
dense pine forests and going was only fair until we 
reached the confines of the park, where we were 
delighted to find a splendid new road—wide, 
smooth, and beautifully engineered—that had re- 
cently been built by the government. A short 
distance from the entrance we came to Annie Creek 


Canyon, whose commonplace name gives little 
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suggestion of the stupendous gorge through which 
the diminutive stream dashes along. It is a vast, 
precipitous chasm hundreds of feet in depth, almost 
rivaling the canyon of the Yellowstone in size, 
though entirely lacking the coloring of the latter. 
For eight miles the road follows this gigantic gorge 
and from many points we had glimpses far into its 
pine-studded depths. At one point it widens into 
the ‘Garden of the Gods,” beautifully diversified 
with green meadows and sparkling waterfalls. 
Along the sides of the canyon are curious forma- 
tions—columns, pinnacles, and weirdly carved 
forms composed of igneous rock from which the 
surrounding gravel has at some time been washed 
away. Splendid pines border the road throughout 
the park and most of the commoner varieties of 
conifers are seen, such as red cedar, hemlock, 
spruce, white pine, yellow pine, sugar pine, Doug- 
las, silver and red firs, and many varieties of decidu- 
ous trees are also represented. There were some 
fine individual specimens, but in the main the trees 
along the road were small, as though they might be 
a second growth upon a burned area. Six or seven 
miles after entering the park we came to the ofh- 
cial Crater Lake station, where Uncle Sam’s repre- 
sentative issued the proper permits and collected a 
moderate fee. While this necessary business was 
being transacted, the lady of the party was besieged 
by a score of hungry chipmunks that came from 


crannies about the ranger’s cabin, having learned 
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that auto visitors are likely to have some odd scraps 
of lunch about their car. 

Just after leaving the station, we crossed 
Annie Creek Canyon, passing Annie Creek Camp 
on the opposite side, where tourists who prefer the 
out-of-doors can secure floored tents and have ac- 
cess to a community dining-room. Here we began 
a steady, three-mile ascent to Crater Lake Lodge. 
Despite the rise of two or three hundred feet to the 
mile, heavy grades and sharp turns are avoided and 
there is room everywhere for easy passing. Heavy 
forests skirt the road; but occasionally it was pos- 
sible to catch a panorama of rugged, snow-flecked 
peaks through the momentary openings in the 
crowded ranks of somber pines. 

Near our destination we came into an open 
space which revealed Crater Lake Lodge standing 
at the summit of a sharp incline. It is a long, gray 
building of rustic design, the first story of native 
stone, and with frame construction above. It was 
not completed at the time of our visit, which doubt- 
less accounted for some of the shortcomings that 
we noticed during our stay. Inside there is a great 
rustic lounging-room with an immense fireplace 
capable of taking a six-foot log—a very necessary 
convenience in a climate where there is frost every 
month in the year. 

We were given a room fronting on the lake 
and here it was that we had our first view of this 
wonderful natural phenomenon. We had resolved 


not to let our first impression be one of piecemeal 
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glimpses—we did not even look toward the lake 
until we reached the splendid vantage-point afford- 
ed from our open windows. The Lodge stands on 
an eminence nearly fifteen hundred feet above the 
blue water, commanding almost the entire lake as 
well as much of the surrounding country. My first 
impression is recorded in our “log-book”’ to the 
effect that “‘no comparison seems to me so adequate 
as to imagine a huge, flawless lapis lazuli in a rug- 
ged setting of variegated cliffs whose predominating 
color is pale lavender.’’ We did not at first observe 
the slight emerald ring running around the shore— 
we forgot the play of light and shadow over the still 
surface; our only thought and wonder was about 
the blue, the deepest, strangest, loveliest blue we 
had ever seen in any body of water. Tahoe, Como, 
Constance, are blue—bluer than the bluest skies— 
but their blue is not that of Crater Lake. Around 
it runs a jagged wall of precipitous cliffs, ranging 
from five hundred to two thousand feet in height, 
and out beyond these lies an endless array of majes- 
tic mountains dominated by the spire-like peak of 
Mount Thielsen. It is six miles across the lake, but 
so clear is the atmosphere that the opposite shore 
comes out with startling distinctness and the moun- 
tains beyond are wonderfully outlined against the 
pale horizon. The clouds, which overcast the sky 
when we left Klamath, had vanished and we beheld 
the glorious spectacle of lake and mountains in the 
full splendor of the noonday sun. 


When our first shock of admiration and sur- 
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prise had softened a little, we observed details 
more carefully. To the left Wizard Island, a cin- 
der cone, rises more than nine hundred feet from 
the water, although it does not appear so high when 
seen from the shore. It is covered with straggling 
pines and its truncated top shows where the crater 
—which indicates the volcanic origin of the strange 
island—may be found. In front of the hotel the 
slope is less precipitous than elsewhere and we 
noticed a trail winding down to the water's edge 
which we learned later is the only practicable de- 
scent to the lake. At the foot of this trail there is a 
lovely green cove; we had overlooked it in the over- 
mastering impression of blue that had seized us at 
first. Then we noticed the faint emerald rim else- 
where along the shore, where the cliffs were not so 
abrupt, and became slowly aware that there was 
more of color variation than we first imagined. A 
slight breeze swept the surface and a ripple of silver 
ran across the dark blue expanse. In the shadow of 
the almost perpendicular cliffs, the blue deepened to 
dark purple, while in the shallower coves around 
the shores it shaded into pale green. 

Our attention was diverted from the fascinat- 
ing scene by the call for dinner. We descended to 
the dining-room, a huge apartment with ceiling and 
wainscoting of pine slabs, the rough silver-gray 
bark giving a not unpleasing effect. On one side 
the windows command a view of Eagle Cove and 
the greater part of lake and cliffs, while on the 


other, down a vast canyon bounded by mighty hills, 
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on clear days one may see Klamath Valley, with its 
shimmering lake fifty miles away, and under especi- 
ally favorable conditions the gleaming pyramid of 
Mt. Shasta, one hundred miles distant. 

The view, we agreed, was much better than 
the meal, of which we have not the pleasantest 
recollection, but some allowance should be made 
for confusion resultant on the incomplete state of 
the hotel. Conditions should be better when every- 
thing is in order; with proper management, the 
Lodge has the possibilities of a delightful resort dur- 
ing the season, which is usually short—from July 
to October. On the year of our visit the road was 
not open until August first, snow being ten feet 
deep about the Lodge on July fourth. One cannot 
remain here after October first without taking 
chances of being shut in for the winter, sudden and 
heavy snowfalls being probable at any time. 

After lunch we followed the trail leading from 
the Lodge to Eagle Cove, where the motor-launch 
trip around the lake takes its start. The descent is 
more than a thousand feet straight down, but by the 
exceedingly devious trail the distance is much 
greater. The downward trek is strenuous and the 
return still more so; burros are to be employed later 
for guests who dislike to undertake the trip on foot. 
In many places the trail was covered by huge snow- 
banks which had lingered during the whole sum- 
mer, and these, with the puddles of mud and water, 
often made considerable detours necessary. Time 


will come, no doubt, when the trail will be improved 
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and made easier, but it will always be a hard 
scramble for people unused to strenuous effort. 

From the launch one sees many aspects of the 
lake not to be observed from any viewpoint on the 
rim. In the first place you become aware of the 
crystal clearness of the water, despite its almost 
solid blue appearance from the shore. They told 
us that a white object, such as an ordinary dinner 
plate, for instance, could be plainly seen at a depth 
of one hundred and fifty feet. Fishermen can 
watch the gamey rainbow trout, the only variety 
found in the lake, sport about the bait in the crystal 
water. One imagines from the rim that a tumbler 
of the water dipped from the lake would show a 
cerulean tint, but it proves as colorless and clear as 
the air itself. The contour of the bottom may be 
seen in places, but the great depth of the water gen- 
erally makes this impossible. The deepest sound- 
ing, 1996 feet, is declared by authorities to be the 
record for any body of fresh water. 

The surface was as placid as a mill pond save 
for occasional ripples from the slight breeze. 
Above us towered the steep cliffs and as we drew 
nearer to them dashes of bright color—brilliant 
yellows and reds—came out in the glowing sun- 
light. Far above us the rugged outlines loomed 
against the pale azure skies and only from beneath 
can one get an adequate idea of the stupendous 
height and expanse of these mighty walls. From 
Eagle Cove we followed the southern shore past 


Castle Crest, Garfield Peak and Vidal Crest—the 
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latter rising 1958 feet above the lake, the highest 
point on the rim and corresponding strangely to the 
greatest known depth of the water. Beyond these 
rises the sheer wall of Dutton Cliff and just in front 
of it, cut off by a deep but narrow channel, the 
weird outlines of the Phantom Ship. The name 
does not seem especially applicable to the solid, 
rocky pinnacles that tower a hundred feet above 
the blue water, roughly suggesting the outlines of 
an old double-masted sailing ship, but under certain 
conditions of light and shadow the rock seems to 
fade from sight against the background of Dutton 
Cliff—a fact responsible for the ghostly name. 
Though the rugged spires seem almost vertical, 
they have been scaled by adventurous climbers, a 
feat not likely to tempt the average tourist. 
Perhaps a mile farther brought us opposite 
Kerr Notch, the lowest point on the rim, and some 
distance from this rises the stern outlines of Senti- 
nel Rock. Cloud Cap Bay lies almost beneath the 
mountain of the same name, which was later to 
afford us a vantage point for a panorama of the 
whole lake and surrounding country. The Wine 
Glass, which next engaged our attention, is a queer 
slide of red sandstone shaped like a huge goblet 
against the walls of Grotto Cove. Round Top isa 
dome-shaped rock rising above the Palisades, a pre- 
cipice extending from Grotto Cove to Cleetwood 
Cove, a distance of nearly two miles. Near the lat- 


ter point, geologists declare, the last great flow of 
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lava occurred, evidenced by masses of black vol- 
canic rock. 

Pumice Point, projecting sharply into the lake, 
cuts Cleetwood Cove from Steel Bay, over which 
the legend-haunted peak of Llao Rock towers near- 
ly two thousand feet above the water. Even today 
the Indians of the vicinity regard Crater Lake with 
superstitious fears and in olden times only their 
conjurors and medicine men dared approach the 
silent shores of the strange blue water. So it is not 
surprising that some of their legends still linger 
about it and that Llao Rock was reputed the home 
of a powerful fiend who once held mysterious 
sway over the region about the lake. His subjects 
were giant crawfish which seized in their cruel 
claws any stranger who approached their haunts 
and dragged him under the bottomless waters. 
Llao and his retainers did not have everything their 
own way, for Skell, a powerful rival demon, dwelt 
in the fastnesses of Klamath marshes far to the 
south and he waged deadly and unrelenting war 
against the guardian of Crater Lake. Llao, after 
ages of struggle, marked by mighty feats of prow- 
ess and enchantment, finally gained the advantage 
and tore Skell’s heart from his body. To celebrate 
his victory he gave the reeking heart to his follow- 
ers, who played a savage ball game with it, hurling 
it from mountain to mountain in their glee. But 
Skell’s swift eagles seized their master’s heart in 
mid-air and carried it to his antelopes, who, with 


the speed of the wind, bore it over the mountain 
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ridges to his old haunts in the Klamath marsh. 
There, wonderful to relate, Skell’s body grew about 
the heart again and, stronger than ever, he planned 
vengeance against his victorious enemy. Lying in 
wait, he captured Llao and to prevent any miracu- 
lous reincarnation of his rival, the cunning Skell 
cut him to shreds, which he cast into the mysterious 
cauldron of Crater Lake. The gluttonous crawfish 
imagined that their master had demolished his rival 
and feasted joyously upon the remains, only to 
learn, when a few days later the head of Llao was 
cast into the lake, that they had devoured their 
chieftain. Perhaps they died of grief for their un- 
witting offense, but be that as it may, there are none 
of them today in the blue waters of Crater Lake. 
But the head of Llao, the Indians assert, is still in 
evidence to prove their legend, though white men 
call it Wizard Island. Llao’s soul dwells in the rock 
bearing his name and sometimes he ventures forth 
to stir up a storm on the placid waters which were 
once his own. 

But here is Wizard Island just before us, a 
symmetrical cinder cone rising seven hundred and 
sixty-three feet above the lake, its slopes covered 
with a sparse growth of stunted pines. Geologists 
tell quite a different story of its origin from the wild 
legend we have just related, but surely it is quite as 
wonderful. They say that ages ago expiring vol- 
canic forces pushed the island up from the floor of 
the crater—and it was only one of many miniature 


crater-mountains thus formed, though all the others 
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are hidden by the waters of the lake. One may 
scramble up the steep side of the island and descend 
into the crater—a depression one hundred feet deep 
by five hundred in width. The island is perhaps 
two-thirds of a mile in diameter at its base and it is 
separated from the rim by a narrow channel which 
bears the name of the victorious Skell of the Indian 
legend. On the landward side of the island is a 
black, rough lava bed and in one of its hollows is a 
dark, sinister-looking tarn fittingly named The 
Witches’ Pool. As some one has remarked, we 
therefore have a crater within a crater and a lake 
within a lake. Just opposite the island rise the 
Watchman and Glacier Peak, both exceeding eight 
thousand feet in height, with sides sloping at a very 
sharp angle down to the surface of the lake. 

The starting point for the launch, just below 
the Lodge, is only a mile or two from Wizard 
Island, and the entire round which we have de- 
scribed can be made in from two to four hours, ac- 
cording to the desire of the tourist. It is indeed a 
wonderful little voyage and if | have written of it in 
only a matter-of-fact way, it is because the tempta- 
tion to dwell on the exhaustless theme of its beauty 
is likely to lead to monotonous repetition. No one 
can satisfactorily describe Crater Lake or adequate- 
ly express in words the subtle atmosphere of mys- 
tery and romance that hovers about it; one can only 
hope to convey a suggestion of these things to his 


reader which may induce him to make a personal 
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pilgrimage to this strange and inspiring natural 
phenomenon. 

Returning to the Lodge, there is still time to 
drive over the new road to the summit of the 
Watchman, about four miles distant. It is a fine, 
well-engineered road, in the main keeping away 
from the rim and presenting vistas of endless 
mountains rather than of the lake. It has since 
been completed so as to entirely encircle the lake, 
following the rim, a thirty-eight mile motor ride 
centainly unique the world over. We were not 
able to reach our goal, for the road was closed about 
three miles from the Lodge on account of blasting. 
We turned about with some difficulty and as we re- 
traced our way to the inn we had a superb view of 
the setting sun across the long array of wooded 
crests that stretch southward toward Klamath Lake. 
At Victor Rock, a short distance from the Lodge, 
we left the car and sought this splendid vantage 
point to view the lake at sunset. It was disappoint- 
ing, if anything about Crater Lake could be dis- 
appointing, for the sun’s rays did not reach the sur- 
face as he sank behind the hills in the southwest. 
Only a deeper, duller blue settled over the placid 
water, relieved a little later by the reflection of the 
full moon. The sense of mystery, however, that is 
never absent when one views this strange “sea of 
silence’’ was deepened when the blue shadows of 
twilight settled down upon it and began a ghostly 
struggle with the pale moonbeams. Verily, you 


shudder and wonder if there is not some real 
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foundation for these legends of the haunting spirits 
of Llao and Skell and perhaps—but the glowing 
windows of the Lodge reminded us that dinner time 
was at hand, something of more vital interest than 
speculations about ghosts and demons. 

A cheery fire of pine logs was blazing in the 
ample fireplace and it was grateful, indeed, for 
there were indications of frost in the air. “‘Better 
drain your radiator,” was the admonition to our 
driver, who had garaged the car under a group of 
huge pines a little distance from the Lodge—no 
other shelter being ready—but with his usual care- 
fulness he had anticipated the suggested precaution. 
After dinner the guests crowded about the fire. 
reading the day-old newspapers or discussing the 
various roads over which they had come, there be- 
ing several other motor parties besides ourselves. 
A fisherman entered, but the only result of his five 
hour cruise was a fine rainbow trout weighing per- 
haps six pounds. The started talk about piscator- 
ial matters and we learned that there were no fish 
of any kind in the lake when it was first discovered 
by white men. The principal form of life was a 
small crustacean found in vast numbers and which 
is probably the basis of the big crawfish story in 
the legend of Llao and Skell. Some forty years ago 
the lake was first stocked with young rainbow 
trout, which have thriven greatly, for now the fish 
are present in large numbers and many have been 
taken weighing as much as ten pounds. The fish 


are caught with hook and line from vantage points 
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on the shore or by trolling from rowboats. They 
are usually quick to take the hook and for their 
size are gamey fighters. A day's catch is limited to 
five, which are quickly taken early in the season. 
So clear is the water that the angler can watch every 
move of his quarry from the moment it takes the 
bait until it is finally ‘‘landed.” 

Naturally, we were curious to know the story of 
the origin, the discovery, and the geology of Crater 
Lake, and were happy to learn that Uncle Sam had 
anticipated this curiosity and had issued through 
the Department of the Interior a number of illustra- 
ted booklets and maps concerning the lake and 
vicinity which are obtainable at the Lodge. A bet- 
ter plan, no doubt, would be to write for these and 
other literature in advance of the trip, but this we 
had neglected. With this assistance, a few minutes 
will enable one to learn much of the strange lake 
and its surroundings. ; 

The name itself is suggestive of the origin of 
this remarkable bit of water. Ages ago, probably 
before higher animal life had appeared on the earth, 
there was a period of intense volcanic activity on 
what is now the western coast of North America. 
A vast range of fire mountains extending from 
Mount Baker in Washington to Mount Lassen in 
California were all, at one time, active volcanos 
higher and more terrible than Mount Vesuvius. 
Among these were Mount Ranier, Mount Hood, 
Mount Jefferson, the Three Sisters, Mount Mc- 


Loughlin, Mount Shasta, and Mount Lassen, of 
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which only the last named still shows volcanic 
activity. Mightier than any of these was the gigan- 
tic peak which stood on the site of Crater Lake and 
which has been called Mount Mazama in honor of 
the Portland Alpine Club of that name, whose in- 
vestigations have contributed much to our knowl- 
edge of this region. This prehistoric mountain 
must have exceeded eighteen thousand feet in 
height, possibly overtopping every other peak on 
the North American continent, and what ages it 
stood, a sentinel of fire and snow, with no human 
eye to see its awful majesty, we can not know, but 
it must have been for many thousands of years. 
Nor can we know with anything like exactness the 
time when some almost unthinkable convulsion of 
nature tore this mighty mountain from its seat and 
leveled its proud bulk far below the lesser rivals 
surrounding it. Nor can we be certain of the exact 
nature of the disaster which overtook it; whether 
it gradually subsided through long ages or was rent 
by some sudden and awful convulsion is now only 
a matter of conjecture, though scientific opinion in- 
clines to the latter view. One theory is that terrific 
internal forces burst the mountain well down its 
gigantic sides and that the shell, weakened by loss 
of the molten core, collapsed inwardly and was 
fused in the white hot lavas. This theory requires 
the assumption that much of the debris escaped in 
the shape of gases, leaving the vast pit where the 


lake now lies. 
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More generally accepted is the theory of a sud- 
den and terrific explosion which scattered the 
mountain top broadcast for hundreds of miles 
around, a fate known to have overtaken Krakatoa 
in the South Pacific. In succeeding ages the fiery 
crater gradually cooled and was finally filled with 
water from the heavy snow that falls in this region. 
The lake has no other source of supply and no vis- 
ible outlet, but since precipitation exceeds any pos- 
sible evaporation, there must be some subterranean 
channel by which the water escapes; otherwise the 
lake would eventually fill to the level of the lowest 
point of the rim. That all volcanic action has long 
since ceased is proven by the fact that at a depth of 
three hundred feet the temperature remains the 
year round at only seven degress above the freezing 
point. 

Such, in rough outline, is the geologic story of 
this remarkable region and mysterious lake. When 
one reviews the curious facts it gives rise to strange 
thoughts and sensations—here, where you may 
drift and dream, laving your hand in the clear water, 
once raged an inferno so fierce that solid rock 
fused and flowed like burning oil. More than a 
mile above the highest skyline of the gigantic en- 
circling cliffs once towered a stupendous peak 
which has vanished as utterly as if it had never 
existed. Was it all the result of some mysterious 
sequence of accidents or did some Power plan and 


direct it all to insure this 
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“Fantastic beauty—such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim?” 

The first white man to inadvertently come up- 
on this lovely Jewel of the Cascades was John W. 
Hillman, who led an exploring party to this region 
in 1853. They were searching for a certain Lost 
Cabin gold mine which proved as mythical as Ponce 
deLeon’s Fountain of Youth. No gold did they dis- 
cover in these giant hills, but they gave the world 
something better than gold in bringing to light one 
of the supreme natural wonders. Not the slightest 
premonition did they have of their wondeful dis- 
covery. 

““We suddenly came in sight of water,’’ declares 
Hillman, “‘and were much surprised, as we did not 
expect to see any lakes in this vicinity. Not until 
my mule stopped within a few feet of the rim did 
I look down and | believe if I had been riding a 
blind mule I would have gone over the edge to my 
death.”’ 

The discoverers had a lively dispute in choos- 
ing a name for the lake and finally decided to settle 
by vote whether it should be called Mysterious Lake 
or Deep Blue Lake. The latter won, but in 1869 a 
visiting party from Jacksonville renamed it Crater 
Lake, which seems obviously the logical title. 

It was not until 1902 that Crater Lake Nation- 
al Park was created by an act of Congress. This 
comprises in all two hundred and forty-nine square 


miles and includes many beautiful and interesting 
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natural phenomena besides the lake itself. Several 
of these wonders may be seen when one is entering 
or leaving the park and others may be reached by 
special trips from the Lodge. Many of the moun- 
tain peaks in the vicinity may be scaled on mule- 
back over safe and easy trails. Union Peak, about 
eight miles south of Crater Lake, is one of the 
favorite trail trips. This is peculiar in that it is not 
a cinder cone like most of its neighbors, but the 
solid core of an extinct volcano—a very steep, con- 
ical mountain 7689 feet high. Scott Peak, three 
miles east of the lake, is the highest point in the 
vicinity, 8938 feet, overlooking Cloud Cap, which 
the new government road ascends. Mount Thiel- 
sen, 9250 feet, the spire-like peak twelve miles to 
the north, may also be reached by a trail, passing 
beautiful Diamond Lake, a favorite spot for 
campers. 

The greater number of visitors at present 
come to the park by the automobile stages, which 
run regularly on alternate days during the season 
from Medford, on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific in Oregon, and from Klamath Falls over the 
route covered by ourselves. The former route, 
known as the Rogue River road, follows the river 
of that name through a wonderfully picturesque 
mountain country. Out of Medford for a good 
many miles the route passes through a prosperous 
fruit-farming country, where the famous Rogue 
River apples are produced. The highway climbs 


gradually out of the valley into the foothills, and 
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as it leads up the gorge of the river the scenery con- 
stantly takes on a wilder aspect, culminating in the 
virgin wilderness where thunder the Great Falls of 
the Rogue. The Indians of this section had a 
strange custom with reference to these falls, for it 
was agreed that no brave of the Klamath, Shasta, 
or Rogue River tribes should ever approach within 
sound of the roaring waters. A little farther up the 
river is a natural lava bridge one hundred feet in 
length. 

At Prospect, the only station on the road, 
luncheon is served and then the ascent to the 
crest of the Cascades is begun. The road is edged 
with giant evergreens, for here is one of the greatest 
yellow pine forests in the world, though other vari- 
eties of conifers are also common. Steadily the 
road climbs upward, winding among the steep 
slopes and affording wide views in every direction 
over densely wooded highlands. About twenty 
miles from the lake the road leaves the river and 
turns into Castle Creek Canyon. Crossing the 
western boundary of the park, the ascent becomes 
steeper and steeper until the summit is attained, 
from which, like a great blue jewel in a sunken set- 
ting, the tourist gets his first vision of Crater Lake. 
This road is usually rough and dusty, especially 
late in the season, and though plans are under way 
for its improvement, the early accomplishment of 
the work can hardly be hoped for. 

The Klamath Falls road, which was the route 


pursued by ourselves, averages better and is quite 
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as picturesque. A satisfactory plan is to come by 
the Medford road and leave by way of Klamath 
Falls, where the tourist may take the Shasta branch 
of the Southern Pacific for Weed on the main line. 
The stages do not run beyond Klamath Falls. 

A third route known as the Dead Indian Road 
leaves the Pacific Highway at Ashland and joins 
the Klamath Falls route at Fort Klamath. The alti- 
tudes traversed by this road average lower than the 
others, generally less than five thousand feet. It 
passes within a few miles of Mount McLoughlin, 
the highest peak of the entire region, and skirts 
Pelican Bay at the extreme northern end of the 
main body of Klamath Lake. Here E. H. Harri- 
man, the late railroad magnate, built a summer 
home which has now become a station on the road 
known as Harriman Lodge. It is a singularly wild 
and beautiful section and Pelican Bay is the most 
famous fishing “ground” in Oregon. Only a few 
tourists, however, come by this route, as the condi- 
tion of the road is usually poor and the distance is 
greater than either of the alternate routes. In de- 
scribing the routes by which the lake may be 
reached, I am writing only from the motorist’s point 
of view. Those who prefer to come by train will 
probably find it cheaper and more expeditious to 
go to Fort Klamath and take the stage to Crater 
Lake Lodge. 

While I was ascertaining the data which I have 
just been transcribing, the guests had gradually re- 


tired to their rooms and we soon followed suit. 
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Despite the very crisp air—there was no heat in the 
guest rooms of Crater Lake Lodge—we threw open 
our windows and contemplated the weird beauty 
of the lake by the light of a full moon. Color had 
given way to dull, mysterious monotone—the lake 
had become an ebon mirror reflecting the moon 
and stars in its sullen deeps. And such starlight 
I never saw elsewhere. The stars flamed and 
coruscated like diamonds and the lake reflected 
them in almost undiminished luster, lending a 
weird splendor to the scene. We were back at our 
posts at the windows to watch sunrise on the lake, 
but it was distinctly disappointing. We saw only 
a sheet of dull silver which gradually changed to 
blue as the sun rose over the rim. Possibly at other 
seasons, under different conditions, sunrise on 
Crater Lake may be a spectacle worth shivering in 
the frosty air to witness, but we agreed that the 
scene is far more inspiring when viewed by star- 
light. 

There was a great spitting and sputtering of 
motors out under the pines as we descended the 
stairs, for the crisp weather made starting no easy 
task, and when we left the Lodge an hour later, 
one or two of the refractory engines were still re- 
sisting every effort to set them going. Taking on 
a supply of forty-five cent gasoline and pausing 
again to admire the blue wonder-water before us, 
we glided down the little vale into the pines. We 
followed the road by which we came for a short 


distance until we reached the Sand Creek “‘cut off”’ 
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which enabled us to regain the main road to Bend 
without returning to Fort Klamath. It also gave 
us the opportunity to ascend the new government 
road to the summit of Cloud Cap, an experience 
that we prize more than any other at Crater Lake. 
The road is part of the new highway which now 
completely encircles the lake, a distance in all of 
thirty-eight miles. This road was only about half 
finished at the time of which I write, extending 
from the summit of Cloud Cap on the east to the 
peak of the Watchman on the west. It was built 
with moderate grades and wide turns, broad enough 
everywhere for easy passing. It does not closely 
follow the lake at all points—that would be hardly 
possible and certainly not desirable. One of the 
delightful features of the road is the disappearance 
of the lake when one turns into the hills and its 
reappearance in new and often surprising aspects 
as various vantage points overlooking it are 
reached. It strikes the senses differently and more 
forcefully after the change afforded by a few 
minutes in the wooded hills. The distance from 
the Lodge to Sand Creek Canyon is about seven 
miles; here the road branches off to Kerr Notch on 
the rim, four or five miles farther, at which point 
the ascent of Cloud Cap begins. A splendid new 
road—it almost deserves the much-abused term 
“boulevard’’—climbs to the summit in long, sweep- 
ing grades ranging from five to twelve per cent, yet 
so smooth and well engineered as to require only 


high gear for a moderately powered car. 
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I have already described our impressions of 
Crater Lake to the best of my ability and I can only 
say that the series of vistas presented in our ascent 
of Cloud Cap were far beyond any we had yet 
witnessed. In sheer magnificence, in inspiring 
beauty and in overwhelming mystery—never ab- 
sent in any view of Crater Lake—I have seen little 
else that could compare with the seven-mile run. 
At times we caught only glimpses of the blue water 
and mighty cliffs through a group of trees; then 
we came out upon some bold headland where the 
lake lay shimmering beneath our gaze with an end- 
less panorama of cliffs and peaks beyond. 

But the crowning spectacle greeted us from 
the summit, where from an elevation of two thou- 
sand feet above the surface our vision covered al- 
most the entire lake and the greater part of its 
rugged shore line with an almost unlimited sweep 
over the surrounding country. Here a new and 
strange color aspect entranced us—the main body 
of the water took on a deep purple hue, fading into 
violet and blue with faint streakings of emerald 
green near the shores. Light lavender was the 
prevailing color tone of the encircling cliffs in the 
floods of morning sunlight, while dark blues pre- 
vailed where the shadows fell. Out beyond 
stretched the densely wooded hills with here and 
there a commanding peak on which snow flecks still 
lingered. Looking down the slope which we had 
ascended, we saw Lake Klamath in the far distance, 


shining mirror-bright in its setting of forest and 
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marsh, and beyond it the endless hills over which, 
almost obscured by the purple haze, rose the silver 
summit of Shasta of the eternal snows. 

It was a panorama that held us for some time, 
despite the fact that our run for the day was to be 
a long one, over roads for which no one had spoken 
a good word. Reluctantly and lingeringly we gave 
the word to depart. I find in my “log book” set 
down on the spot: 

“One of the most glorious and inspiring drives 
in all our experience and all that its most enthusi- 
astic admirer has ever claimed for it’’—a judgment 
we are still willing to let stand.”’ 

Soberly the big car retraced its way down the 
long slopes and we soon bade farewell to Crater 
Lake, wondering hopefully if we should not have 
some time the joy of seeing its weird beauty again. 
A few miles through dense forests brought us to 
the eastern limit of the park, where we surrendered 
our permits to Uncle Sam’s representative and 
stuck the dusty trail to Bend, our destination for 
the night—about one hundred and twenty miles 
distant from the confines of the park. 
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The Petrified Forests of Arizona 


I 
NATURE’S TREASURE TROVE 


In our goings back and forth to California over 
the Santa Fe Trail, we had more than once laid 
plans to stop at the Petrified Forests—one of the 
most astonishing of the many astonishing natural 
phenomena to be found in Arizona, the land of 
mystery and contrast almost without peer among 
her sister states. It was not easy, however, to 
wrench ourselves from a Pullman car before the 
journey’s end when we had become comfortably 
located, and so our plans were usually deferred 
until some indefinite “next time.’’ Had we taken 
the trouble to ascertain how easily and quickly such 
a plan could be carried out, we should no doubt 
have undertaken it much sooner. 

But at last we screwed our courage to the 
sticking point, and on a hot, windy day we found 
ourselves alighting from the California Limited at 
the forlorn little desert station of Adamana. We 
were promptly met on the platform of the little 
goods-box station by a short, swarthy individual 
who seized our grips and piloted us to the bunga- 
low-like inn across the track, where the proprietor, 
Mr. Chester B. Campbell, welcomed us and assured 


us that in response to our telegram he had reserved 
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‘the best in the house for us.’’ We found the best 
to be had in the Campbell Hotel quite primitive 
enough to suit the taste of the most ardent advocate 
of the simple life; bath-rooms and runing water 
were taboo and telephone and call bell minus in our 
room. But things were clean and one is hardly 
entitled to Waldorf-Astoria accommodations for 
two-fifty per day—‘‘American plan.” This, of 
course, was the pre-war price scale; doubtless the 
rate has been increased since the time of our visit. 

We barely paused to deposit our baggage in 
the room assigned to us before signifying our de- 
sire to visit the wonders which had brought us to 
Adamana and we were assured that nearly every- 
thing worth while could be done in a day—since 
Fords had superseded horses and spring wagons. 
And there was no time lost in “hitching up.” Al- 
most immediately we heard the familiar growl of 
the Ford engine and were told that our car was 
ready. We found the swart, stocky individual who 
met us at the station in charge of the steering wheel 
and he proved an encyclopedia of information, use- 
ful and otherwise, as well as an artist in piloting the 
little machine over the sandy wastes. 

“We'll take in the North Sigillaria first,” 
he declared, ‘“‘and there'll be plenty of time after 
dinner to do the others.”’ 

It was the last of May—a clear, fresh day with 
a rather stiff breeze, and the desert sands along our 
route were starred with many beautiful blooms 


which elicited exclamations of admiration from the 
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ladies of the party. They must needs pause to 
gather a few of the flowers and inquired as they 
climbed back into the car, 

“Are there any rattlesnakes in this country?” 

“Plenty of ’em,” responded our pilot. “‘I just 
shipped a big fellow east yesterday.”’ 

“Do you make a business of catching snakes?” 
I asked. 

“Not much—but a young lady who was here 
said she’s like to have one and | promised to send 
it,’ he replied with the air of a man whose promise 
is always equal to performance, and went on to 
regale us with other weird stories of adventure with 
deadly reptiles. 

““Any mountain lions in this section >”’ I asked, 
thinking to afford him subject-matter for further 
stories of his experiences. 

“Never heard of any,’ he promptly answered. 

“Roosevelt in his new book tells about hunt- 
ing them near the Grand Canyon,” | began, but 
he interrupted me with a snort of disgust. 

“Roosevelt is the biggest ————— faker in the 
whole country. You can bet your life he never 
hunted mountain lions in Arizona.”’ 

“But I read it yesterday in his new book,” | 
insisted. 

‘“‘Mebbe you did—he may write about it, all 
right, but I'll gamble this Ford again a copper cent 
that he never did it.” 

I saw there was no use trying to defend the 


veracity of our strenuous ex-president to a man 
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with such a righteous horror of fakers and therefore 
desisted. 

In the meanwhile the Ford had scrambled up a 
short incline and paused on the verge of a gigantic 
chasm. From the gorgeous colorings—the vivid 
dashes of red, yellow, purple, orange, and all the 
gamut of the mingling of these—we might have 
fancied before us a section of the Grand Canyon in 
miniature, save that the floor of the great depres- 
sion was comparatively level. Looking westward 
down this weird prismatic valley, our view was un- 
obstructed for twenty-five miles or more and the 
vivid color belts gradually melted into the lavender 
haze forming the horizon. 

‘*That’s a corner of the Painted Desert,” said 
our guide, “‘and those black stumps and blocks you 
see down yonder a mile or so are pieces of the petri- 
fied trees. There’s a trail so you can walk down if 
you want to.”” Nobody exhibited any keen anxiety 
to hit the trail and the driver confirmed the general 
disinclination by saying that the trip was hardly 
worth while; we should see the other forests far 
larger and more interesting, at close range. So, 
after due contemplation of the scene—for this 
stretch of the Painted Desert is far more worth 
while than the forest at this point—we gave word 
for the return. 

On the way the driver pointed out the line of 
the original Santa Fe Trail which we crossed and | 
made some remark about the improvement in roads 


and transportation methods which enabled a trans- 
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continental driver only a week before to complete 
the ocean-to-ocean trip in a little over seven days. 
Our pilot had not heard of this feat and as the pur- 
port of my remark percolated to his brain he burst 
out, 

‘Don’t believe it; clean impossible for a single 
driver to do it. He’d have to average five hundred 
miles a day.”’ 

I assured him, however, that it had been done; 
that the Los Angeles papers were full of it when 
we left that city. 

“Don’t care if they were; there’s a fake of 
some sort about it,’’ and he expressed his disap- 
proval of fakes in general by urging the Ford at a 
vicious rate over the sandy trail. 

As we came near the hotel we saw signs of 
great activity in the stable yard—the girls mount- 
ing saddle horses and cowboys dashing hither and 
thither in the valley beyond. 

“Big cattle round-up to-day,” said our driver, 
and we were seized with a desire to see as much as 
possible of said round-up. Mr. Campbell assured 
us that we still had time before dinner to visit the 
scene of the round-up and that our driver could 
take the Ford anywhere a mustang could go. So 
we struck out across the broad, sandy wash of the 
Rio Puerco in face of stinging gusts of sand, for the 
wind had been steadily rising all morning. We 
pursued our way across the desert toward the scene 
of activity, jumping over hummocks, plunging in 


and out of little ravines, and crawling through the 
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sage brush, but making progress all the time at an 
astonishing rate. 

Our driver in the meanwhile was regaling us 
with blood-curdling tales of his experiences as a 
cowpuncher—stories of thrilling fights with Indians, 
of how he was lost for days in a blizzard to be res- 
cued in last extremity, and similar harrowing ad- 
ventures. He was interrupted by a cowboy who 
rode up to us, touching his sombrero to the ladies. 
“Hello, Gulliver,’ he cried, ““How’s the Ford for 
rounding em up?” Our pilot now had little to say, 
but the newcomer was very courteous in answering 
our queries and explaining the maneuvers of the 
round-up. 

They were now coming in from every side, 
bringing about a thousand cattle in all—the object 
being to separate—‘‘cut out’—the cows with 
young calves for branding and the merchantable 
steers for shipment to the east. The herd was as- 
sembled on a level plain near a corral and the cow- 
boys, some three or four dozen in number, dashed 
furiously about, dexterously singling out the proper 
animals and turning them into the corrals. Some- 
times a calf, bawling wildly, would bolt for the hills, 
followed by his terrified mother. It was astonishing 
how fast and how far the little beast’s spindling legs 
could carry him, but his pursuer soon had him las- 
soed and dragged him, in spite of his stiff legs, to the 
corral. Poor fellow, if he could have realized the 
fate awaiting him, he would probably have in- 


creased his desperate struggles for freedom; a little 
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later he was thrown to the ground and his owner’s 
brand imprinted on his smooth hide with a red-hot 
iron. 

One of the ladies of our party had a kodak 
and, being anxious to have a few snaps at closer 
range, asked a cowboy to take the camera and ride 
nearer the herd. 

“I'm afraid I don’t know how to work the ma- 
chine. Say, Gulliver, you take my horse and try 
it,,’ which Gulliver did with sublime assurance. In 
the meanwhile perhaps a dozen girls from the hotel 
and vicinity came cantering to the scene and were 
the recipients of most respectful attention on part 
of the cowboys. A couple of heavy covered wagons 
came lumbering along a little later and paused be- 
side a pond filled by windmills on the opposite side 
of the herd. 

“Them’s the grub wagons,” said Gulliver, 
“Shall we drive round and see them get dinner?”’ 
To which proposal we readily assented. The two 
cooks had some difficulty in getting a fire started on 
account of the wind, which had increased to a veri- 
table gale, driving the sand in stinging gusts. One 
of the cooks dipped a bucket of water from the pool 
and poured a quantity of the murky liquid into a 
dishpan of flour which he vigorously stirred with 
his hands. He soon had some biscuits which looked 
quite good and his compeer was busy frying steak 
in huge pans. Canned vegetables and fruits were 
produced from the wagons and a very passable 


meal was soon ready for serving on wooden picnic 
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plates. True, everything was liberally sprinkled 
with the sand which constantly filled the air, but it 
was clear from the husky boys flocking in to the re- 
past that Arizona sand isn’t deleterious to the con- 
stitution. We were invited to join in the repast, 
but the ladies decided it was time to return to the 
hotel and we departed with profuse thanks to our 
would-be hosts. 

We did not fare any too well at the hotel—the 
help had gone almost en masse to the round-up, 
leaving most of the work to be done by the pro- 
prietor and his wife. 

‘A round-up means a holiday to almost every- 
one in Adamana,” explained Mr. Campbell. ‘It’s 
no easy matter to keep help at the very best, and 
when anything occurs to break the monotony of 
our life, we have to let our people make the most 
ofit= 

We agreed that a chance to see the round-up 
ourselves more than compensated for any incon- 
venience we experienced on account of it, and 
everybody took it good-naturedly. 

Gulliver, however, expressed contempt for the 
round-up; it was hopelessly tame and civilized as 
compared with the events of old days in which he 
had participated, when every man wore a big gun 
and cartridge belt and shootings were delightfully 
common. He was ready after lunch with his Ford 
to pilot us to the forests lying south of Adamana. 
Had not our time been limited, we should have de- 


murred; the wind had risen to a perfect gale, clouds 
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of sand obstructed our view, and gave a faint 
yellow tinge to the sky. Crossing the river wash, 
the Ford stalled in a fresh sand drift and Gulliver 
requested us to dismount and “‘give her a lift."” A 
little sage-brush thrown under the wheels, an ener- 
getic push by the passengers, some vigorous growl- 
ing, and more or less snorting and scrambling on 
part of the car brought it out of the drift and we 
went on our way rejoicing. A wide waste of sand- 
blown desert stretched before us; not a tree was 
visible save a few small cottonwoods along the Rio 
Puerco, which, being interpreted, means “‘river of 
mud’’—though “‘sand’’ would be more appropriate 
as we saw it. In the rainy season it often becomes 
a raging torrent, cutting off access for the time to 
the southern forests, but Mr. Campbell hoped to 
have a bridge before long. For six miles we fol- 
lowed the desert trail, often nearly obliterated by 
the drifting sand. No human habitations were in 
sight, only rocks and sagebrush-studded sand with 
fragments of a prehistoric Indian village or two. 

The first forest is not of great extent, but is 
interesting for its famous natural log bridge, sixty 
feet long, spanning a deep, tree-fringed chasm. The 
great trunk is four or five feet in diameter and 
despite earnest protests from the female contingent 
I walked across it in face of the gale, which was, of 
course, the only element of danger. 

The second forest is larger, comprising about 
two thousand acres. It has many huge trunks al- 


most intact, including the “Twin Sisters,’’ the most 
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distinguishing feature of this forest. Gulliver as- 
sured us, however, that the third forest, six or seven 
miles farther, was the one most deserving of our 
attention and if, when we had seen this, we still 
hankered for petrified forests, we could stop again 
at the others on our return. He took occasion to 
regale us with additional chapters from his personal 
experiences—some of which might indeed have 
fitted very appropriately in the career of his name- 
sake. I suggested that he ought to wear goggles as 
a protection from the sand—one of his eyes was 
badly blood-shot. 

“The sand hain’t got nothing to do with that 
eye,’ he said. “One time when I was on the range 
I got into a little dispute with another cow-puncher 
and he shoved his gun in my face. I knocked it to 
one side but the bullet grazed my cheek, and I| got 
a bad powder burn in the eye.”’ 

“Well, I suppose you didn’t do a thing to that 
fellow,” I ventured. 

“Just took his gun away from him and told 
him to be more keerful next time—but here’s the 
third forest. We'll just leave the Ford and take a 
little round on foot.”’ 

And, indeed, we soon agreed that any one who 
wishes to see the real wonder and beauty of the 
petrified forests may well devote most of his time 
to the third, or Rainbow Forest, as it is known 
locally. Here are hundreds of huge stone trunks, 
many five or six feet in diameter, and over two 


hundred feet long, lying as they fell, but broken by 
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some mighty convulsion into sections a few feet in 
length. Every detail of the bark is preserved, in 
some cases in apparently its original colors, so that 
except for the fractures one might imagine before 
him a great redwood log of comparatively recent 
date. The great marvel of color is seen in fractures 
—every tint of the prism, with blood-red and golden 
yellow predominating, combine to astonish and de- 
light the beholder. The grain and annual rings of 
growth are plainly marked on many of the gigantic 
blocks, enabling scientists to judge pretty accurate- 
ly the age of the trees when destruction overtook 
them—and some of them had surely attained their 
millennium. Everywhere about the sands were 
scattered millions of jewel-like fragments, glittering 
in the sun and exciting our cupidity to possess 
specimens of these curious prismatic gems. We 
picked up what seemed the most beautiful speci- 
mens only to discard them for others that happened 
to strike our fancy more forcibly, and in the end 
we had stowed away several pounds of the wonder- 
ful stone-wood in Gulliver's Ford. Of course we 
knew that only the smallest fraction—a few glisten- 
ing chips—could be taken with us. Sinbad the 
Sailor in the valley of diamonds must have experi- 
enced much the same feelings as ourselves amidst 
these exhaustless jewels. For there is no danger of 
the tourists depleting the supply. Millions of tons, 
covering square miles in area, are scattered about 
on the surface and perhaps as much more is buried 


just beneath it. Commercial exploitation of the 
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wood was prohibited since December 1906, when 
the forests were made a national monument and the 
preservation of these wonderful deposits is thus 
assured for all time to come. 

Many solutions have been offered to the ques- 
tion, How did natural forces operate to produce this 
almost incredible spectacle which greeted our eyes? 
“The wise guys say that these trees grew hundreds 
of miles from the place,” said Gulliver, ‘‘and some 
big flood washed them here and buried them under 
a half mile of sand. There they laid a million years 
or so, changing into stone, and then along comes 
another flood and washes the sand off from ‘em.” 

There are other explanations in the books, but 
perhaps this is as good as any; it all must have 
happened before the advent of the human race 
upon earth and before the surface of the earth had 
assumed the definite shape which now confronts 
us. Some declare that a great inland sea over- 
whelmed this prehistoric forest and the petrification 
took place beneath its waters, which deposited deep 
layers of rock and sand over the trees. But how- 
ever it occurred, the great marvel is before our eyes, 
acres and acres, profusely covered with chalcedony, 
agate, onyx, cornelian, and amethyst, for all of 
these are here in color if not in actual composition. 
Though no habitation now greets the eye—the only 
structure being a covered platform on a little emi- 
nence affording a view of a wide area of this strange 
prostrate forest—human beings once lived among 


these weirdly-colored stone trees. Skeletons and 
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rare old potteries are often unearthed and ruins of 
Aztec villages are found in this vicinity. How 
these primitive men subsisted here is hard to con- 
jecture; it would be difficult to imagine a land more 
inhospitable for the support of animal life. 

When we were preparing to return, I asked 
Gulliver if it were not possible to visit the Blue 
Forest, to complete our round of the wonders. 

“The Blue Forest,’’ he snorted in disgust, 
“that’s one of John Muir’s fakes. Nothing there 
worth seeing and would take you another day; 
have to make the trip with a team.” 

The latter assertion was sufficient to quench 
our desire to visit the Blue Forest and the question 
whether it was one of John Muir’s fakes or not 
became a matter of indifference. 

“There'll still be time for you to visit the hiero- 
glyphics after you get back if you want to,” said 
Gulliver, “but that’s another trip that even a Ford 
can’t make; it’s only a four-mile round, though, 
and the team can do itinan hour. No, I don’t drive 
the team myself; | just officiate as chauffeur. Alkali 
Ike will do it about right, though, and he knows 
more about them hieroglyphics than the fellers that 
scratched them on the rocks. They're mighty 
curious, and you'll miss it if you don’t see them.” 

We didn’t propose to miss it and a small chara- 
banc was ordered forthwith on our return to the 
hotel, as several others decided to join the party. 
The wind was raging more strongly than ever and 


the whole river wash was hidden in clouds of driven 
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sand. Through this we had to pass at a snail’s pace, 
for it was heavy going. We could scarcely see a 
foot ahead and the stinging sand filled our eyes and 
hair and when anyone tried to speak he got a 
mouthful of it. The driver bowed his head and let 
the horses wallow along at their own pace until they 
finally scrambled up the opposite bank. 

A few rods beyond the river the driver asked 
us to dismount and led us among the huge sand- 
stone ledges which overlook the valley. He first 
conducted us to the prehistoric ruins of an Aztec 
community house, where rough stone walls about 
a foot in height laid in mortar marked the outlines 
of numerous dwellings which fronted a plaza one 
hundred and thirty feet wide by two hundred and 
ten feet long. Near the center of this court has 
been found a small “‘kiva’’ or underground cere- 
monial chamber similar to those of the pueblos to- 
day, and the flagstone pavement is still in good 
preservation. 

Not far from this ruin are to be seen the hiero- 
glyphics cut in the face of the cliff along the river 
for the distance of more than a mile. The “cutting” 
of the smooth sandstone had been done with some 
hard substance, probably bits of petrified wood, 
rather than any metal instrument. Some of the 
carvings are probably symbolical and the meaning 
is not easy to decipher. Others tell their story 
plainly enough. The most ambitious effort is sup- 
posed to represent a royal wedding. The figures 


indicate dancing and rejoicing and the priest may 
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be distinguished by the symbolic “bird of wisdom”’ 
which he holds in his hand. There are also repre- 
sentations of flocks and herds and many individual 
birds and animals, some quite cleverly done. There 
is a long-legged stork and what he holds in his bill 
is evidently intended for a frog, though it might 
pass for a baby by a stretch of the imagination. 
Altogether, these strange carvings are as interest- 
ing as they are mysterious. Their age can only be 
guessed at, but few authorities put it at less than 
a thousand years. No history exists of the people 
whose lives are represented here; even tradition is 
silent. 

After inspecting the ruins and the hiero- 
glyphics in the immediate vicinity, we were driven 
for a mile or so beneath the mighty cliffs along the 
river. At intervals additional carvings were to be 
seen, often high up on the rocks. Returning, we 
passed near the scene of the round-up, where a few 
cowboys were still engaged in branding the calves 
—an operation over which none of the ladies of 
the party wished to linger. It was nearly dark when 
we recrossed the river—if we may use the name for 
the wide strip of sand where the Puerco rages at 
rare intervals. The wind had slightly subsided, 
though the flying sand was sstill disagreeable 
enough. 

We were quite ready for a substantial dinner 
on our return, but things were still badly dis- 
arranged at the hotel. A dance always follows a 


round-up and of course none of the waitresses were 
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willing to miss such an event. Even the cook had 
disappeared and the guests had to be satisfied with 
the efforts of Mr. Campbell and wife, who rose to 
the occasion in a very creditable manner. 

After dinner the guests lounged about the 
comfortable lobby of the hotel; there was little to 
attract one to the rooms until he was ready to go to 
bed. I don’t know whether it was a representative 
Petrified Forest crowd or not, but it was certainly 
cosmopolitan. There was a Dutch doctor and his 
wife from Java—exceedingly noncommittal on the 
subject of the European War; a middle-aged Eng- 
lish lady, professing to be an invalid but doing the 
hardest “‘stunts’’ everywhere—she even ate the 
cowboy dinner at the round-up—accompanied by a 
very intelligent Danish lady as a companion and 
manager; and several plain American citizens like 
ourselves from widely scattered sections of the 
country. The conversation, as may be imagined, 
was varied and generally interesting. The pro- 
prietor, who joined us later, told many entertaining 
anecdotes of his experiences in the Indian country 
to which he made frequent visits to purchase 
blankets for his store. He said that he made it a 
rule never to decline the hospitality of the Indians 
or traders, no matter how filthy they might be, 
since they were sure to resent any squeamishness 
on part of a visitor. 

“I was invited to eat in one shack,” he said, 


“where conditions beggared description (I fancy 
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the principal dish was dog); and where the table 
was simply black with flies, but I joined in as if it 
had been a repast at the Waldorf-Astoria. That's 
the only way to get the confidence and the genuine 
friendship of these people. Of course I was situ- 
ated differently from the ordinary tourist, for | have 
regular dealings with both the Indians and the 
traders.”’ 

The guests generally joined in expressing the 
hope that circumstances might not arise to put their 
good manners to such a test. 

Mr. Campbell has occasionally outfitted and 
conducted parties to the various Indian reservations 
and particularly to the Moki Snake Dance. On his 
last excursion to Moki-land he conducted a party of 
some thirty people at a round rate of two hundred 
and fifty dollars per head, and the impression pre- 
vailed among them that he was coining money a la 
Rockefeller. The fact was, he assured us, that so 
great were the difficulties in securing supplies and 
especially forage for the horses, that his profits on 
the trip were negligible. 

The round trip to the Navajo country can be 
made via Ford in two days and Gulliver had orders 
to be ready to take the “‘invalid’’ English lady and 
her companion on this excursion the following day, 
but it was deferred on account of the wind storm 
which raged in even greater fury than the day be- 
fore. 

Campbell is an expert on Navajo blankets and 


he has a large collection of these in the little store 
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which he runs in connection with his hotel. There 
are blankets of all degrees, ranging up to three 
hundred dollars in price. During the holidays he 
does a considerable mail-order business in all parts 
of the country by means of a magazine advertising 
campaign. 

At breakfast we found the serving girls again 
on the job, looking a little blase after the dissipation 
of the round-up and dance. They declared the lat- 
ter a disappointment; it was too tame and unevent- 
ful. ‘“Why, there wasn’t even a fight,’’ said the 
blonde-haired German damsel who brought our 
coffee and hot cakes. To elucidate her remark, Mr. 
Campbell explained that while “‘gun toting” in Ari- 
zona is entirely obsolete and bloodshed quite as un- 
common and unpopular as in any part of the coun- 
try, few dances in Adamana end without a fist-fight 
between some of the cowboys. Naturally, the men 
greatly outnumber the maidens and contests for 
feminine favors are almost sure to result in warlike 
demonstrations. The ladies have doubtless come 
to consider these collisions between rivals as in 
some degree a tribute to the popularity of the 
female sex and when a dance passes off too peace- 
ably they feel as if their charms have not been ade- 
quately appreciated. 

We boarded the California Limited about noon 
to resume our eastward journey. We agreed that 
the Petrified Forests are well worth while; we are 
sure that if the traveling public was generally aware 


how easily these strange stone trees can be reached 
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and how well visitors are taken care of by Mr. 
Campbell and his helpers—not forgetting the efh- 
cient and entertaining Gulliver—a far greater num- 
ber of passengers would ‘“‘drop off’’ for a day or 
two at Adamana. 
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Books by Thos. D. Murphy 


IN UNFAMILIAR ENGLAND 
WITH A MOTOR CAR 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 


An entirely new edition of this unique book 
on Old England. Splendidly illustrated with 
eighteen reproductions in color from original paint- 
ings by noted artists, including Moran, Leader, 
Bowman, Elias, Sherrin and others, and fifty-nine 
duogravures from English photographs, illustrating 
many of the quaint places visited by the author. 
Also indexed map showing author’s route in Eng- 
land and Wales. 406 pages, tall 8vo., decorated 
cloth, gilt top. Price (boxed) $6.00. 

Of this book the Royal Automobile Club Jour- 


nal speaks the following commendatory words: 


“In Mr. Murphy’s book entitled ‘In Unfamiliar England,’ 
the author describes many out-of-the-way places which are 
totally unknown to the average English motorist and even to 
people who pride themselvs upon a knowledge of their own 
country. A short time ago the Touring Department received 
an inquiry from a member of the Club concerning an old 
building in the Eastern Counties; wished to know the exact 
position of the place, also whether it was open to the public. 
A diligent search was made through all the usual books of 
reference, and no trace of it could be discovered. As a last 
resource Mr. Murphy’s book was consulted, and not only was 
the exact information required obtained, but in addition an 
excellent illustration of the building was found. It seems 
curious that the Touring Department should have to consult 
a book written by an American in order to obtain information 
about an interesting spot in this country. 

“The writing of a motoring travel-book is a very difficult 
matter, and the majority are either crammed with information 
and very unreadable, or else they are written in a very per- 
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sonal manner which becomes rather irritating to the person 
who wishes to obtain information from them. It is an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter to combine road information, historical 
facts, and interesting legends, in such a manner that the 
dry sections are not so numerous as to make the book weari- 
some and the lighter sections not so drawn out as to make 
the reading matter trivial. We should imagine that it is much 
easier to write an ordinary novel than a good book of this 
description. Mr. Murphy is one of the few people who can 
manage this difficult undertaking successfully.” 


NEW ENGLAND HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


A new book of motor travel, covering the New 
England States, with twenty-five reproductions in 
color from original paintings by noted artists and 
twenty-four duogravures from photographs; also 
indexed map showing route. 327 pages, tall 8vo, 


decorated cloth. Price (boxed) $6.00 net. 


After a period of several years Mr. Thos. D. Murphy re- 
appears as an author, adding another to the series of illustrated 
motor travel books which won immediate popularity when 
they came from the Page press. These books dealt with our 
Pacific Coast, England, Scotland, Ireland and the Continent, 
but for reasons best known to himself Mr. Murphy left the 
most popular touring ground for American motorists until the 
last. ‘‘New England Highways and Byways’’ is the record of 
an early autumn jaunt covering Old New England, its scenic 
highways and byways, its literary and historic shrines, its 
seats of learning, its storied cities, its quaint towns and 
villages, its shining lakes, its rugged, colorful coast and its 
gorgeously tinted hills and valleys. Mr. Murphy brings to 
the task an unusually wide experience in selecting the worth- 
while attractions of such a pilgrimage and of describing them 
in an entertaining and instructive manner. While the book 
will prove an invaluable “vade mecum” to anyone on a motor 
tour of New England, it will be hardly less helpful to tourists 
who travel in any other manner if seeking to make the most 
of their time. Its wide scope, its entertaining style, its twenty- 
five wonderful color plates from original paintings and its 
many unusual photographs of scenes and objects visited will 
make it a very attractive souvenir volume of New England 
as well as a helpful traveling companion. And not a few of 
the multitude of people interested in New England will enjoy 
reading the book and admiring its pictures even if it is not 
possible for them to actually follow the author in person. 
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